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Introduction 

The  lack  of  wholesome  and  proper  housing  for  moderate 
income  families  is  the  most  thoroughly  investigated  social 
condition  with  which  we  are  attempting  to  deal.  In  New 
York  City  we  began  inquiring  into  this  subject  almost  one 
hundred  years  ago.  As  recently  as  1925  we  were  still  inves- 
tigating. All  of  these  studies  disclosed  the  undisputed  fact 
that  the  building  of  homes  for  wage  earners  has  been  looked 
upon  in  the  past  as  an  enterprise  conducted  like  any  other 
business  in  which  the  element  of  speculative  profit  is  the 
compelling  force.  The  progress  that  has  been  made  in  the 
last  few  years,  the  gains  which  this  book  records  are  attribut- 
able to  the  growing  conviction  that  the  building  of  homes 
for  wage  earners  is  a  matter  of  vital  public  interest  and 
should  not  be  left  to  the  chances  of  speculative  business.  But 
until  this  movement  has  grown  to  much  greater  proportions 
it  will  be  impossible  to  rebuild  the  congested  tenement  areas 
of  our  great  cities  which  continue  throughout  the  years  to  be 
a  menace  to  the  health  and  morals  of  the  country. 

Ordinary  commercial  trends  in  the  construction  industry 
hold  out  little  hope.  Immediately  after  the  war  cities  and 
towns  in  all  parts  of  the  country  were  confronted  by  an  acute 
and  distressful  shortage  of  homes.  Since  that  time  there  has 
been  more  building  than  ever  before  in  the  country's  history. 
But  the  facts  prove  clearly  that  this  great  volume  of  con- 
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struction  has  done  very  little  to  supply  modern,  sanitary 
housing  for  the  great  mass  of  our  less  well-off  citizens. 

What  could  be  of  more  vital  concern  to  all  public  spirited 
citizens  than  the  subject  of  decent,  adequate  housing?  Chil- 
dren are  still  being  brought  up  in  dark,  ill-ventilated,  over- 
crowded, unsafe  tenement  houses  and  these  structures  are  to 
be  found  not  only  in  New  York  City  but  in  many  of  the  cities 
and  small  communities  as  well.  The  social  ills  and  moral 
dangers  consequent  upon  our  neglect  of  housing  have  been 
ably  presented  by  the  courts  dealing  with  juvenile  offenders, 
by  church,  social  and  civic  bodies  of  every  kind.  Our  govern- 
ment has  been  and  will  continue  to  be  compelled  to  pay  in 
the  impaired  vitality  and  health  of  a  large  part  of  its  people 
for  the  failure  in  coming  to  grips  with  this  situation  on  a 
large  scale. 

Delay  and  inaction  have  less  excuse  now  than  ever  before. 
A  method  has  been  devised  for  dealing  with  this  basic  and 
all-important  problem  which  is  rational,  economically  sound 
and  thoroughly  American.  Many  European  governments 
confronted  by  similarly  grave  situations  have  resorted  to 
outright  gifts,  loans  or  subsidies  in  various  forms  to  provide 
better  housing  for  their  people.  These  methods  are  alien  to 
our  practice.  The  plan  which  has  been  inaugurated  here  and 
which  already  has  proved  eminently  successful  does  not  in- 
voke these  aids.  It  does  not  put  government  into  the  real 
estate  or  any  other  business.  It  is  based  entirely  on  the  prin- 
ciple that  the  building  of  homes  for  families  of  low  income 
is  so  completely  bound  up  with  the  public  interest  and  wel- 
fare that  it  cannot  be  left  solely  to  the  hazards  or  vagaries 
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of  purely  speculative  effort.  It  has  been  described  as  private 
business  with  a  public  purpose. 

I  speak  of  the  limited  dividend  housing  company.  This  is 
a  form  of  enterprise  in  which  the  stockholders,  those  who 
out  of  their  own  pockets  supply  the  capital  required  for  con- 
ducting the  business,  voluntarily  limit  the  profit  which  they 
will  take  out  of  its  operations.  Such  a  form  of  organization 
differs  from  the  ordinary  speculative  building  enterprise  in 
two  all-important  and  fundamental  particulars.  The  first  is 
evident  in  the  name  itself  which  means  simply  that  profits 
instead  of  being  all  the  traffic  will  bear  are  limited  by  the 
company's  charter  to  a  moderate  figure — usually  six  per  cent. 
The  second  difference  is  equally  far-reaching  in  its  results. 
With  profit-making  no  longer  the  sole  purpose,  there  is 
much  more  inclination  on  the  part  of  such  companies  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  the  product,  to  employ  the  very  best 
technical  aides,  to  deal  generously.  Homes  built  under  this 
plan  already  have  made  happier,  healthier  living  possible 
for  many  hundreds  of  moderate  income  families. 

The  State  of  New  York  has  faced  the  problem  squarely 
and  in  the  enactment  of  the  State  Housing  Law  in  1926 
recognized  the  major  part  which  limited  dividend  companies 
could  play  in  improving  housing  conditions.  This  statute 
grants  certain  rights  such  as  the  power  of  condemnation  to 
those  limited  dividend  companies  which  agree  to  close  super- 
vision of  their  activities  by  a  state  board  and  a  legal  limitation 
on  the  rents  which  may  be  charged.  A  State  Board  of  Hous- 
ing was  appointed  to  administer  this  law  and  already  it  has 
completed  numerous  important  technical  studies  which  have 
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aided  materially  in  tfie  successful  completion  of  one  large 
model  housing  project  under  the  law  and  several  other 
projects  now  in  process  of  organization.  Government  can 
properly  further  the  activities  of  limited  dividend  com- 
panies in  this  and  other  ways  and  thereby  contribute  sub- 
stantially to  the  improvement  of  housing  conditions. 

As  a  member  of  the  State  Board  of  Housing  Mr.  Eouis 
H.  Pink  has  had  unusual  opportunity  to  watch  the  growth  of 
this  new  idea  in  housing  and  to  check  its  results.  The  record 
of  housing  progress  which  he  presents  should  do  much  to 
win  a  larger  circle  of  interest  for  the  limited  dividend  plan. 

In  focusing  our  attention  on  this  subject  we  are  on  the 
right  track ;  we  are  getting  down  to  bed  rock  on  many  of  our 
social  evils.  I  can  think  of  nothing  that  will  go  further  to 
promote  the  health,  comfort,  happiness  and  morals  of  our 
people  than  comfortable  and  sanitary  housing. 

The  one  admitted  failure  in  dealing  with  the  social  prob- 
lems of  American  life  has  thus  far  been  housing.  Our  re- 
awakened consciousness  of  our  faults  in  this  direction  has 
only  just  begun  to  produce  results  that  are  being  felt  in 
New  York  State,  New  York  City  and  Chicago.  Clean 
American  life  requires  good  homes,  decent  living  and  work- 
ing conditions  and  adequate  space  for  play.  I  have  attempted 
such  a  social  program  in  New  York  State,  and  our  system 
of  State  parks,  housing  laws,  our  labor  code  and  the  laws 
protecting  women  and  children  in  industry  bear  witness  to  it. 

ALFRED  E.  SMITH 
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Back  Yards  of  New  York  Tenements 


There  Is  Always  Life  and  Color  on  the  East  Side 


I:  The  Unsolved  Problem  of  the  American 

City 

IN  1800  a  prize  of  $350  was  offered  for  the  best  design 
of  a  new  city  hall  for  New  York  City.  In  1 803  the  cor- 
ner stone  of  what  is  still  one  of  the  finest  public  build- 
ings in  the  United  States  was  laid.  The  front  and  ends 
were  built  of  marble  but  the  north  side  was  brownstone,  a 
cheap  local  product,  for  the  city  lay  towards  the  Battery 
and  it  was  not  then  certain  that  the  fields  and  marshes  on  the 
north  would  ever  be  developed. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  New  York  took  the  first  and,  for 
almost  a  century,  the  only  step  taken  in  slum  clearance  in 
the  United  States.  A  law  *  was  passed  enabling  the  city  to 
tear  down  some  old  houses  at  Front  and  Moore  streets 
which  had  become  a  menace  to  health,  purchase  the  prop- 
erty or  condemn  it,  clear  out  the  buildings,  and  sell  the 
ground  as  the  Common  Council  "shall  think  will  best  con- 
duce to  the  health  and  welfare  of  the  City." 

New  York  City  has  no  such  power  to-day. 

Under  the  Tenement  House  Act  of  1895,  a  few  hundred 
buildings  were  torn  down  by  the  Board  of  Health,  but  this 
was  soon  stopped  by  the  courts  on  the  theory  that  the  build- 
ings, even  if  uninhabitable,  might  nevertheless  be  used  for 
some  other  purpose. 

*  Chapter  87  of  the  Laws  of  1800. 
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With  these  exceptions  the  razing  of  old  buildings  has 
been  incidental  to  the  establishment  of  parks,  bridge  ap- 
proaches and  street  widenings,  or  the  erection  of  factories 
and  other  business  structures. 

New  York  to-day  has  great  need  of  a  general  law  mod- 
eled on  that  of  1 8 00  which  will  permit  the  purchase  or  con- 
demnation of  insanitary  buildings  and  areas  and  the  resale 
of  the  land,  after  replotting,  for  whatever  purpose  it  is 
most  suitable — for  model  tenements,  if  price  and  location 
are  right  5  for  parks,  public  buildings  or  for  stores  5  for  busi- 
ness use  or  for  factories. 

The  view  that  meets  the  visitor  from  abroad  as  he  sails 
up  the  harbor  at  New  York,  the  far-famed  sky-line  of  Man- 
hattan Island,  is  a  fit  prologue  to  the  boldness  of  commercial 
enterprise  in  the  United  States.  "Not  even  the  dullest  of  men 
could  look  for  the  first  time  on  these  alpine  precipices  of 
masonry  without  being  deeply  stirred,"  says  Lord  Rother- 
mere.  "Power,  wealth,  energy,  technical  efficiency,  richness 
of  resources,  confidence  in  the  future — nowhere  on  the  globe 
are  these  ideas  expressed  so  forcibly  in  solid  matter  as  by 
this  city  of  giants,  New  York." 

Yet  George  B.  Ford  told  the  International  Federation  on 
Housing  and  Town  Planning,  in  Paris,  in  the  summer  of 
1928:  "It  is  impossible  to  build  satisfactory  homes  for  the 
lowest  wage  earner  in  the  United  States  on  an  economic 
basis.  The  lowest  wage  earner  must  live  in  the  older  resi- 
dential buildings  as  they  are  deserted  by  higher  wage  earn- 
ers. In  general  there  is  surprisingly  little  recent  housing  in 
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the  United  States  that  satisfactorily  meets  the  needs  of  the 
lowest  wage  earner." 

Had  Mr.  Ford  discussed  the  clearance  of  insanitary  areas 
the  picture  would  have  been  still  darker,  for  next  to  nothing 
has  been  done.  How  pitiful  a  record  for  the  richest  country 
in  the  world  and,  in  many  respects,  the  most  advanced! 

New  York  had  no  tenement  house  problem  before  the 
forties,  but  it  has  had  a  housing  and  health  problem  from 
the  earliest  days.  The  city  was  originally  built  up  with  one- 
family  dwellings.  When  a  neighborhood  lost  social  stand- 
ing, property  was  neglected,  and  many  families  moved  into 
a  house  intended  for  one,  living  there  in  filth  and  squalor 
without  sanitary  conveniences.  Many  of  the  streets  and 
yards  were  mud  holes. 

Cherry  Hill  was  once  an  exclusive  residential  section  of 
the  city.  Washington's  New  York  home,  overlooking  the 
East  River  and  with  a  pleasant  view  of  the  wooded  hills 
on  the  Long  Island  shore,  was  here.  As  a  result  of  social 
changes,  this  was  one  of  the  first  neighborhoods  to  become 
a  menace  to  the  health  and  good  name  of  the  city  and  here 
on  Cherry  Street,  in  1838,  was  erected  the  first  tenement. 
This  new  device  was  intended  as  a  step  forward,  a  reform, 
to  provide  small  independent  quarters,  one  apartment  for 
each  family,  rather  than  to  crowd  several  families  into  a 
dwelling  designed  for  one.  Fifty  years  later  half  the  popula- 
tion of  New  York  lived  in  flats! 

The  early  tenements  were  mere  barracks.  Water  supply 
and  toilets  were  in  the  yards.  Dark  rooms  were  numerous. 
The  notorious  Gotham  Court  at  36-38  Cherry  Street  was 
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five  stories  above  the  basement  although  it  covered  but  two 
lots,  and  was  34  feet  wide  and  234  feet  deep,  with  a  narrow 
alley  of  seven  feet  along  one  side  and  one  of  nine  feet  along 
the  other.  It  provided  two-room  suites  for  120  families.  In 
1853  ft  was  st^  one  °f  the  "better  class."  Almost  every 
official  report  condemned  it  but  until  1896  it  stood,  a  chal- 
lenge to  civilization.  Another  such  building  was  98  Mott 
Street,  called  the  "Big  Flats."  It  was  erected  in  1884  and 
was  heralded  as  a  "model  tenement."  Five  years  earlier, 
Alfred  T.  White  had  erected  the  first  of  his  three  groups  of 
pioneer  model  tenements  across  the  river  in  Brooklyn.  While 
Mr.  White's  buildings,  by  reason  of  his  foresight  and  vision, 
are  still  models,  so  far  as  design  and  structure  are  concerned, 
the  Mott  Street  building  soon  degenerated  into  a  disgrace- 
ful slum.  Mr.  White's  tenements  were  but  two  rooms  deep 
and  had  a  large  courtyard  in  the  center.  The  "flats"  were 
dark,  dreary  lodgings  and  soon  harbored  a  mixed  population 
of  very  dubious  reputation. 

A  few  doors  from  the  "flats"  stood  the  "Workmen's 
Home,"  erected  in  1855  at  Mott  and  Elizabeth  Streets,  a 
contender  for  the  title,  "the  first  model  tenement."  This 
was  a  six-story  barrack,  53  feet  by  188,  containing  87  apart- 
ments. There  were  28  dark  rooms  on  each  floor,  besides 
many  closets  which  were  so  large  that  they  were  used  for 
sleeping  purposes.  The  building  was  well  intended,  was  sub- 
stantially built,  and  was  surprisingly  modern  in  that  two 
large  rooms  were  provided  for  concerts,  lectures,  and  social 
occasions.  But  it  soon  degenerated  into  a  shining  example  of 
what  a  model  tenement  should  not  be. 
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Historic  Trinity,  the  wealthiest  and  most  prominent 
church  in  the  United  States,  has  had  two  serious  scandals  to 
live  down — the  Bogardus  Farm  and  the  Trinity  tenements. 
Without  any  apparent  foundation,  the  belief  persisted  that 
Trinity  had  stolen  from  the  Bogardus  family  a  valuable 
farm  in  the  path  of  the  growing  city.  Every  now  and  then 
some  Bogardus  heir,  or  group  of  heirs — and  there  were 
myriads  of  them — would  start  a  suit  or  make  complaint  in 
the  press.  So  numerous  were  the  descendants  of  this  Dutch 
farmer  that  an  international  organization  of  Bogardus  heirs 
was  formed  to  fight  the  church. 

Trinity,  which  was  from  earliest  days  a  large  landowner 
in  lower  New  York,  has  followed  the  Astor  policy  of  leas- 
ing rather  than  selling.  In  this  way  the  unearned  increment 
from  the  growing  city  has  poured  into  its  treasury.  Most 
of  its  property  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  Greenwich  Vil- 
lage. As  the  "village"  lost  caste  and  the  old  residents  moved 
out,  the  one-family  homes  were  occupied  by  three  or  four 
families,  usually  immigrants.  Those  to  whom  the  church 
leased  had  no  purpose  but  to  make  as  much  out  of  the  prop- 
erty as  they  could  while  they  had  it.  There  was  no  one  to 
keep  it  up  or  make  permanent  repairs  and,  by  1894,  the 
church  properties  had  become  a  scandal  of  sizable  propor- 
tions. 

There  were  many  headlines  in  the  press  such  as  "Low 
Drinking  Places,  Frightful  Death  Rate  in  Trinity  Tene- 
ments." The  Board  of  Health  reported  to  the  Tenement 
House  Commission  of  1894  that  the  death  rate  in  83  of  the 
church  tenements  was  35  per  cent,  in  excess  of  the  general 
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death  rate.  The  trustees  countered  by  showing  that  among 
700  properties,  only  seven  were  places  where  liquor  was 
sold.  They  also  gave  out  statistics  which  indicated  that,  in  the 
case  of  some  diseases  at  least,  the  death  rate  in  the  Trinity 
buildings  was  less  than  that  of  the  city  as  a  whole.  Which- 
ever set  of  statistics  was  more  accurate,  it  is  astounding  that 
this  wealthy  religious  organization  refused  to  comply  with 
the  ordinance  of  the  health  authorities  requiring  owners  to 
supply  running  water,  which  could  otherwise  be  obtained 
only  from  a  common  faucet  in  the  yard,  to  each  floor  in  a 
tenement  building.  Trinity  carried  the  fight  against  what 
it  considered  an  injustice  to  the  Court  of  Appeals,  but  the 
regulation  was  upheld. 

New  York,  the  gateway  of  millions  of  immigrants,  closely 
confined  between  two  great  rivers,  with  space  at  a  premium, 
is  confronted  with  a  tenement  house  problem  peculiar  to  its 
situation  and  differing  from  that  of  many  of  the  large  cities 
of  the  world.  London  has  mean  streets  and  alleys,  stunted 
and  inert  people,  but  no  huge  five-  and  six-story  barracks 
sheltering  twenty,  forty,  and  sixty  families  under  one  roof. 
The  East  Side  of  New  York  has  never  been  a  slum  like  Lon- 
don's East  End,  for  London's  slum  population  is  cheerless 
and  almost  hopeless.  The  East  Side  of  New  York  with  its 
ever  coming  and  going  Germans  and  Irish  and  their  suc- 
cessors the  Italians  and  Russians,  Poles  and  Roumanians, 
has  always  been  a  center  of  life  and  energy,  activity  and 
hope.  With  the  worst  housing  in  the  world  we  have  never 
had  a  slum  population. 


II:  Chicago,  Philadelphia  and  Cincinnati 

IN  1804  the  Government  established  Fort  Dearborn  in 
a  low  swampy  area  on  the  bank  of  Lake  Michigan.  A 
village  grew  up  around  the  fort.  A  century  ago  Checa- 
gua,  "wild  onion"  in  the  Indian  tongue,  boasted  only 
100  inhabitants.  Not  until  the  Civil  War  cast  its  shadow 
over  the  land  did  it  pass  the  100,000  mark.  In  1871  the 
city,  being  largely  of  flimsy  wooden  construction,  was  de- 
stroyed by  the  Great  Fire.  From  the  ashes  emerged  the  new 
Chicago — its  business  and  commercial  centers  of  brick  and 
stone,  parks  and  boulevards,  broad  highways,  imposing  pub- 
lic buildings,  vast  industrial  plants.  Here  were  erected  the 
first  of  those  great  "skyscrapers,"  which  have  given  orig- 
inality, distinction  and  power  to  American  architecture.  Here 
the  World's  Fair  of  1893  gave  range  for  Louis  Sullivan  and 
his  disciples  to  create  a  new  architecture  of  simplicity  and 
beauty. 

Chicago  is  too  new  to  have  as  serious  a  housing  problem  as 
New  York.  Nor  is  it,  excepting  its  business  center,  narrowly 
confined  within  rivers.  The  land  is  flat  and  the  city  spreads 
at  will.  There  are  no  abnormally  high  land  values  to  cause 
congestion.  Hence  it  has  few  huge  barracks  such  as  are  the 
rule  on  the  lower  East  Side  of  New  York.  Its  problem  is 
rather  mean  streets  j  "handed  down"  one- family  houses  now 
occupied  by  many  families  j  three-story  flats  j  lack  of  sanita- 
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tion,  decay,  and  cheerlessness.  The  river  wards,  on  low  flat 
land,  once  given  over  to  Irish  and  Germans  and  Scandina- 
vians, are  now  being  populated  with  Negroes  and  Mexicans, 
whose  standards  of  living  are  much  lower. 

Like  New  York,  Chicago  has  its  "new  law"  and  its  "old 
law"  tenements.  The  line  was  drawn  in  1902  and  is  more 
rigid  than  in  New  York.  Recent  studies  made  by  Andrew  J. 
Thomas  show  that  the  cost  of  erecting  model  tenements  is 
22  per  cent,  higher  in  Chicago  than  in  New  York.  The  re- 
sult is  that  most  of  the  foreign  born  live  in  old  law  tene- 
ments. Thirteen  per  cent,  live  in  rear  houses.  There  are 
still  many  basement  apartments,  still  many  rooms  without 
windows,  still  many  yard  toilets. 

Chicago  has  an  admirable  system  of  small  recreational 
parks  in  the  poorer  sections.  It  has  set  a  challenge  to  New 
York,  and  an  example  to  the  world,  in  the  bold  and  sweep- 
ing nature  of  its  lake  side  development.  But  it  has  not  yet 
developed  an  effective  and  comprehensive  plan  for  improved 
housing  for  workers. 

Cincinnati  has  all  of  the  natural  beauty  which  ChLago 
lacks,  a  beautiful  river — the  Ohio — and  a  series  of  terracr  i 
hills.  It  was  a  city  when  Chicago  was  a  mere  outpost  and,  in 
1850,  had  three  times  Chicago's  population.  Its  growth  has 
been  gradual.  Yet  it  was  one  of  the  first  American  cities  to 
develop  a  tenement  house  district  and  a  slum  problem.  The 
early  settlers  were  largely  German  but,  in  recent  years, 
southern  and  eastern  Europeans  have  been  the  rule.  The 
better  residential  sections  are  on  the  hills.  The  flat  basin 
along  the  river  bank,  while  comprising  but  one-ninth  of  the 
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area  of  the  city,  houses  40  per  cent,  of  the  population.  Many 
of  the  tenements  are  former  one-family  dwellings  but  the 
confined  tenement  area  has  led  to  the  erection  of  many  large 
flats.  There  are  about  12,000  tenement  houses  in  Cincinnati, 
and  a  recent  summary  by  the  Better  Housing  League  dis- 
closes that  of  the  buildings  visited  70  per  cent,  of  the  rooms 
are  dark,  that  3.7  per  cent,  are  damp,  and  that  there  were 
but  eighty  bath  tubs  in  1,706  apartments.  Few  new  multi- 
family  dwellings  for  workers  have  been  built,  although  the 
proportion  of  the  population  living  in  tenements  is  abnor- 
mally high. 

The  report  of  a  prominent  civic  organization  philosoph- 
ically remarks:  "Time  will  provide  the  ultimate  solution,  as 
these  old  houses  gradually  fall  into  decay."  Yes,  but  at  what 
cost  in  health,  life,  and  happiness! 

Philadelphia  was  founded  by  William  Penn  in  1682.  He 
laid  out  two  wide  streets  crossing  at  right  angles  and,  as 
practically  all  new  streets  have  paralleled  these,  the  city  is 
a  huge  gridiron.  Peace  and  justice,  for  which  the  Quaker 
founders  were  revered,  have  perhaps  influenced  the  growth 
of  Philadelphia.  At  any  rate  the  foreign  born  have  not  been 
herded  into  great  ugly  tenements.  The  city  has  remained 
primarily  a  succession  of  row  upon  row  of  little  red-brick 
houses  sheltering  one  or  two  families,  the  earlier  ones  having 
white  marble  stoops.  No  other  large  city  has  so  large  a  pro- 
portion of  one-family  dwellings.  The  ratio  of  home  own- 
ership is  high.  There  is  of  course  a  question  of  municipal 
housekeeping,  sanitation,  and  preventing  old  areas  from 
running  down;  but  there  is  no  tenement  house  problem  as 
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it  is  known  in  New  York  and  other  large  cities.  While  apart- 
ments are  now  popular,  they  are  expensive  $  the  new  multi- 
family  dwellings  are  not  for  the  wage  earner  or  the  poor. 

John  Ruskin  probably  never  gave  much  thought  to  Phila- 
delphia, but  one  of  his  pupils,  Octavia  Hill,  was  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  greatest  force  for  improved  housing  in  that  city. 
Octavia  Hill  persuaded  Ruskin  to  buy  some  old  houses  in 
London.  Her  idea  was  that  she  could  confer  a  great  benefit 
upon  humanity  by  showing  that  old  and  unfit  properties 
could  be  renovated,  made  wholesome  and  attractive,  and 
made  to  pay  5  per  cent.  She  attained  considerable  success  in 
London.  Her  idea,  however,  achieved  its  best  results  in 
Philadelphia  where  conditions  were  more  favorable.  Huge 
hives  with  narrow  air  shafts  and  dark  rooms  can  not  be 
made  fit — destruction  is  the  only  remedy — but  much  can  be 
done  with  small  dwellings  which  have  gone  down  hill.  The 
Octavia  Hill  Association  of  Philadelphia  was  founded  in 
1896  and  has  been  successful  financially  and  from  a  social 
standpoint.  With  a  capital  of  but  $300,000  it  has  done  an 
extensive  work  in  buying  old  properties,  modernizing  them, 
clearing  away  old  fences  and  sheds,  making  grass  plots  and 
play  spaces,  and  educating  the  rent  collector  into  an  unob- 
trusive social  worker.  A  few  new  houses  have  been  erected  j 
but  the  main  work  of  the  society  has  been  the  moderniza- 
tion and  management  of  old  properties — buying  out  the 
absentee  landlord  who  is  everywhere  so  harmful  to  society. 

Land  is  so  cheap  in  Philadelphia  that  it  is  often  possible 
to  destroy  an  insanitary  area  and  use  the  land  for  a  small 
park  or  playground.  That  is  what  has  happened  to  "Hell's 
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Half  Acre"  where  seventy-nine  undesirable  homes  were 
razed  for  a  recreation  center. 

Philadelphia's  efforts  have  been  made  more  difficult  by 
the  great  increase  in  the  Negro  population  in  recent  years. 
The  colored  people  of  Philadelphia  are  packed  four  times 
as  closely  as  the  whites;  the  density  of  population  being  28.2 
per  cent,  for  white  as  against  111.12  per  cent,  for  colored. 
They  occupy  very  largely  the  narrow  courts  and  alleys  which 
bisect  so  many  of  the  blocks.  Housing  along  the  river  and 
adjoining  New  Market  Street,  in  the  old  sections  of  the 
city,  is  at  its  worst.  T.  J.  Woofter,  Jr.,  in  a  study  just  issued 
by  the  Philadelphia  Housing  Association  and  other  local 
housing  societies,  says: 

Tucked  away  in  corners  are  very  old  three-story  bandbox  houses 
built  in  courts,  and  on  minor  and  dead-end  streets.  City  officials 
and  private  agencies  have  made  many  determined  efforts  to  clean 
up  these  neighborhoods.  Gradually  under-drains  have  been  put  in, 
until  only  a  few  privies  remain.  Some  houses  have  a  water  supply 
inside,  the  others  have  only  a  yard  hydrant  which  compels  fami- 
lies to  carry  in  buckets  the  water  supply  for  cooking,  scrubbing, 
bathing.  Many  outside  brick  walls  are  cracked  and  in  need  of 
pointing;  some  chimneys  seem  ready  to  topple;  many  rooms  need 
artificial  light  all  day,  and  the  narrow  passages  of  the  cobbled 
streets,  the  dead-end  streets,  and  the  courts  have  little  light  at  night. 
Overcrowding  is  prevalent,  and  there  are  many  instances  of  a 
whole  family  living  in  one  room. 

There  are  still  IO,OOO  privies  in  Philadelphia  and  many 
of  the  courts  have  open  gutters  for  surface  drainage.  The 
tuberculosis  death  rate  in  the  congested  Negro  sections  is 
from  three  to  five  times  as  high  as  that  of  the  city  as  a 
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whole.  When  the  blacks  prosper  they  leave  the  old  quarters 
for  clean  new  sections  like  North  Philadelphia.  But  there  is 
much  housecleaning  to  be  done  and  the  tearing  down  of  the 
worst  areas  is  imperative. 

Nevertheless,  Philadelphia  faces  no  such  difficult  finan- 
cial problem  as  New  York.  Zoning,  transportation,  adequate 
inspection,  city  planning,  creating  new  parks  and  play- 
grounds in  run-down  and  insanitary  areas — these  rather  than 
the  providing  of  new  tenements  for  the  working  people — 
are  the  problems  of  the  City  of  Brotherly  Love. 

Boston  and  the  mill  towns  of  Massachusetts  have  their 
frame  three-deckers  and  narrow  streets  $  St.  Louis,  its  flats 
and  shabby,  gloomy  areas  j  Washington  is  battling  with  its 
rear  alleys. 

How  are  the  cities  of  this  country  meeting  the  problem  of 
insanitary  areas  and  unfit  dwellings? 

The  answer  is — they  are  not  meeting  it. 

With  all  the  wealth  and  power  and  vigor  of  the  United 
States  we  are  woefully  behind  in  providing  decent,  respect- 
able, sanitary,  cheerful,  livable,  dwellings  for  those  who 
toil.  The  countries  of  Europe,  painfully  and  slowly  rising 
from  the  chaos  and  economic  disarrangement  of  the  World 
War,  are  leading  the  way,  giving  the  challenge,  accomplish- 
ing vastly,  while  we  falter  and  fail  to  catch  the  great  vision 
or  clearly  see  the  way. 


Ill:  London  Shows  the  Way 

THE    splendid    accomplishment    of   the    London 
County  Council  in  slum  clearance  and  the  erec- 
tion of  new  dwellings  for  the  workers  forcibly 
emphasizes  the  amazing  lack  of  similar  effort 
in   the    United   States.    By   comparison,   New   York   and 
Chicago  have  done  nothing!   For  a  quarter  of  a  century 
— from  the  wiping  out  of  Mulberry  Bend  at  the  insistence 
of  Jacob  A.  Riis  to  the  widening  of  Allen  Street — New 
York  was  content  to  leave  the  battle  against  insanitary  areas 
to  await  the  chance  coming  of  a  factory  or  a  bridge  approach. 
A  hundred  years  ago  the  distance  from  Central  London 
to  the  open  country  in  any  direction  was  under  two  miles. 
To-day  it  is  from  six  to  eight  miles.  The  old  City  is  but  a 
Wall  Street.  The  suburbs  of  a  century  ago  are  now  the 
throbbing  city,  and  there  is  no  end. 

Backward  as  London  is  in  zoning — the  despoiling  of  a 
residential  neighborhood  with  a  factory  is  still  permissible — 
London  has  done  more  than  any  other  city  to  clean  out  in- 
sanitary areas,  and  direct  the  growth  of  the  outlying  sec- 
tions towards  well-planned  garden  suburbs  for  families  of 
small  means.  This  is  doubtless  one  reason  why  London  can 
claim  to  be  "the  healthiest  city  in  the  world." 

Despite  all  that  has  been  done — providing  over  100,000 
persons  with  new  dwellings  since  the  World  War  5  clearing 
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out  "Hickman's  Folly,"  and  Bell  Lane;  and  work  of  im- 
provement on  twenty-one  other  unhealthy  areas  now  in 
progress,  involving  the  displacement  of  28,500  persons  and 
comprising  98  acres — London  is  far  from  satisfied  with  its 
past  accomplishment  or  its  present  progress.  The  slums  are 
regarded,  as  Lloyd  George  puts  it,  as  "a  national  sin,  a  na- 
tional weakness."  The  Spectator,  perhaps  the  most  influen- 
tial of  English  weeklies,  proposes  that  Britain  spend 
£i,OOO,000,OOO,  if  necessary,  to  clear  out  the  slums — and 
this  in  the  face  of  the  slavery  of  the  War  debt,  the  fact  that 
about  one-quarter  of  the  gross  receipts  from  land  owner- 
ship already  go  for  rates  and  income  taxes  5  and  the  unem- 
ployment and  stagnation  which  still  lay  a  heavy  hand  on 
British  industry.  "That  is  a  large  sum,"  says  the  editor, 
"but  only  a  tenth  of  what  we  raised  in  the  war  largely  to 
blow  in  the  air.  .  .  .  This  we  believe  is  the  way  to  fight 
communism.  This  is  the  way  to  strike  at  the  root  cause  of 
poverty  and  unemployment.  Here  is  the  path  to  prosperity." 
Parliament  as  early  as  1851,  at  the  insistence  of  Lord 
Shaftesbury,  recognized  the  menace  of  bad  housing.  Most 
of  the  early  acts  had  to  do  with  the  demolition  of  unfit 
houses.  In  1890  the  Housing  of  the  Working  Classes  Act 
gave  wide  power  to  the  authorities  to  deal  with  unhealthy 
homes  and  areas  and  also  to  erect  new  dwellings. 

Despite  the  wide  powers  possessed  by  the  local  authori- 
ties pre-War  housing  for  workers  was  largely  provided  by 
private  capital.  Public  utility  societies,  similar  to  the  limited 
dividend  companies  permitted  by  the  New  York  State  Hous- 
ing Law,  built  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  model  tene- 
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ments.  Everywhere  in  London  one  comes  upon  groups  of 
buildings  erected  by  organizations  such  as  the  Peabody  Trust, 
East  End  Dwellings  Company,  and  Artizans  Dwellings 
Company. 

Slum  clearance  began  early  in  London.  The  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Public  Works  and  other  bodies  which  preceded  the 
London  County  Council  prior  to  1889,  cleared  forty-two 
acres  of  insanitary  property  displacing  over  22,000  persons 
at  a  cost  of  some  $6,000,000.  The  sites  were  sold  usually 
to  public  utility  societies  pledged  to  erect  homes  for  the 
workers.  In  1889  the  London  Council  was  created  with  wide 
powers  over  housing  as  well  as  other  government  functions. 
The  Council  proceeded  to  complete  six  unfinished  clearance 
schemes  begun  by  the  Board  of  Public  Works.  It  proved 
difficult  to  find  public  utility  societies  to  improve  the  land 
so  the  Council  began  to  build  model  tenements  itself.  In 
1898  the  Council  began  to  buy  suburban  land  and  erect  cot- 
tages for  workers  outside  of  the  county.  When  the  War 
broke  out,  the  Council  had  provided  homes  in  flats  and  cot- 
tages for  10,000  families,  as  well  as  three  lodging  houses 
for  single  men  with  2,000  beds. 

The  War  brought  many  changes,  none  greater  than  in 
housing.  Private  enterprise  which  had  provided  ninety-five 
per  cent,  of  the  houses  in  Great  Britain  prior  to  1914,  prac- 
tically ceased  to  function.  Heroes  came  home  to  find  them- 
selves in  want  not  only  of  jobs  but  homes. 

Even  with  the  subsidies  which  followed  the  War  no  homes 
were  erected  for  the  workers  of  London  by  private  capital. 
The  need  was  acute,  something  had  to  be  done.  The  London 
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County  Council  dedicated  itself  to  one  of  the  greatest  and 
most  useful  tasks  ever  undertaken  by  any  government 
agency,  the  providing  of  adequate  homes  for  workers  in  a 
city  of  8,000,000.  In  seven  years  from  1920  the  Council 
provided  homes  for  25,000  families — 130,000  people — in 
addition  to  carrying  on  no  less  than  twenty-three  slum  clear- 
ance projects. 

The  Council  is  now  spending  over  $25,000,000  a  year 
in  this  work.  It  is  estimated  that,  within  the  next  few  years, 
it  will  expend  some  $80,000,000  for  slum  clearance  and 
new  houses.  The  need  for  this  stupendous  effort  is  shown 
in  the  percentage  of  vacancies.  In  New  York  vacancies  are  a 
little  over  6  per  cent,  which  is  normal.  The  percentage  of 
vacancies  in  the  London  County  Council  homes  is  still  only 
.22;  in  1910  it  was  7.53. 

Other  local  authorities  in  outer  London  have  provided 
as  many  homes  as  the  Council  since  1920,  and  the  old  City 
of  London  and  Metropolitan  Councils  about  a  third  as  many. 
In  September  1927,  the  number  of  homes  built  since  the 
War  was  52,1995  it  is  now  about  60,000.  Government  houses 
now  shelter  over  a  quarter  of  a  million  people.  Limited 
dividend  societies,  so  active  before  the  War,  provided  only 
2,245  dwellings  in  the  same  period. 

The  work  of  the  Council  in  the  older  parts  of  the  city  is 
of  three  distinct  types:  slum  clearance  and  the  rehousing  on 
the  same  spot  of  those  displaced ;  the  erection  of  tenements 
to  rehouse  families  compelled  to  move  by  clearance  schemes  j 
new  tenements  to  provide  improved  housing  for  those  who 
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prefer  to  remain  in  the  city  and  will  not  rent  the  cottages 
provided  in  the  suburbs. 

Garden  City  enthusiasts  say  that  it  is  a  mistake  to  build  any 
tenements,  that  all  should  be  housed  in  cottages.  This  is  an 
impossible  ideal.  The  "navvy,"  as  the  British  unskilled  la- 
borer is  called,  is  glued  to  London,  has  no  use  for  the  coun- 
try, wants  to  be  near  his  work,  and  will  crowd  two  families 
into  three  rooms  rather  than  go  to  the  suburbs. 

Much  as  the  suburban  cottage,  with  its  gardens,  its  flowers 
and  climbing  vines,  is  to  be  preferred  to  the  tenement  with 
its  cement  courtyard,  it  is  undoubtedly  necessary  to  recon- 
struct the  older  sections. 

The  national  government  bears  half  the  loss  in  slum  clear- 
ance and  rehousing  schemes,  as  a  public  health  measure,  and 
all  projects  must  be  approved  by  the  Ministry  of  Health. 
If  the  area  is  found  to  be  insanitary,  and  the  houses  unfit 
for  occupation  by  the  health  authorities,  the  owners  are  not 
compensated  for  the  buildings  but  receive  only  the  land 
value. 

Great  care  is  taken  to  provide  for  families  forced  out  of 
the  old  dwellings  as  it  is  a  real  hardship  to  be  driven  out 
of  even  an  undesirable  home  when  shelter  is  so  scarce,  and 
suitable  apartments  at  the  old  rental  scale  are  almost  un- 
obtainable. It  is  a  great  credit  to  the  Council  that,  out  of 
28,500  persons  displaced  in  its  23  rehousing  schemes,  over 
2O,OOO  were  provided  with  new  homes  on  the  same  site  and 
over  7,000  were  taken  care  of  in  other  Council  develop- 
ments. The  Council  will  even  build  a  new  shop  or  store  to 
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take  the  place  of  any  that  may  be  torn  down.  Because  of 
this  solicitude  for  the  tenant  the  work  of  reclamation  is  nec- 
essarily slow. 

At  Tabard  Garden,  which  may  be  taken  as  a  typical  ex- 
ample, the  Council  initiated  the  plan  in  19105  it  was  con- 
firmed by  the  Local  Government  Board  in  1912,  and  is 
only  now  in  the  final  stages  of  completion.  This  was  a  typ- 
ical London  slum,  narrow  alleys  from  ten  to  twenty  feet 
wide  solidly  built  up  with  dismal  rows  of  two-story  brick 
houses,  with  no  front  yards,  and  almost  no  back  yards.  The 
area  covered  eighteen  acres  and  housed  a  population  of 
3,500.  The  site  was  entirely  replanned — new  and  wider 
streets  were  laid  out,  a  five-acre  playground  created,  and  the 
new  buildings  erected  covered  only  about  30  per  cent,  of 
the  land  instead  of  80  to  90  per  cent. 

The  old  alley  dwellings  were  destroyed,  block  by  block, 
and  the  new  tenements  gradually  took  their  place,  thus  mak- 
ing provision  at  all  times  for  two-thirds  of  the  inhabitants. 
The  rest  were  housed  at  East  Hill,  built  on  the  site  of  the 
Fishmongers'  Almshouses,  a  development  started  to  pro- 
vide for  those  displaced  here  and  by  other  clearance  schemes. 
For  years  a  group  of  these  old  dwellings  was  allowed  to 
stand — a  last  challenge  to  the  advancing  improvement — be- 
cause one  obstinate  old  man  could  not,  or  would  not,  be  pro- 
vided for  elsewhere.  London  is  thorough  but  is  also  con- 
siderate. 

The  typical  Council  tenement  is  five  stories  high,  but  two 
rooms  deep,  has  no  central  heat,  but  does  provide  a  bath. 
There  are  no  paneled  walls  or  parquet  floors  5  everything 
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is  plain  and  substantial.  There  is  plenty  of  light  and  air. 
Courts  are  seventy  feet  wide  and  open  at  one  end,  if  not 
at  both.  Many  balconies  are  provided.  They  often  serve  in- 
stead of  halls,  for  the  climate  is  not  as  severe  as  ours.  The 
fourth-floor  apartments  have  their  sleeping-rooms  on  the 
fifth  floor  so  that  no  family  has  to  climb  more  than  three 
flights  of  stairs  to  reach  its  apartment. 

The  St.  Pancras  scheme,  the  latest  and  most  interesting 
reclamation  project,  is  in  the  heart  of  London,  between  Eus- 
ton  Station  and  King's  Cross.  Most  of  these  apartments  are 
to  be  five-story  "walk-ups,"  but  the  central  portion  of  the 
group  is  to  rise  nine  stories  and  is  to  have  elevators.  G.  Top- 
ham  Forrest,  the  capable  and  resourceful  architect  of  the 
Council — who  holds  the  most  important  official  position 
in  the  world  having  to  do  with  housing  and,  since  his  ap- 
pointment has  been  responsible  for  the  design  and  erection 
of  25,000  apartments — influenced  by  a  visit  to  New  York, 
planned  at  first  to  have  all  the  buildings  nine  stories  in 
height,  but  the  cost  proved  prohibitive. 

To  make  up  the  loss  from  the  increased  cost  of  construc- 
tion and  elevator  operation,  the  top  stories  in  the  central 
tower  are  to  be  rented  to  artists  for  studios  at  higher  rates. 
It  is  expected  that  the  rents  realized  from  these  apartments 
will  meet  the  increased  cost  of  the  project.  The  purpose  of 
the  central  tower  is  to  give  the  building  variety  and  archi- 
tectural distinction. 

In  this  development  is  incorporated  a  garage  for  seventy 
automobiles  and,  as  a  number  of  established  stores  and  busi- 
nesses are  to  be  displaced,  provision  is  being  made  to  re- 
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house  these  in  the  new  buildings.  The  Cock  Tavern,  a  cof- 
fee house,  a  child  welfare  center,  a  maternity  house  and 
several  public  houses  are  among  those  provided  for. 

There  is  but  one  criticism  of  the  Council  buildings — the 
exterior  appearance  is  not  bright  and  cheerful.  It  is  surpris- 
ing that,  in  view  of  the  British  love  for  flowers  and  plants, 
which  is  manifest  everywhere,  so  little  has  been  done  to 
provide  the  large  open  courts  and  spaces  with  trees,  shrubs, 
and  flowers.  The  yards  are  all  paved  with  concrete  or  cin- 
ders. 

It  is  not  generally  appreciated  that  the  major  work  of 
the  Council  and  other  local  authorities  is  not  building  tene- 
ments but  creating  garden  suburbs.  London  is  surrounded 
with  garden  suburbs  owned  and  developed  by  the  local  gov- 
ernments. While  26,313  cottage  homes  have  been  provided 
as  compared  to  7,757  in  tenements,  the  present  ratio  is  fif- 
teen cottages  to  one  tenement  apartment. 

These  cottage  estates  are  miniature  garden  cities,  lacking 
the  agricultural  belt  and  industrial  area,  but  quite  as  attrac- 
tive as  the  parts  of  Welwyn  and  Letchworth  devoted  to  the 
housing  of  workers.  They  have  winding  streets  and  courts, 
attractive  stucco  and  brick  cottages  with  red  tiled  roofs,  gar- 
dens, hedges,  trees,  flowers,  playgrounds,  and  schools. 

What  could  be  more  charming  than  Roehampton,  an 
estate  of  one  hundred  and  forty-seven  acres  formerly  owned 
by  J.  P.  Morgan.  Ninety  acres  have  furnished  the  site  for 
1,200  council  homes,  the  rest  of  the  land  has  been  leased  to 
private  builders.  There  are  many  old  trees  j  the  country  is 
rolling  j  woods  and  fields  surround  the  trim  little  cottages ; 
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and  they  are  almost  smothered  in  flowers,  with  allotments 
for  gardens,  playgrounds,  and  schools.  Here  is  a  clerk's, 
paradise. 

While  lacking  the  charm  of  Roehampton,  the  Beacontree 
Estate  is  the  most  notable  thing  the  Council  has  done  in  pro- 
viding cottages  on  a  large  scale.  A  tract  of  land  about  nine 
miles  from  the  heart  of  London,  three  and  one-half  miles 
long  and  two  and  one-half  miles  wide,  was  condemned.  The 
farms  have  given  way  to  roads  and  parks  and  houses.  Al- 
ready there  are  over  IO,OOO  cottages  on  this  estate  alone  and, 
when  it  is  completed,  there  will  be  30,000.  The  population 
will  exceed  IOO,OOO,  practically  all  will  live  in  one-family 
dwellings,  and  no  one  will  pay  more  than  $30  a  month 
rent. 

The  roads  are  from  thirty  to  one  hundred  feet  wide  and 
there  are  many  small  squares,  circles  and  inclosures  to  vary 
the  layout.  There  is  also  a  large  area  reserved  for  a  park 
and  an  exterior  belt  of  agricultural  land  is  to  be  preserved. 
Houses  are  built  here  like  Ford  cars — at  the  rate  of  eighty- 
five  a  day.  A  full-gauge  railroad,  running  from  the  Thames, 
where  barges  and  boats  unload,  carries  building  material  di- 
rectly to  the  operation.  As  one  block  after  another  is  built, 
the  railroad  is  shifted  so  that  no  carting  has  to  be  done  by 
automobile  or  truck.  The  demand  for  housing  here  is  so 
great  that  families  move  in  before  the  paint  is  dry. 

Rents  in  the  new  London  tenements  are  from  $3  to  $7  a 
room  a  month,  depending  on  location  and  the  desirability 
of  the  unit.  The  cottages  rent  for  from  $15  to  $30  a  month. 

How  are  the  tenants  selected?  is  often  asked.  Other  things 
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being  equal  the  rule  is  "first  come,  first  served,"  but  prefer- 
ence is  given  to  those  displaced  for  improvement  schemes, 
to  residents  of  London  over  strangers,  and  to  war  veterans. 
Neither  the  cottages  nor  the  tenements — slum  clearance 
least  of  all — pay  their  way.  Despite  the  subsidy  from  the 
national  government  there  is  still  a  substantial  deficit  to  be 
borne  by  the  municipality.  Yet  London  finds  that  good  hous- 
ing pays,  that  slums  are  more  costly  to  maintain  than  to 
wipe  out. 


IV:  Belgium  Loans  Its  Credit 

OF  trouble  Belgium  has  had  its  full  share.  Its 
neighbors  have  always  fought  their  battles  on 
its  soil.  In  early  times  Celt  and  Teuton  con- 
tended for  the  mastery  of  its  sand  dunes  and 
forests.  Then  Csesar  came  and  Rome  established  its  domin- 
ion. When  the  empire  crumbled,  Gaul  and  Teuton  both 
sought  to  inherit  the  Roman  province.  In  the  Middle  Ages 
it  was  part  of  Burgundy.  Then  Austria,  Spain  and  France 
ruled  from  Vienna,  Madrid  and  Paris.  The  Duke  of  Alva 
found  Brussels  a  convenient  place  of  execution  for  rebel- 
lious Netherlanders.  Waterloo  was  fought  but  a  few  miles 
away.  Joined  in  an  unhappy  union  with  Holland  after  the 
Napoleonic  wars,  Belgium  won  its  independence  in  1831 — 
guaranteed  by  the  Treaty  of  London  which  became  a  "scrap 
of  paper"  in  1914.  Again  Teuton  and  Gaul  surged  back  and 
forth  destroying  its  cities  and  laying  waste  its  fertile  fields. 
The  population  is  divided  into  Flemings  and  Walloons, 
speaking  different  languages — -one  German,  the  other 
French.  The  one  is  agricultural,  the  other  engages  chiefly 
in  mining  and  manufacturing.  In  religion  all  are  nominally 
Catholics ;  there  are  not  enough  Protestants  and  Jews  to 
bother  counting.  Politically  Belgium  is  the  center  of  the 
world-wide  contest  between  Socialism  and  Catholicism,  the 
following  of  both  being  about  equal. 
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It  is  no  wonder  that  Belgium  has  done  less  than  Holland 
or  England  or  Germany  in  improving  the  housing  of  its 
workers.  It  has  done  more  proportionately  than  France,  but 
France  is  different:  it  enjoys  a  general  well-being  and  pros- 
perity -y  its  small  farmers  have  always  had  well-filled  stock- 
ings. In  Belgium  there  are  many  idle  frivolous  rich  in  con- 
trast to  great  masses  of  sodden,  struggling  poor.  "There  is 
no  doubt,"  says  Rowntree,  "that  there  are  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  workmen  in  Belgium  who  are  habitually  undernour- 
ished." Poverty  is  not  the  only  hardship.  There  is  a  great 
deal  of  illiteracy,  child  labor  is  common  (even  the  dogs  must 
work  in  Belgium),  the  consumption  of  alcohol  is  high  and 
the  number  of  cafes  and  drinking  places  is  legion — one  to 
every  thirty-nine  in  some  sections  it  is  said — and  there  are 
over  3,000  breweries. 

Brussels,  the  capital  city,  with  a  population  of  800,000, 
like  Bucharest,  aims  to  be  a  second  Paris  and  panders  to 
pleasure.  It  has  stately  public  buildings,  wide  boulevards, 
splendid  parks  and  museums,  but  it  has  also  slum  areas  given 
over  to  the  poor,  with  dark  and  narrow  alleys  and  unfit 
houses. 

Antwerp,  the  chief  port  and  second  largest  city,  with  a 
population  of  300,000,  lies  fifty  miles  from  the  sea.  For 
forty  miles  the  Scheldt  traverses  Holland.  Yet  Antwerp  is 
one  of  the  greatest  commercial  and  shipping  centers  on  the 
Continent  and  its  docks  and  warehouses  are  as  efficiently  or- 
ganized and  modern  as  any  in  Europe. 

The  first  step  taken  to  improve  housing  in  Belgium  was 
legislation  reducing  national  and  local  taxation  on  small 
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dwellings.  In  1889  real  progress  was  made.  The  National 
Housing  Act  then  adopted  provided  for  local  committees  to 
improve  housing,  reduced  the  tax  burdens  on  low-cost  build- 
ings and,  most  important  of  all,  provided  for  liberal  loans 
through  the  National  Savings  Bank  to  those  who  built  work- 
men's dwellings.  Under  this  law  one  could  borrow  up  to 
nine-tenths  of  the  cost  and  local  societies  or  credit  unions 
would  often  finance  part  of  the  remaining  tenth.  As  the  law 
developed,  credit  unions  and  cooperative  societies  became  the 
intermediaries  between  the  government  and  the  home 
owner.  When  the  War  laid  its  heavy  hand  on  Belgium 
63,000  low-cost  houses  had  been  erected  under  the  law  of 
1889.  Many  of  them  were  crude,  few  modern  improve- 
ments were  provided,  they  were  plain  and  unattractive.  The 
usual  type  was  a  narrow  brick-row  house,  two  stories  and 
basement,  with  two  rooms  on  each  floor.  But  these  houses 
were  clean  and  new,  and  a  great  improvement  on  what  had 
gone  before. 

After  the  Armistice,  Belgium  set  itself  to  the  task  of  re- 
building the  devastated  areas  and  bringing  back  the  300,000 
people  who  had  been  driven  out  by  the  War.  Perhaps  too 
much  was  done  to  restore,  too  little  to  replace  the  old  with 
something  better.  But  houses  had  to  be  provided  at  once  5 
old  buildings  were  patched  when  possible  and  rebuilt  when 
beyond  repair. 

The  foundation  in  1920  of  the  Societe  Nationale  des 
Habitations  a  Bon  Marche  has  had  great  effect  in  stimu- 
lating the  garden  city  movement.  Some  of  the  Belgian  gar- 
den cities  compare  favorably  with  those  of  neighboring 
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countries  though  the  movement  has  had  a  slower  growth, 
and  there  is  no  such  dotting  of  the  countryside  and  the 
suburbs  of  the  cities  with  thousands  and  thousands  of  red- 
roofed  stucco  or  brick  cottages  as  that  so  apparent  even  to 
the  casual  tourist  in  England.  To  meet  the  emergency 
caused  by  the  War  the  government  made  loans  for  a  period 
of  twenty  years  at  2  per  cent,  for  low-cost  building  and  also 
paid  a  bonus  to  the  builder,  usually  a  cooperative  society,  up 
to  one-fifth  of  the  total  cost.  It  loaned  1 2,000,000  francs  to 
Floreal,  a  society  which  developed  a  garden  city  outside  of 
Brussels,  at  2  per  cent,  for  sixty  years. 

Rents  are  incredibly  cheap,  but  so  are  labor  and  material. 
Bricks  are  made  in  the  fields  everywhere,  in  large  part  by 
the  labor  of  barefoot  women,  wages  are  much  lower  than  in 
surrounding  countries,  food  is  cheap.  One  can  ride  for  short 
distances  on  the  street  cars  of  Brussels  for  a  cent,  a  consid- 
erable distance  for  two  cents.  Even  since  the  stabilization  of 
the  franc  in  1926,  one  can  get  more  for  one's  money  in  Bel- 
gium than  in  any  other  country  in  Europe.  Week  ends  and 
Bank  Holidays,  the  boats  crossing  the  channel  are  crowded 
like  New  York  ferries  with  English  clerks  and  stenographers 
on  the  way  to  Brussels,  Ghent,  Bruges  and  Ostend  for  a  few 
days  of  sight-seeing  and  merrymaking  in  an  historic  land 
where  living  is  cheap. 

There  are  garden  suburbs  on  the  outskirts  of  Liege,  Ant- 
werp and  other  cities  carried  on  by  local  organizations  under 
the  tutelage  of  the  National  Society.  The  greatest  activity  is 
in  the  environs  of  Brussels,  the  capital  city.  At  Laeken,  the 
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site  of  a  Royal  palace,  apartments  and  cottages  have  been 
erected.  At  Anderlecht  75  acres  are  being  developed  with 
1,350  single-family  houses  in  rows.  These  are  reserved  for 
families  with  at  least  three  children.  There  are  perhaps  a 
dozen  such  developments  near  Brussels.  The  finest  in  Bel- 
gium is  undoubtedly  at  Watermael,  three  miles  out,  where 
two  cooperative  societies,  Floreal  and  Les  Trois  Tilleuls 
(the  three  Lindens),  have  adjoining  sites.  There  are  125 
acres  in  all,  plateau  and  hilltop,  valley  and  forest,  an  un- 
usually interesting  site  in  a  land  mostly  devoid  of  scenic 
beauty.  Both  estates  were  laid  out  by  Auguste  Van  der 
Swaelman  and  the  architect  is  Jean  Eggericx.  Watermael  is 
a  credit  to  these  men  and  an  inspiration  to  other  Belgian  so- 
cieties. It  is  easy  to  find  Watermael,  for,  on  the  hilltop,  Mr. 
Eggericx  has  erected  an  apartment  with  a  high  tower.  This 
serves  as  a  monument  and  is  a  center  for  the  rows  of  cot- 
tages all  of  which  have  red  tile  roofs  and  buff-colored  stucco 
walls.  The  streets  follow  the  contour  of  the  ground,  all  the 
houses  have  plenty  of  garden  space  and,  where  apartments 
have  been  erected,  they  have  large  interior  courts  which  are 
developed  with  gardens.  The  apartments  are  placed  at 
prominent  points  and  taper  off  gradually  into  rows  of  cot- 
tages, making  a  varied  and  interesting  architectural  picture. 
We  have  not  yet  learned  in  the  United  States  how  to  blend 
multi-family  buildings  with  one-  and  two-family  cottages. 
When  the  apartment  invades  a  high-class  residential  neigh- 
borhood it  becomes  a  blight.  Holland  and  Belgium  teach 
us  that,  in  proper  combination,  planned  in  advance,  these 
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traditional  American  foes  may  become  excellent  neighbors, 
ensure  better  economic  use  of  the  land  and  present  a  more 
interesting  architectural  appearance. 

Most  of  the  cottages  at  Watermael  have  five  rooms.  The 
apartments  are  usually  of  three  and  four  rooms  and  bath. 
The  reader  has  perhaps  already  surmised  that  Watermael 
is  not  for  the  unskilled  worker.  Most  of  the  fortunate  in- 
habitants are  government  clerks  and  savings-bank  employees. 

Belgium,  while  not  in  the  front  rank  in  housing  accom- 
plishment, has  made  substantial  progress  in  the  face  of 
great  obstacles.  Its  example  may  prove  of  particular  interest 
to  the  United  States  where  there  is  a  well-founded  horror 
of  direct  governmental  participation  in  business  enterprise. 
Belgium  has  carried  several  steps  further  the  plan  of  loan- 
ing government  funds  to  private  enterprise  for  low-cost 
housing  embodied  in  the  bill  introduced  in  Congress  by  for- 
mer Senator  William  M.  Calder,  himself  a  prominent 
builder  in  Brooklyn,  during  the  housing  crisis.  This  legisla- 
tion did  not  pass  and  interest  waned  as  the  emergency  went 
by.  To  give  abundant  life  and  effective  power  to  limited 
dividend  and  cooperative  corporations,  organized  to  erect 
and  manage  model  tenements  in  the  insanitary  areas  of  our 
great  cities  by  the  loan  of  public  funds  under  proper  safe- 
guards, is  a  measure  worth  considering  as  a  national  contribu- 
tion to  the  solution  of  this  perplexing  problem. 


V:  Amsterdam  and  Hilversum 

HOLLAND  is  a  mere  spot  on  the  map  of  Eu- 
rope. It  has  but  12,582  square  miles,  a  great 
part  of  which  has  been  won  from  the  sea.  Its 
colonial  possessions  total  783,000  square  miles. 
The  total  population  is  only  7,000,000.  Yet  this  frugal  little 
land  has,  in  proportion  to  its  population,  done  far  more  for 
the  housing  of  its  workers  than  any  other  country. 

Holland  did  not  wait  for  the  emergency  caused  by  the 
War.  As  early  as  1901  it  adopted  the  policy  of  loaning 
money  to  cities  and  public  utility  and  cooperative  societies 
guaranteed  by  municipalities,  for  the  erection  of  workers' 
dwellings  up  to  100  per  cent,  of  the  cost.  These  loans  are  at 
low  interest  for  the  government  can  borrow  at  much  lower 
rates  than  private  business  and  passes  this  advantage  along 
to  the  cities  and  building  societies. 

In  Amsterdam,  the  commercial  capital,  with  more  than 
10  per  cent,  of  the  nation's  population,  the  building  socie- 
ties, from  1909  to  1917,  erected  dwellings  for  4,573  fami- 
lies without  any  subsidy.  Because  of  high  costs  caused  by  the 
War  a  subsidy  was  begun  in  1918  and,  during  the  last  ten 
years,  these  societies  have  provided  n,OOO  homes.  Before 
1919  the  City  of  Amsterdam  contented  itself  with  stimu- 
lating and  supervising  the  work  of  the  societies  and  did  no 
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building  of  its  own.  Since  1919  the  city  has  been  compelled 
to  enter  the  field  in  an  effort  to  meet  the  housing  emergency 
and,  during  the  past  ten  years,  has  provided  for  7,000  fami- 
lies in  model  tenements  and  cottages  in  garden  suburbs. 
Through  subsidy  to  private  builders  another  15,000  homes 
for  workers  have  been  provided  since  the  War. 

And  Amsterdam  works  under  great  difficulties.  The  city 
is  the  outgrowth  of  a  fishing  village  built  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  on  the  mud  flats  where  the  Amstel  joins  the  Y,  a 
branch  of  Zuyderzee.  It  soon  became  a  commercial  center  but 
was  of  no  great  importance  until  the  Spanish  wars  ruined 
Antwerp  and  Amsterdam  became  a  haven  for  refugees  from 
the  South.  In  the  ten  years  between  1585-1595,  the  popula- 
tion is  said  to  have  doubled.  During  the  French  ascendency, 
despite  the  fact  that  King  Louis  placed  loyalty  to  his  adopted 
country  above  the  interests  of  Napoleon,  population  actually 
declined. 

Amsterdam  is  the  Venice  of  the  North.  Most  of  the  traf- 
fic is  by  water.  Supplies,  merchandise,  coal,  and  other  com- 
modities are  brought  to  the  door  by  canal  boat:  there  are  no 
trucks.  Streets  are  narrow  and,  for  the  most  part,  run  along 
the  canals.  There  are  few  automobiles  and  almost  all  of 
these  are  taxis.  The  bicycle  is  the  national  mode  of  convey- 
ance. Also  the  Dutch  are  great  pedestrians — every  evening 
the  narrow  Kalver  Straade,  the  main  shopping  street,  is  over- 
flowing with  people,  mostly  young,  walking  hastily  up  the 
street  and  then,  just  as  hastily,  back  again. 

The  birth  of  modern  Amsterdam  came  in  1875  when  the 
Nordzeekanal  giving  direct  access  to  the  ocean  was  com- 
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pleted.  In  the  half  century  since,  the  population  has  jumped 
from  280,000  to  over  700,000. 

The  growth  of  the  city  has  been  a  constant  battle  with 
shifting  sands  and  submerged  fields.  Every  time  the  walls 
were  moved  out  to  give  the  city  room,  dikes  and  ramparts 
had  to  be  built  and  fields  filled  in.  Buildings  can  not  rest 
on  the  soft  mud,  but  must  be  erected  on  foundations  of 
piles,  often  forty  or  more  feet  long,  which  go  down  through 
the  loose  loam  and  shifting  sands  to  the  firmer  soil  beneath. 
The  city  has  recently  purchased  large  areas  of  land  sur- 
rounding the  developed  section  for  the  erection  of  workers' 
homes.  This  land  has  to  be  filled  at  great  expense  by  bring- 
ing sand  from  the  seashore. 

Amsterdam  is  stringently  zoned.  In  the  older  parts  no 
tenement  may  exceed  four  stones  in  height  $  in  the  newer 
districts  only  three-story  and,  in  some  areas,  only  two-story 
buildings  are  permitted.  All  tenement  windows  face  either 
the  street  or  the  rear  yard,  and  one  stairway  never  serves 
more  than  two  families  on  a  floor.  Many  of  the  buildings 
are  three-  or  four-story  single  flats.  There  is  no  central  heat 
and  no  bath.  The  Dutch — a  frugal  people — appreciate 
wholesome  surroundings,  light  and  air,  but  know  nothing 
of  the  gimcracks  and  conveniences  that  have  become  essen- 
tial to  the  poorest  American  families. 

The  exterior  of  the  buildings  is  far  in  advance  of  their 
interior  arrangements.  The  city  has  encouraged  many  archi- 
tects to  enter  the  field  of  industrial  housing.  There  is  great 
variety  in  design,  but  the  new  school  predominates — hori- 
zontal lines,  massed  windows,  flat  roofs,  balconies  and  many 
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circular  projections  on  the  outside,  some  merely  ornamental, 
others  for  stairways  or  bay  windows.  While  many  facades 
are  unusual  if  not  uncouth,  the  general  appearance  of  the 
newer  buildings  is  attractive. 

The  interior  of  each  block  is  parked  with  shrubs  and  foun- 
tains and  gardens,  and  the  backs  of  the  buildings  are  as 
carefully  finished  as  the  street  fronts.  Many  square  blocks 
are  left  vacant  for  parks  and  playgrounds.  School  buildings 
are  extremely  well  done  and  harmonize  in  design  with  the 
surrounding  tenements.  The  interior  arrangements  of  the 
newer  schools  are  far  more  elaborate  and  expensive  than 
those  even  of  American  cities.  In  the  recently  reclaimed 
areas  on  the  south  side  of  the  city  five  wide  canals  spanned 
by  bridges  are  lined  with  municipal  tenements  and  schools 
and  create  an  inspiring  vista.  The  municipal  tenements,  which 
rent  from  $3  to  $4  a  room  per  month  are  not  distinguishable 
to  the  casual  observer  from  private  high  class  apartments 
renting  for  several  times  as  much.  Seven  florins  a  week  (a 
florin  is  about  40  cents)  for  an  apartment  of  four  rooms  is 
the  average  rent.  Those  who  can  not  afford  to  pay  the  usual 
rates  are  given  still  cheaper  rentals  and  those  who  can  pay 
more  are  charged  accordingly.  The  Stadtischen  Wohnungs- 
amtes,  of  which  Dr.  Arie  Keppler  is  director,  passes  on  fam- 
ilies who  apply  and  provides  accommodations  according  to 
their  means.  To  avoid  jealousy  there  is  no  variation  in  rents 
except  for  location  and  size  in  the  same  group  of  apartments 
— but  some  groups  of  buildings  are  rented  cheaper  than 
others  where  the  accommodation  is  practically  the  same. 
Several  years  ago  the  loss  from  the  operation  of  new  tene- 
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ments  was  considerable  but  now  rents  are  expected  to  pay 
about  90  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of  maintenance  of  the  newer 
buildings.  The  annual  loss  is  over  a  million  dollars  a  year, 
of  which  the  national  government  bears  almost  three- 
quarters. 

Amsterdam  has  begun  a  unique  experiment  across  the  free 
municipal  ferry.  On  the  north  side  of  the  Y,  a  group  of 
"probationary"  homes  has  been  erected,  scrupulously  clean, 
but  bare  and  unattractive,  consisting  of  long  rows  of  attached 
one-story,  one-family  buildings.  There  is  a  large  play- 
ground, a  public  bath  and  a  social  hall,  but  there  are  no 
trees,  no  flowers,  no  cheerfulness.  It  is  surprising  that  in 
Holland,  known  everywhere  for  its  shining  floors  and  cop- 
per kitchen  dishes,  where  the  guidebooks  tell  us  there  are 
no  unclean  hotels,  there  is  a  considerable  class  of  people  so 
low  as  to  be  semi-criminal  and  so  filthy  that  they  can  not  be 
tolerated  within  smelling  distance  of  self-respecting  folks. 
Dr.  Keppler  selects  families  of  this  sort  who  show  some 
signs  of  improvement  and  puts  them  in  the  probationary 
settlement  at  nominal  rents.  If  they  make  good  in  six  months 
or  a  year,  and  succeed  in  keeping  clean  and  reasonably  hon- 
est, homes  are  assigned  them  in  the  regular  city  tenements  -y 
if  they  fail  they  go  back  to  the  rookeries  from  which  they 
came.  The  settlement  is  purposely  kept  unattractive  though 
sanitary  so  that  its  tenants  will  not  want  to  linger.  The  pro- 
bationary settlement  is  but  little  more  than  a  year  old  and 
it  is  too  early  to  measure  the  results. 

Slum  clearance  has  again  come  to  the  front  in  Amsterdam. 
In  the  eight  years  before  the  War  3,500  old  buildings  were 
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condemned.  From  1914  until  recently  little  or  nothing  was 
done  because  of  the  lack  of  accommodations  caused  by  the 
War.  Many  canal  boats  were  impressed  into  service  for 
homes.  There  is  still  a  large  colony  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Y,  and  there  was  great  overcrowding  in  the  older  quarters, 
so  that  even  insanitary  dwellings  could  not  be  spared.  But 
within  the  last  two  years  hundreds  of  cellar  dwellings  have 
been  declared  unlivable  and  vacated,  and  several  blocks  of 
old  houses  have  been  condemned.  The  city  has  erected  1,500 
new  tenements  in  the  same  neighborhoods  which  it  rents 
very  cheaply  to  accommodate  those  dispossessed.  Only  a  few 
blocks  away  from  this  region  of  rookeries,  in  the  Jewish 
quarter  where  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  Jews  found 
refuge  from  oppression,  is  the  house  of  Rembrandt  who  did 
so  much  to  glorify  Amsterdam  and  make  it  honored  for  its 
art  as  well  as  its  trade.  The  Ryks  Museum  contains  many 
of  his  canvases. 

Amsterdam  has  also  built  garden  suburbs.  The  city  ac- 
quired large  tracts  of  land  north  of  the  Y,  cheap  yet  ac- 
cessible. Part  has  been  used  for  industrial  development,  part 
for  garden  villages.  As  in  the  case  of  the  tenements,  public 
utility  societies  were  the  pioneers ;  but  the  city  entered  the 
field  in  1921  and  has  erected  over  3,000  cottages. 

Oostzaan,  one  of  the  first  of  these  developments,  contains 
about  1,400  dwellings,  mostly  of  five  rooms.  There  is  a 
shopping  center,  two  schools,  a  reading-room,  a  hospital  and 
playgrounds.  There  are  front  and  rear  gardens  and,  in  some 
of  the  streets,  the  trees  according  to  an  old  Dutch  custom 
are  trained  on  trellises  like  vines. 
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Niewendam,  the  newest  garden  village,  has  a  greater  va- 
riety and  originality  of  plan  5  there  is  a  wide  central  mall 
running  into  a  park  and  a  shopping  center  with  radiating 
streets.  Seven  different  architects  have  been  engaged  to  de- 
sign groups  of  houses  so  that  there  shall  be  no  monotony. 
There  is  a  small  lake  and  recreation  ground.  Shops  are 
arcaded.  One  group  of  cottages  surrounding  a  green  is  for 
old  couples.  These  contain  a  living  room,  kitchen,  bedroom 
and  storage  place.  They  are  artistic  in  design  and  rent  for 
about  $6.50  a  month.  The  old  folks  are  extremely  proud 
of  these  little  homes,  raise  many  flowers,  and  delight  in 
showing  their  quarters  to  visitors. 

Though  the  cottage  suburbs  are  cheap,  pleasant  and  con- 
venient they  are  not  as  popular  as  the  tenements.  There  are 
vacancies  in  them  and  the  authorities  have  to  plead  with  the 
burghers  to  leave  the  slums  of  Amsterdam  for  something  in- 
comparably better. 

Amsterdam  has  a  morning  and  evening  rush  hour  but  it 
is  reversed — mornings  the  toilers  go  out  from  the  city  to 
the  shipyards,  farms  and  factories  on  the  outskirts.  Evenings 
they  come  back  to  the  crowded  canals,  the  high  and  gloomy 
tenements  with  huge  storage  attics,  protruding  upper  sto- 
ries ...  to  shed  the  rain  it  is  said  .  .  .  and  shops  on  the 
first  floor.  The  flats  are  dark,  there  is  little  room;  but  the 
streets  are  crowded  with  bicycles  and  pedestrians,  on  the 
canals  the  boats  are  drifting  by.  One  can  walk  up  and  down 
the  Kalverstraad,  and  perhaps  go  into  a  cafe  for  a  glass  of 
beer  and  some  music.  Why  live  at  Niewendam? 

Half  way  between  Amsterdam  and  its  ancient  enemy, 


A  Portion  of  Niewendam — Amsterdam's  Largest  Garden  Suburb 
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Utrecht,  lies  Hilversum.  Writers  of  books  and  articles  on 
housing  call  it  a  "garden  city."  This  term  has  come  to  mean 
a  community  created  out  of  hand  like  Welwyn.  Hence,  in 
the  technical  sense,  Hilversum  is  not  a  "garden  city,"  though 
it  is  a  very  pleasant  place  in  which  to  live.  It  is  a  medieval 
town — at  least  500  years  old.  In  forty  years  its  population 
has  grown  from  12,000  to  50,000.  Many  who  have  busi- 
nesses in  Amsterdam  live  here,  though  it  has  manufactures 
and  a  well-defined  life  of  its  own.  As  a  "Satellite  Town" — 
Amsterdam  is  eighteen  miles  away — it  grew  naturally,  and 
its  example  is  therefore  in  some  respects  of  greater  import 
than  that  of  Welwyn.  In  a  half  century  of  housing  effort 
we  have  had  but  two  garden  cities  in  Europe  and,  giving 
Mariemont  the  benefit  of  the  doubt,  but  one  in  the  United 
States,  carved  out  of  farms  and  ideally  planned  from  the 
turning  of  the  first  shovelful  of  earth.  There  are  hundreds 
and  thousands  of  Hilversums  which  "just  grew,"  as  rivers, 
railroads,  factories,  land  developers,  and  main  highways 
have  ordained. 

Very  great  credit  is  due  to  Letchworth  and  Welwyn,  but, 
after  all,  it  is  most  important  to  know  what  the  ordinary 
town  can  do,  not  what  can  be  accomplished  by  abundant 
capital  in  a  brand  new  environment.  For  the  millions  will 
continue  to  live  in  communities  which  already  exist  or  grow 
from  natural  causes. 

The  vision  and  art  of  one  man  has  changed  Hilversum 
from  an  average  Dutch  town  to  an  international  show-place 
and  housing  laboratory.  It  was  in  1915  that  W.  M.  Dudok 
came  there  as  municipal  architect.  He  is  a  modernist  but  not 
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an  extremist.  He  combines  practical  business  sense  with  art. 
He  has  shown  that  the  simplest  and  most  inexpensive  crea- 
tions may  be  of  the  highest  architectural  merit.  He  pre- 
served— so  far  as  was  possible  in  a  rapidly  growing  city — 
the  surrounding  scenery,  and  erected  his  municipal  cottages 
in  waste  places  and  areas  without  any  special  claim  to  beauty. 
He  aimed  to  build,  not  individual  homes  but  streets  and 
whole  village  areas;  cottages  were  grouped  about  schools, 
libraries,  squares,  baths,  in  a  harmonious  whole.  Perhaps  we 
may  best  understand  Mr.  Dudok  from  his  own  words: 

Compared  with  the  great  problems  of  town-planning  and  town- 
construction,  village-planning  is  only  chamber-music,  but  also 
chamber-music  may,  in  certain  respects,  be  orchestral.  Effect  has 
not  been  sought  in  showy  details;  by  this  only  littleness  is  demon- 
strated: the  piles  are  split  up  into  pieces  instead  of  keeping  them  as 
one  whole.  In  building  houses  we  have  simply  aimed  at  erecting 
quiet  rows  and  squares.  .  .  .  Now  the  symmetrical  solution  has 
been  applied  with  its  greater  monumental  effect,  now  the  asym- 
metrical solution  with  its  more  romantic  character.  Also  in  these 
greater  piles  you  will  observe  a  growing  attempt  to  achieve  the 
utmost  simplification:  the  effect  is  exclusively  sought  in  characteris- 
tic grouping  of  the  spaces  required  programmatically,  a  grouping 
which  had  to  find  expression  in  a  clear  and  pregnant  plastic.  Little 
value  has  been  attached  to  external  decoration:  it  does  not  occur 
anywhere,  at  least  not  in  the  form  of  more  or  less  loose  ornamen- 
tation; door  and  window  are  the  natural  and  pure  ornaments  of  the 
otherwise  unbroken  facade,  which  often  rests  as  a  large  plane  on  a 
series  of  windows  like  the  forehead  on  the  eye. 

This  Dutch  architect  has  sought  not  only  to  build  attrac- 
tive quarters  for  workers,  grouped  round  communal  build- 
ings; but  has  made  these  groups  integral  parts  of  the  ex- 
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panding  city.  The  slaughterhouse  is  striking  and  enhances 
the  artistic  effect  of  the  neighborhood  -y  the  pumping-station 
— far  from  a  thing  of  beauty  in  American  cities — is  of  mod- 
est but  attractive  design  5  it  is  covered  with  vines  and  is  made 
the  central  feature  of  the  park  and  lake.  The  lumber,  brick, 
and  coal  yards — so  dirty  and  unattractive  with  us — are 
tucked  away  on  the  flat  bank  of  the  canal.  No  sheds  are 
permitted.  Everything  is  piled  in  order  and  on  a  higher 
level,  just  above  those  yards,  in  an  attractive  residential 
section. 

The  housing  work  of  the  city  is  supplemented  by  that  of 
private  limited  dividend  societies,  whose  architects  work  in 
close  cooperation  with  the  city  department.  The  cottages  are 
mostly  of  four  and  five  rooms.  There  are  no  private  baths 
but  the  city  erects  splendid  public  baths  in  connection  with 
the  various  groups  of  homes.  There  are  large  gardens  5 
flowers  and  shrubs  abound.  There  are  trees  and  fountains 
and  open  squares. 

During  the  War  and  for  some  years  afterwards,  the  city 
and  state  had  to  subsidize  building  for  workers  in  Hilver- 
sum. But  this  is  one  of  the  few  European  communities  that 
no  longer  operates  housing  at  a  loss.  In  the  last  few  years 
the  building  of  laborers'  cottages  in  Hilversum  has  been 
self-supporting.  It  costs  2,800  florins  ($1,120)  to  build  the 
average  worker's  house  and  the  land  cost  is  600  florins 
($240).  Rents  vary  from  3.60  to  6  florins  a  week  ($7  to 
$12  a  month). 

The  charm  of  Hilversum  is  that  it  is  itself:  its  roots  go 
back  to  the  days  when  a  few  fisher  folks  settled  here  and 
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there  on  the  dunes  and  began  their  courageous  battle  with 
the  sea.  It  still  has  its  traditional  market  and  retains  its 
ancient  customs  and  habits  and  some  of  its  old  buildings. 
The  new  is  sweeping  away  the  old  5  but  old  traditions  are 
being  preserved. 


VI:  Cologne,  Frankfort  and  "Modernism" 


i 


charming  old  city  of  Ulm  was  one  of  the 
first  of  German  cities  to  purchase  land  on  its 
outskirts  and  erect  garden  suburbs.  Almost  every 
city  in  Germany  has  followed  suit.  Cologne  and 
Frankfort  are  among  those  municipalities  which,  since  the 
War,  have  triumphed  signally  over  a  sea  of  trouble — in- 
flation and  a  worthless  currency,  the  wiping  out  of  capital, 
poverty  and  unemployment,  and  heavy  taxation  for  indem- 
nities and  for  domestic  purposes. 

One  of  the  oldest  of  European  cities,  Cologne  was  for- 
merly the  capital  of  a  Roman  province  and  an  important 
Roman  camp.  In  the  Middle  Ages  it  was  the  largest  of  Ger- 
man cities  as  well  as  the  most  important  and  until  1880,  it 
was  confined  within  medieval  walls.  In  that  year  the  fortifi- 
cations were  destroyed,  the  city  burst  its  bounds,  the  Ring- 
strasse  was  created,  and  vast  suburban  areas  were  thrown 
open  for  parks  and  the  growth  and  development  of  the  city. 
New  fortifications  further  out  were  added  after  the  World 
War  and,  to-day,  the  city  has  the  largest  suburban  area  of 
any  German  city  and  owns  a  large  part  of  the  surrounding 
land. 

While  the  old  city  is  a  semicircle  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
Rhine,  the  new  city  is  a  huge  circle  extending  miles  in  all 
directions  into  the  country.  Not  only  is  the  "alt-stadt"  ringed 
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round  with  parks  where  the  old  wall  and  fortifications  stood, 
but  park  reservations  are  scattered  throughout  the  rural  belt. 
Mixed  in  with  these  are  122  building  operations — almost  all 
for  workers,  on  city  property,  and  carried  on  by  cooperative 
and  public  utility  building  societies,  financed  by  the  city  and 
operating  under  its  direction.  Most  of  the  developments  are 
"garten  siedlungen,"  little  villages  in  themselves.  There  is 
plenty  of  agricultural  land  around  Cologne  and  the  garden 
suburbs  are  usually  separated  from  each  other  by  farms. 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  solid  city  in  the  outer  area  and 
never  will  be  if  present  plans  are  carried  out. 

Since  1919  over  22,000  houses  have  been  provided,  two- 
thirds  by  building  societies.  About  5,000  were  erected  by 
private  builders  with  government  aid  and  only  about  i,OOO 
by  private  enterprise  without  state  help. 

While  the  English  cities  are  stressing  one- family  cottages 
Cologne  is  going  rapidly  in  the  other  direction.  In  the  first 
year  after  the  War,  628  one-family  houses  and  107  two- 
and  three-family  dwellings  were  erected — the  number  of 
apartments  in  "mehr-familien"  homes  was  but  370.  For 
some  years  the  number  of  each  was  nearly  equal  but,  since 
1924,  the  multifamily  homes  have  increased  by  leaps  and 
bounds.  In  1926  and  1927  the  number  of  two-  and  three- 
family  homes  was  double  that  of  one-family  cottages  and 
the  number  of  apartments  in  tenements  more  than  ten  times 
as  many.  Several  of  the  garden  suburbs  which  were  laid  out 
entirely  for  one-family  houses  are  being  completed  wholly 
with  tenements.  The  reason  for  this  startling  shift  is  that  the 
need  for  homes  was  very  urgent.  Added  to  the  emergency 
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resulting  naturally  from  the  War  was  the  house  famine 
caused  by  the  allied  occupation.  Funds  were  scarce  5  working 
capital  was  difficult  to  secure,  even  by  cities.  It  was  quicker 
and  cheaper  to  provide  tenements  than  one-family  homes. 
The  authorities  intimate  that,  with  the  return  of  normal 
conditions,  the  one-family  house  will  again  come  into  favor. 

The  new  tenements  are  mostly  in  groups  of  six  families, 
but  there  are  some  for  four  families,  some  for  nine,  and  a 
few  for  twelve.  The  tenements  are  built  in  solid  rows  but 
are  only  two  rooms  deep.  There  are  no  courts,  all  rooms 
face  either  the  street  or  the  middle  of  the  block,  a  clear 
space  much  wider  than  the  streets  and  used  for  playgrounds 
and  planting.  Great  stress  is  laid  on  light  and  air  3  cross  ven- 
tilation is  insisted  on  in  each  apartment.  The  rooms  are 
large  and  a  private  bath  is  provided  in  the  great  majority 
of  apartments.  The  number  of  rooms  averages  much  higher 
than  in  Vienna  or  even  London.  Most  of  the  apartments  are 
of  four  and  five  rooms  5  there  are  more  six-room  suites  than 
three-room.  The  rental  in  the  newer  dwellings  is  $3  a  room 
a  month.  It  is  somewhat  cheaper  in  the  older  buildings.  In 
1927  Cologne  provided  4,400  homes  at  a  capital  outlay  of 
$11,000,000. 

There  has  been  great  improvement  in  the  architecture  of 
the  multifamily  dwellings  in  recent  years.  Those  erected 
a  few  years  ago  are  (quite  inferior,  while  the  older  one- 
family  cottages  stand  up  well  with  the  more  modern  ones. 
There  is  a  tendency  towards  the  radical  school  of  architec- 
ture but,  by  comparison  with  Frankfort,  Cologne  is  conserva- 
tive. The  general  aspect  of  the  buildings  is  homelike,  com- 
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fortable,  "gemiithlich,"  and  the  freak  building  is  still  the 
exception.  The  recent  structures  achieve  artistic  merit  by  ar- 
rangement of  doors  and  windows  and  line,  and  by  use  of 
color  and  material,  rather  than  by  the  cheap  ornamentation 
which  in  the  past  has  been  the  bane  of  German  architecture 
and  which  causes  the  modern  architect  to  blush. 

It  is  doubtful  if  any  of  the  larger  German  cities  have,  in 
proportion  to  population,  made  more  progress  in  housing 
than  this  fine  old  Rhine  town,  so  rich  in  history,  dominated 
and  inspired  by  its  great  cathedral — the  pride  of  German 
builders  of  all  times. 

Frankfort-am-Main,  the  birthplace  of  the  Rothschilds 
and  of  Goethe,  is  a  name  to  conjure  visions  of  wealth,  busi- 
ness, culture,  and  history.  Here  in  the  old  quarter,  with  its 
quaint  narrow  streets,  its  carved  and  pictured  houses,  the 
Holy  Roman  Emperors  were  crowned.  Here  for  many 
years  Bismarck  represented  Prussia  in  the  German  confed- 
eration. 

This  ancient  city  has  grown  as  rapidly  of  late  as  an  Amer- 
ican "boom"  town.  When  Napoleon  III  declared  war  and 
the  legions  of  a  United  Germany  moved  on  Paris,  it  had  a 
population  of  8o,ooo.  To-day  it  has  half  a  million.  Its 
$10,000,000  railroad  station  would  gratify  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  a  much  larger  place  in  the  United  States,  and 
its  $18,000,000  harbor  is  an  object  lesson  to  cities  which 
lack  courage  to  overcome  natural  difficulties.  Frankfort  has 
played  a  progressive  role  in  municipal  affairs  for  many 
years,  and  it  was  to  be  expected  that  it  would  lead  in  hous- 
ing. Few  cities  have  done  more  since  the  War  and  none  are 
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more  extreme  in  following  the  cult  of  architectural  "mod- 


ernism." 


Amsterdam,  Cologne,  Paris,  and  many  other  cities,  have 
experimented  with  the  new  architecture:  Frankfort  has  gone 
over  to  it  body  and  soul.  Some  say  that  the  horizontal  line, 
flat  roof,  massed  windows  and  massed  wall  of  this  cult  are 
an  adaptation  from  ancient  Egypt.  They  are  mistaken:  the 
new  school  had  its  origin  in  Chicago.  The  name  of  Edward 
M.  Bassett,  of  Brooklyn,  promoter  of  zoning,  is  known  and 
revered  in  London.  In  Frankfort,  the  American  who  is 
looked  up  to  is  Frank  Lloyd  Wright,  formerly  of  Chicago. 

The  "modernist"  school  of  architecture  began  with  Louis 
Sullivan,  who  designed  the  Transportation  Building  at  Chi- 
cago World's  Fair,  in  1893.  His  idea  was  to  eliminate  show 
and  classicism  and  useless  ornament,  and  to  let  the  struc- 
ture tell  the  truth.  Form  should  express  function,  he 
thought:  construction  and  material  should  not  be  hidden. 
Among  the  many  disciples  of  Sullivan  and  the  Chicago 
school,  Frank  Lloyd  Wright  is  perhaps  the  most  illustrious. 
He  designed  the  Midway  Gardens  at  the  Chicago  Exposition, 
the  Larkin  Soap  Factory  in  Buffalo,  the  Imperial  Hotel  at 
Tokyo.  Built-in-furniture,  low,  horizontal  lines,  artistic  ef- 
fect through  mass,  and  truthful  expression  of  purpose  are 
his  ideals. 

Frankfort  houses  are  as  much  alike  as  Ford  cars.  They 
are  all  built  in  units.  The  large  house  has  more  units  than 
the  small  one,  that  is  all.  With  the  introduction  of  machine- 
made  houses,  the  architect  becomes  an  engineer.  There  is 
more  variety  in  the  apartment  buildings  in  Frankfort  than 


The  Recent  Tenements  at  Cologne  Largely  in  the  New  Art 


One  of  the  Older  Garden  Suburbs  in  Cologne  Mellowed 
by  Timey  Shrubs  and  Flowers 


Rows  of  One  Family  Houses 


Modernism  at  Its  Best  in  Frankfort 
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Vienna  and  London — A  Study  in  Contrasts.  The  London  Buildings 
Have  the  Essentials  But  Lack  the  Charm  of  the  Viennese 


Apartments  Rent  for  Two  Dollars  a  Month 


Workers  Apartments  in  Vienna  Provide  Play  and  Beauty 
as  Well  as  Shelter 


Views  of   Vienna's  Garten  Siedlungen,  above.  Beloivy   The 

Palatial  Amalienbady  Where  Small  Tradesmen  and 

Mechanics  Bathe  in  Royal  Splendor 
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in  the  one-family  dwellings — row  after  row  of  little  square 
boxes  all  alike.  The  only  relief  is  achieved  by  color,  set- 
backs, and  the  arrangement  of  rows  and  formations.  Car- 
ried to  the  extreme,  as  in  Frankfort,  these  new  sections 
seem  to  most  persons  very  ugly.  Yet  there  is  something 
worth  while  in  these  modernist  ideas — the  absence  of  useless 
ornament  and  cant  5  the  grouping  of  windows  j  the  use  of 
sheer  mass  of  material  for  architectural  effect  j  the  absence 
of  waste  space  j  the  use  of  color  j  making  the  form  fit  the 
use.  Not  all  of  the  modernist  buildings  are  ugly — the  Rue 
Mallet-Stevens,  a  rather  expensive  development  in  a  suburb 
of  Paris,  some  modernist  houses  at  Versailles,  a  few  of  the 
apartments  at  Cologne  and  Frankfort,  some  of  the  Dutch 
school  buildings  and  multifamily  houses — are  not  harsh 
but  prove  that  there  is  even  a  suggestion  of  beauty  as  well 
as  of  repose  in  extreme  simplicity. 

At  the  helm  in  Frankfort  is  Stadt-rat  Ernst  May,  for- 
merly connected  with  the  Schlesisches  Heim,  a  building  so- 
ciety of  Breslau.  Around  him  is  grouped  a  staff  of  young 
architects  of  the  new  school — to  whom  the  comparatively 
new  city  hall — a  large  impressive  building  harmonizing  with 
the  design  of  the  old  buildings  of  Frankfort  with  which  it  is 
surrounded — is  anathema. 

When  Germany  first  emerged  from  the  War,  Frankfort, 
with  rare  judgment,  put  its  thousands  of  unemployed  at 
work  erecting  the  finest  stadium  and  swimming  pool  in  Eu- 
rope. They  are  located  at  the  edge  of  the  state  forest  about 
fifteen  minutes'  ride  by  trolley  from  the  city.  The  pool  is 
not  only  large,  it  is  a  thing  of  beauty,  and  is  surrounded  by 
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grass  and  flowers  which  are  kept  green  despite  the  thou- 
sands who  lie  on  the  grass  taking  a  sun  bath  between  dips. 
There  are  of  course  restaurants  with  beer  and  music,  a  huge 
concrete  stadium  for  games  and  races,  an  open  air  theater, 
and  fields  for  tennis  and  all  manner  of  outdoor  games. 
Outdoor  sports,  games,  music,  hiking  and  housing  are  the 
things  the  Germans  of  the  Republic  have  turned  to  in  their 
death  grip  with  poverty,  financial  chaos  and  despair. 

Three  years  ago  Frankfort  inaugurated  a  building  pro- 
gram by  which  it  is  planned  to  complete,  in  ten  years,  20,000 
apartments  to  relieve  the  shortage  which  is  still  stringent. 
The  city  has  so  far  not  only  kept  abreast  of  its  program  but 
has  exceeded  its  yearly  quota. 

Building  in  Frankfort  is  conducted  by  four  agencies: 

The  city 

A  building  and  loan  company  for  small  dwellings 

Cooperative  societies 

Private  individuals. 

The  building-loan  and  cooperative  societies  are  largely 
financed  by  the  city,  and  even  private  individuals  receive 
city  aid  from  the  tax  on  old  buildings,  called  Hauszins- 
steuerhypotheky  a  word  which  does  its  share  to  make  .the 
language  unpopular.  This  tax  furnishes  40  per  cent,  of  the 
cost  of  all  new  dwellings  which  do  not  exceed  125  square 
meters  in  size  or  cost  more  than  $3,750.  It  is  considered  fair 
to  tax  old  buildings  for  the  benefit  of  new  ones  because  the 
old  mortgages  which  existed  before  the  War  were  practically 
wiped  out  by  the  inflation  of  the  currency  and  the  subsequent 
stabilization  of  the  mark.  The  money  furnished  through  the 
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Hauszmssteuerhy'pothek  bears  interest  at  only  I  per  cent, 
the  first  three  years,  and  3  per  cent,  thereafter.  The  rest  of 
the  money,  a  large  part  of  which  is  raised  through  bank 
mortgages,  has  to  pay  the  current  rate  of  interest.  Tenants 
are  expected  to  advance  from  10  to  20  per  cent,  of  the  cost. 
Private  builders  must  supply  20  per  cent,  of  the  capital. 
The  rest  is  furnished  by  the  city  or  by  banks  in  cooperation 
with  the  municipal  authorities. 

The  extremely  low  rate  of  interest  on  the  money  fur- 
nished from  the  Hauszinssteuerhypothek  is  said  to  be  neces- 
sary because  the  state  has  limited  the  rents  of  old  dwellings 
and  because  the  cost  of  new  construction  would  make  com- 
petition impossible  but  for  this  encouragement.  The  rent  in 
the  new  buildings  for  an  apartment  of  three  or  four  rooms 
is  from  $10  to  $15  a  month.  The  one-family  houses  rent 
for  from  $14  to  $22. 50  a  month. 

The  city  is  laying  out  the  suburbs  on  what  is  known  as 
the  "T  rob  ant  en  System."  Districts  are  zoned  as  industrial, 
residential,  and  open  areas — "stay-green  spaces."  The  city 
has  set  aside  space  for  stadiums  and  swimming  pools  besides 
vast  areas  for  all  manner  of  outdoor  games  and  sports. 
Small  streams  are  placed  in  "stay-green"  areas  and  no  build- 
ing will  be  allowed  to  mar  their  rural  beauty. 

The  work  of  the  Frankfort  architects  is  interpreted  by 
Eugene  Kaufmann,  Stadt  Baurat,  who  has  designed  and 
supervised  many  of  the  "modernist"  houses  and  is  one  of 
Herr  May's  enthusiastic  cabinet.  "The  individual  settlements 
and  planning  of  the  separate  types,"  says  Baurat  Kaufmann, 
"correspond  with  the  arrangement  of  areas  within  the  gen- 
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eral  plan.  In  Frankfort  we  made  a  departure  from  the  ex- 
isting requirements.  The  demand  above  all  for  air,  light  and 
sun  in  every  room  of  the  dwellings  received  first  considera- 
tion ;  also  the  provision  of  sufficient  bedrooms  in  order  to 
secure  the  separation  of  children  of  different  sex;  and  finally 
extensive  lightening  of  the  work  of  the  housewife  to  free 
her  for  the  education  of  the  children  and  to  take  part  in 
the  interests  of  the  husband  and  work  in  the  garden.  All 
the  new  Frankfort  kitchens  are  constructed  with  complete 
built-in  equipment  to  provide  for  the  saving  of  work  and, 
in  order  to  make  this  financially  possible,  all  the  unneces- 
sary decorations  of  the  house — the  fronts  as  well  as  the  in- 
teriors— have  been  sacrificed  to  lighten  housework,  smooth 
wooden  doors  and  uniform  sills  being  used.  The  door 
frames  are  not  made,  as  formerly,  of  wood  with  elaborate 
carving  but  of  iron  so  that  they  are  more  durable  and  easier 
to  clean.  They  are  also  cheaper  because  of  mass  production. 
The  hardware  of  the  windows  and  doors  has  also  been  stand- 
ardized in  simple  but  suitable  forms  and  is  made  of  nickel, 
a  material  which  needs  no  polishing  or  other  care.  In  the 
settlements  outside  of  the  city,  in  place  of  the  steep  roofs 
which  were  formerly  used,  a  flat  roof  is  chosen.  This  per- 
mits the  use  of  the  upper  story  to  the  furthest  corner  and 
increases  the  usable  area  of  the  building.  It  also  makes  a 
large  part  of  the  area  of  the  building  usable  for  roof  gar- 
dens. Consolidation  of  the  various  building  projects  at  a 
few  points  in  large  developments  offers  not  only  remark- 
able advantages  in  economy  but  also  gives  the  architects 
a  more  effective  means  of  construction  than  heretofore. 


Floor  Plans  of  One-family  Houses  at  Frankfort 
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Under  the  new  system  whole  lines  of  houses  and  streets  can 
be  treated  effectively  in  color,  and  setbacks  can  be  used  for 
whole  groups." 

Everywhere  builders  and  architects  have  sought  for  a 
new  system  which  would  make  homes  cheaper.  Hundreds 
of  new  ideas  in  forms,  materials,  systems,  have  been  tried 
out  but  practical  builders  have  always  come  back  to  brick  as 
first  choice,  with  cinder  concrete  as  a  close  second,  where 
skilled  masons  were  difficult  to  obtain. 

Frankfort  is  almost  the  only  city  which  has  done  more 
than  experiment  with  a  new  system.  The  authorities  discov- 
ered that  there  were  large  deposits  of  "pumice"  in  the 
neighborhood  which  readily  made  up  into  a  light  block, 
cheap  and  easy  to  handle.  The  Frankfort  houses  are  built 
with  unskilled  labor,  in  large  quantities,  and  by  a  modern 
efficiency  system.  Each  block  is  numbered  j  all  that  has  to  be 
done  is  to  lift  it  to  its  proper  place.  The  blocks  are  made  in 
huge  quantities  in  winter  and,  in  spring,  a  steam  crane  trav- 
els up  the  middle  of  the  street  selected,  lifting  blocks  into 
position  on  each  side.  Because  of  the  lightness  of  the  ma- 
terial, blocks  of  large  size  can  be  easily  laid  in  this  manner. 
It  takes  but  a  few  days  to  complete  the  shell  of  a  house 
and,  as  everything  inside  is  also  standardized,  building  is 
greatly  accelerated.  Baurat  Kaufmann  estimates  the  saving 
in  cost  over  ordinary  construction  at  20  per  cent.  This  plan 
is  evidently  successful  in  Frankfort  but  requires  an  abun- 
dance of  cheap  and  light  material — such  as  pumice — a  stand- 
ardized form  of  building,  and  large  scale  operation. 

Frankfort  and  Cologne  typify  the  splendid  achievements 
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of  the  German  Republic  and  the  courage,  resourcefulness 
and  will  to  live  of  the  people.  The  new  Germany  belongs 
to  the  young — gymnastics,  games,  swimming,  sun  baths, 
travel,  music.  Health  and  physical  perfection  have  taken 
the  place  of  the  "goose  step"  and  the  military  ideal.  Bis- 
marck was  not  far  wrong  when  he  mused:  "Perhaps  God  will 
send  Germany  a  second  era  of  decay,  followed  by  a  fresh 
period  of  glory  5  that  will  certainly  be  upon  a  republican 
basis." 


VII:  Vienna  Excels 

VIENNA  is  one  of  the  oldest  of  European  cities. 
As  a  Roman  outpost  it  was  known  as  Vindo- 
bona.  Marcus  Aurelius,  who  died  there  in  A.  D. 
1 80  was,  like  everyone  else,  fond  of  the  place. 
During  the  Middle  Ages  Vienna  was  the  bulwark  of  the 
West  against  the  East.  Soliman  and  Mohammed  stormed  its 
walls  in  vain.  The  seat  of  an  empire — the  gateway  between 
Asia  and  Europe — it  soon  became  not  only  an  important 
military  and  trading  post,  but  a  center  of  culture,  of  music, 
art,  literature  and  science.  Of  tragedy  it  has  always  had  its 
full  share,  but  Vienna  is  most  often  thought  of  as  a  center 
of  brilliant  life,  a  place  of  joy  and  companionship.  Although 
a  magnet  for  Beethoven,  Mozart,  Hayden  and  Gluck,  its 
life  is  best  revealed  by  the  songs  of  its  own  Schubert  and 
by  the  waltzes  of  Johann  and  Richard  Strauss. 

While  the  spirit  of  Vienna  is  very  old,  the  greater  part 
of  the  present  city  dates  back  only  to  1857.  In  tnat  Year 
the  fortifications  which  encircled  the  city,  created  unhealth- 
ful  congestion  within,  and  prevented  the  population  from 
spreading,  were  torn  down.  In  place  of  the  old  forts  came 
the  Ringstrasse,  a  wide  boulevard  shaded  with  trees.  And 
along  the  Ringstrasse,  drilling  fields  and  extensive  public 
lands,  originally  held  for  defense  of  the  city,  were  laid  out 
by  a  planning  commission  into  parks,  boulevards,  sites  for 
public  buildings,  the  Rat-haus,  the  University,  the  Opera, 
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the  Cathedral,  and  for  palaces,  and  art  museums.  The  land 
not  required  for  public  purposes,  about  a  fifth  of  the  out- 
side area,  was  cut  up  into  building  plots  and  sold  to  private 
owners,  under  restrictions  carefully  designed  to  create  a 
beautiful  and  harmonious  city.  To  secure  immediate  devel- 
opment tax  exemption  for  thirty  years  was  given  to  those 
who  built  within  the  first  five  years.  Thus  was  modern 
Vienna  created  almost  at  the  stroke  of  the  hand.  Incidentally 
the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  one-fifth  of  the  land  paid  a  sub- 
stantial part  of  the  cost  of  recreating  the  city. 

Nowhere  did  the  World  War  bring  greater  changes  than 
in  Austria.  A  vast  polyglot  empire  with  a  mixed  population 
but  economically  efficient — extending  from  Germany  and 
Switzerland  to  the  plains  of  the  Vistula  and  beyond  the 
Carpathians,  from  the  Russian  plain  to  the  shores  of  the 
Southern  Adriatic — shrunk  to  a  mountain  Republic  of  some 
30,000  square  miles.  A  population  of  51,000,000  was  di- 
vided to  make  three  new  nations  and  add  to  three  others, 
until  only  6,000,000  remained.  The  Austria  of  to-day  has 
a  smaller  area  and  fewer  inhabitants  than  the  State  of  Illi- 
nois. It  is  but  half  the  size  of  Florida  and  only  three- 
quarters  that  of  Greece.  It  can  not  raise  sufficient  corn  or 
wheat  or  rye  to  feed  its  people  and,  though  industrial,  lacks 
coal,  copper,  and  oil.  For  all  these  it  is  dependent  on  its 
neighbors  who  have  erected  high  tariff  walls.  One-third  of 
the  total  population  live  in  the  capital  city — a  huge  head 
with  a  tiny  body. 

What  has  all  this  to  do  with  housing?  Everything,  if  the 
housing  policy  of  the  municipality  is  to  be  understood. 
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Vienna  is  erecting  the  finest  apartments  in  the  world  for 
workers,  and  is  the  only  city  which  expects  no  return  on 
the  capital  invested!  Rent  is  nominal:  the  tenant  pays  only 
for  the  upkeep  of  the  building.  In  other  cities  rent  consumes 
from  a  quarter  to  a  third  of  the  tenant's  income  -y  in  Vienna, 
but  2  per  cent.  An  apartment  costs  from  $1.05  to  $2  a 
month,  depending  upon  size  and  location.  A  one-family  cot- 
tage in  one  of  the  Garten-Siedlungen  can  be  had  for  about 
the  same  rental.  Such  a  financial  policy  in  the  United 
States  would  be  unthinkable.  Free  rent  is  not  needed,  is  con- 
trary to  all  traditions,  and  would  be  resented  by  our  work- 
ers— although  no  one  seems  to  mind  having  the  city  pay  two 
cents  additional  every  time  a  passenger  drops  a  nickel  in 
the  slot  of  the  New  York  subways. 

The  housing  policy  of  Vienna — which  would  spell  stark 
madness  almost  anywhere  else — seems  quite  rational  for  the 
Austrian  capital. 

The  War  swept  away  private  capital,  the  accumulated  sav- 
ings of  rich  and  poor  alike.  High  taxation  and  rent  control, 
succeeding  the  Armistice,  wiped  out  all  equity  in  real  prop- 
erty. The  Vienna  landlord  of  housing  properties  is  merely  a 
janitor.  He  is  allowed  to  charge  enough  for  upkeep,  for 
taxes,  and  for  rent  collection  and  management,  but  he  gets 
no  return  on  his  investment.  Should  the  city  with  its  new 
dwellings  fare  better  than  the  private  owner  of  old  ones? 

Why  is  it  that  Vienna  finds  it  necessary  to  confiscate  the 
value  of  real  property? 

Wages  are  very  low.  Industry  and  agriculture  are  the 
sources  of  life.  After  the  Armistice,  Austria  faced  starva- 
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tion  and  despair.  The  country  could  not  raise  enough  food. 
There  was  no  market  for  its  industrial  products  in  the  sur- 
rounding countries,  for  they  at  once  enacted  high  tariffs  and 
were  themselves  only  a  degree  less  poor  than  Austria.  The 
League  of  Nations  arranged  a  loan  and  supervised  the 
finances  and,  gradually  and  heroically,  Austria  crept  back  to 
life  and  work.  To  live,  Austria  had  to  dispose  of  its  products 
and  undersell  its  competitors.  It  could  do  this  only  if  wages 
were  kept  low.  Something  had  to  give  way.  The  landlord 
was  sacrificed  that  the  worker  might  live. 

Immediately  after  the  Armistice,  Vienna's  position  was  too 
critical  for  anything  but  mere  existence.  In  1921  the  Coun- 
cil attempted  to  stimulate  new  construction  by  granting  ex- 
emption from  requisition,  exemption  from  local  rates  for 
thirty  years,  and  also  from  the  housing  tax.  But  tax  exemp- 
tion failed.  Private  enterprise  did  not  take  hold.  The  mu- 
nicipality decided  to  step  into  the  breach  and  provide  homes 
for  its  workers. 

In  1923  the  rent  tax  was  abolished  and  a  more  remunera- 
tive housing  tax  was  substituted,  the  entire  proceeds  to  be 
used  for  new  buildings. 

The  number  of  families  provided  for  by  the  Vienna  mu- 
nicipality each  year  is  as  follows: 

1919   386 

1920   105 

1921    137 

1922   658 

1923   2,256 
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1926  ..........................  6,379 

1927  ..........................   5>°o° 

There  are  under  construction  dwellings  for  6,000  families 
in  1928,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  same  number  of  apart- 
ments will  be  erected  each  year  until  1932. 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  why  a  city  that  lost  nearly 
200,000  of  its  population  since  1914  need  build  so  exten- 
sively. The  reason  is  that  the  old  housing  is  unfit.  The  ma- 
jority of  workers'  families  live  in  one-room  tenements.  The 
number  of  marriages  increased  rapidly  after  the  War  and, 
while  the  population  declined,  the  number  of  housekeeping 
families  actually  increased.  Those  who  had  doubled  up  in 
narrow  quarters  now  seek  homes  of  their  own. 

Before  the  War  many  of  the  workers'  dwellings  had  no 
kitchens  and  no  halls  j  only  23  per  cent,  had  gas  or  electric 
light;  but  5  per  cent,  had  running  water  j  in  92  per  cent. 
the  toilet  was  outside  the  building.  The  municipal  tenements 
now  erected  cover  less  than  50  per  cent,  of  the  land;  they 
are  architecturally  attractive,  provide  playgrounds,  public 
baths,  kindergartens,  day  nurseries,  and  public  laundries 
equipped  with  the  most  modern  electric  washers,  ironers  and 
driers.  There  are  fountains  and  wading-pools.  Some  of  the 
buildings  have  statuary  in  the  courts  and  corridors.  The 
living-room  floors  are  parquet,  the  halls  are  tiled,  almost 
every  apartment  has  a  balcony. 

There  is  no  central  heat.  There  are  ample  shower  baths, 
and  some  bathrooms  with  glazed  walls  and  tiled  floors  in 
each  building,  but  a  private  bath  is  not  provided  for  each 
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apartment.  Except  in  expensive  tourist  hotels  and  costly 
dwellings,  Vienna  has  not  been  educated  up  to  this.  As  one- 
room  dwellings  have  been  quite  common,  the  number  of 
rooms  to  the  apartment  averages  less  than  in  the  United 
States.  The  majority  of  apartments  consist  of  two  rooms, 
about  a  quarter  have  three  rooms.  Next  in  number  come  the 
one-room  apartments.  Some  have  four  and  a  very  few  five 
rooms. 

What  makes  these  Vienna  tenements  stand  out  is  their 
cheerfulness,  their  architectural  beauty,  the  wide  courts,  the 
balconies,  the  play  spaces,  the  kindergartens,  nurseries,  laun- 
dries, gymnasiums,  the  fountains  and  flowers  and  statuary. 
The  combination  of  these  create  a  home  in  the  fullest  and 
best  sense — not  a  mere  place  in  which  to  exist.  Vienna  leads 
the  world  in  creating  for  her  workers  an  atmosphere  of  cul- 
ture and  happiness.  This  is  where  Schubert  and  the  Strauss 
waltzes  come  in. 

Proceeding  on  the  theory  of  Stadt-rat  Franz  Siegel,  now 
so  popular  in  Central  Europe,  that  "nur  in  einem  gesunden 
Korper  kann  auch  ein  gesunden  Geist  wohnen,"  the  city 
has  erected  the  Amalienbad,  one  of  the  largest  and  certainly 
the  finest  public  bath  in  Europe.  There  is  a  huge  swimming 
pool,  with  diving  platforms,  and  a  variety  of  smaller  pools 
and  baths,  providing  every  imaginable  kind  of  therapeutic 
service  5  electric,  heat,  massage  and  gymnastic,  radium,  me- 
dicinal. Prices  range  from  three  or  four  cents  for  shower 
baths,  and  sixteen  cents  for  the  pool,  to  forty  or  fifty  cents 
for  some  of  the  medicinal  baths.  The  floors  and  walls  of  the 
building  are  finished  in  the  finest  varicolored  tiles  imag- 
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inable.  The  good  Franz  Joseph  would  turn  in  his  grave 
could  he  see  the  socialist  tradesmen,  mechanics,  and  laborers 
of  Vienna  reclining  on  cots  and  covered  with  huge  towels, 
in  thermal  luxury  undreamed  of  in  the  Hofburg. 

Although  the  tenements  are  the  pets  of  the  administra- 
tion, the  Garten-Siedlungen,  or  cottage  developments,  must 
not  be  forgotten.  It  is  expected  that,  of  the  25,000  homes  to 
be  erected  in  the  five-year  period,  5,OOO  will  be  in  one- 
family  cottages  with  gardens.  While  this  type  is  always  to 
be  preferred  to  the  multifamily  dwelling,  both  are  needed 
in  Vienna  as  well  as  in  London,  New  York,  and  every  other 
large  city.  The  garden  city  idea  is  new  in  Vienna.  It  had 
its  inception  in  1921.  The  city  used  every  available  cleared 
space  it  owned  in  the  suburbs  and  bought  such  private  land 
as  was  available  for  these  siedlungeny  of  which  there  are  over 
twenty.  Sixteen  are  managed  by  cooperative  societies,  the 
rest  by  the  city  itself.  But  even  in  the  case  of  the  coopera- 
tives, 95  per  cent,  of  the  land  and  85  per  cent,  of  the  cost 
of  the  improvements  is  furnished  by  the  municipality. 

Freihof,  at  Kagran,  the  largest  and  perhaps  the  best  of 
these  settlements,  was  commenced  in  1924  by  the  city  and, 
two  years  later,  three  of  the  cooperative  societies  joined  the 
Council  in  developing  this  suburb.  It  now  contains  about  700 
homes.  When  completed,  it  will  consist  of  over  2,000  dwell- 
ings and  a  population  of  9,000  or  IO,OOO  people.  The  archi- 
tecture is  pleasing  and  varied,  there  are  open  spaces  for 
sports  and  games,  a  small  park  and  playground,  many  at- 
tractive courts  and  squares.  At  the  Flotzersteig  Siedlung 
a  cooperative  store  was  built  to  supply  the  community.  The 
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Plan  of  Freihof — One  of  Vienna's  Garden  Suburbs 
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cottages  contain  four  and  five  rooms,  and  have  a  cellar  under 
part  of  the  building  for  the  storage  of  vegetables.  A  stall 
is  provided  for  bicycles  and  garden  tools.  The  Vienna  sied- 
lungen  are  as  well  planned  and  attractive  as  those  of  Co- 
logne and  Amsterdam.  But  in  these  developments  there  is 
evidence  of  lack  of  funds  which  does  not  show  in  the  tene- 
ments,— streets  and  public  places  are  often  in  an  uncom- 
pleted state  long  after  the  houses  have  been  occupied. 

How  does  Vienna  pay  for  this  extensive  building  pro- 
gram? While  in  the  beginning  money  was  borrowed,  no 
loans  are  now  sought.  There  is  a  special  housing  tax,  but  it 
is  not  sufficient.  The  deficiency  is  met  from  the  general  tax 
rate. 

Vienna's  contribution  to  world  housing  is  indeed  great. 
Its  financial  plan  has  nothing  to  offer  London  or  Amster- 
dam, New  York  or  Chicago.  But  its  very  existence  as  a  great 
city  threatened,  unemployment  rife,  all  private  capital  con- 
sumed in  the  War,  it  set  itself  to  the  task  of  providing  not 
only  houses,  but  the  very  best  possible  homes  for  its  work- 
ers— thereby  putting  to  shame  wealthy  and  powerful  mu- 
nicipalities which  have  talked  but  not  built. 


VIII:  Garden  Cities  Abroad 

IF  the  definition  of  the  Garden  City  cult  is  to  be  ac- 
cepted, there  are  no  Garden  Cities  in  America.  There 
are  none  in  Continental  Europe.  There  are  only  two 
in  Great  Britain, — Letch  worth  and  Welwyn.   Even 
Letch  worth  is  suspect,  just  a  little,  because  it  has  not  prop- 
erly preserved  the  unearned  increment.  And  Welwyn  is  the 
only  "Satellite  Town." 

The  definition  of  the  true  garden  city  adopted  by  the 
Council  of  the  Garden  Cities  and  Town-planning  Associa- 
tion, so  often  quoted,  probably  can  not  be  improved  upon: 
"A  garden  city  is  a  town  designed  for  healthy  living  and 
industry;  of  a  size  that  makes  possible  a  full  measure  of 
social  life,  but  not  larger;  surrounded  by  a  rural  belt;  the 
whole  of  the  land  being  in  public  ownership  or  held  in  trust 
for  the  community." 

It  would  be  unfair  to  call  Ebenezer  Howard  the  father 
of  the  garden  city  movement.  The  idea  was  too  widespread 
to  be  fathered  by  any  one  man.  But  this  little  middle  class 
Englishman,  once  a  London  stenographer,  in  later  life  "Sir 
Ebenezer,"  in  recognition  of  his  great  contribution  to  better 
housing,  was  undoubtedly  the  inspiration  and  principal 
founder  of  Letchworth  and  Welwyn.  He  died  in  the  spring 
of  1928  at  the  age  of  83,  having  lived  to  see  the  realization 
of  his  dreams.  The  publication  of  his  "To-morrow"  in  1898, 
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reissued  four  years  later  as  "Garden  Cities  of  To-morrow," 
led  directly  to  the  building  of  Letchworth.  The  purpose  of 
starting  the  town  was  not  alone,  as  recited  in  the  manifesto 
issued  in  1 902,  to  cure  the  evils  caused  by  migration  of  peo- 
ple from  the  country  to  the  cities,  the  overcrowding,  with 
the  "attendant  physical  and  moral  evils."  It  was  not  merely 
an  esthetic  idea  to  create  better  living  conditions  or  to  pro- 
vide gardens.  It  was  "an  attempt  to  secure  justice  for  the 
people  by  constitutional  means,  by  diverting  the  increment 
of  value  attached  to  the  land  into  the  pockets  of  those  who 
create  that  value." 

In  1903,  with  the  assistance  of  Lord  Northcliffe  and  the 
Daily  M.aily  the  first  Garden  City  Limited  was  organized 
"in  accordance  with  Mr.  Howard's  scheme."  Fifteen  farms, 
thirty-four  miles  north  of  London,  consisting  of  3,822  acres, 
later  increased  by  purchase  to  4,500— level  and  uninterest- 
ing country — were  purchased.  The  cost  was  $200  an  acre. 
A  mile  and  a  half  away  is  the  good  old  market  town  of 
Hitchin,  which  scorned  its  "queer"  neighbor,  and  even 
flaunted  in  its  face  a  bit  of  slum.  Letchworth  got  even,  in 
later  years,  by  comparing  its  children  with  those  of  Hitchin 
as  to  clothing  and  footgear,  cleanliness,  teeth,  tonsils,  men- 
tal condition,  and  rickets  j  in  all  of  which  Letchworth  of 
course  secured  a  decided  advantage.  In  one  particular  the 
Hitchin  children  excelled.  The  chest  expansion  of  the 
Hitchin  children  was  26.04  against  25.68  for  Letchworth. 
This  defeat  was  laid  by  Letchworth  to  the  large  number  of 
Boy  Scouts  in  Hitchin  who  had  practiced  deep  breathing! 

Be  that  as  it  may,  a  quarter  century  of  untiring  effort  sees 
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Letchworth  an  attractive,  splendidly  planned  city  of  4,500 
acres — 1,500  town  and  3,000  in  the  agricultural  belt.  Its 
400  original  population  is  now  15,000 — just  about  half  of 
the  ultimate  size  contemplated  by  Mr.  Howard.  Everywhere 
there  are  flowers  and  shrubs  and  trees.  Parks  and  open 
spaces  abound.  Letchworth  advertises  a  higher  birth  rate 
than  the  rest  of  the  country,  a  death  rate  of  7.5  per  1,000 
as  against  12.2  for  England  and  Wales;  infant  mortality  of 
47.8  in  contrast  with  75,  and  a  phthisis  attack  rate  of  but  I.I 
per  i,OOO. 

The  Garden  City  Company  did  no  building  of  houses, 
but  confined  itself  to  developing  the  town  site  and  leasing 
plots.  Some  houses  have  been  built  by  individuals  for  them- 
selves but  most  of  the  growth  has  been  due  to  professional 
builders  who  erected  houses  to  sell.  The  plans  and  workman- 
ship have  been  closely  supervised  by  the  development  cor- 
poration. A  subsidiary  company  was  organized  by  the  Garden 
City  Company  to  build  workers'  cottages,  since  the  commer- 
cial builder  devoted  himself  to  higher  cost  dwellings  where 
larger  profit  could  be  made,  and  the  public  utility  societies 
(limited  dividend  companies),  while  doing  excellent  work, 
could  not  meet  the  demand.  Since  the  Armistice  most  of  the 
low  cost  housing  has  been  done  by  the  District  Council,  a 
government  authority. 

Before  the  War,  cottages  for  workers  were  built  for  just 
over  $i,OOO  each  and  were  rented  for  $7  or  $8  a  month. 
The  cost  of  post- War  cottages  varies  greatly.  They  contain 
four  and  five  rooms,  and  the  cost  is  from  $2,000  to  $2,500. 
Rent  is  from  $10  to  $14  a  month. 
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The  architects,  Unwin  &  Parker,  who  laid  out  and 
supervised  the  development,  have  had  much  to  do  with  the 
success  of  Letch  worth.  They  brought  to  the  work  a  social 
viewpoint  as  well  as  high  artistic  and  architectural  attain- 
ments. The  influence  of  their  work  knows  no  national  bound- 
aries. No  one  has  done  more  to  make  the  home  of  the 
worker,  the  clerk  and  the  tradesman  a  thing  of  beauty  and 
distinction.  Raymond  Unwin  is  now  at  Hampstead,  a  white- 
collar  suburb  of  rare  beauty  which  has  climbed  out  of  its 
class  and  has  become  "high  hat"  and  expensive.  Barry  Parker 
remains  at  Letchworth  in  his  thatched  studio.  Advancing  age 
finds  these  two  men  still  leaders  in  the  great  movement  they 
did  so  much  to  initiate. 

Letchworth  has  not  been  entirely  successful  in  capturing 
the  increment  in  value  which  comes  from  growth  of  popula- 
tion. It  was  the  original  idea  to  grant  ninety-nine-year 
leases  which  were  to  be  revised  every  ten  years  to  register 
the  increased  value  of  the  land.  This  proved  impracticable, 
for  no  one  wanted  to  take  a  chance  on  putting  up  a  building 
in  the  face  of  such  uncertainty.  The  practice  has  been  to  grant 
ninety-nine-year  leases  renewable  for  ninety-nine  years  at  a 
revised  rent,  and  later  999  years'  leases,  revisable  every 
ninety-nine  years.  This  constituted  practical  ownership  but 
gave  the  Garden  City  Company  larger  regulatory  powers 
than  if  the  freehold  had  been  disposed  of.  It  satisfied,  meas- 
urably at  least,  the  conscience  of  the  garden  city  cult,  and  did 
no  violence  to  the  expectation  of  life  of  the  average  investor. 

In  the  early  years  the  stores  were  poor  and  changed  hands 
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frequently.  Recently  the  shopkeepers  have  made  money,  and 
have  pocketed  much  of  the  unearned  increment  the  develop- 
ment company  was  supposed  to  corral.  Once  Letchworth 
shopped  at  Hitchin.  Now  the  wheel  of  fortune  has  turned: 
Hitchin  shops  at  Letchworth. 

The  chief  industries  at  both  Letchworth  and  Welwyn  are 
American,  Spirella  corsets  and  Shredded  Wheat.  Letchworth 
has  been  moderately  successful  in  attracting  industries.  There 
are  now  some  fifty  establishments.  Engineering  and  printing 
firms  predominate.  There  are  over  twenty  varieties  of  in- 
dustry which  add  to  the  economic  stability  of  the  town. 

The  city  did  not  grow  as  rapidly  or  reach  financial  self- 
support  as  soon  as  its  founders  expected.  The  first  years 
were  difficult,  full  of  struggle  and  uncertainty.  For  a  long 
period  the  5  per  cent,  dividend  was  not  earned,  then  for 
many  years  while  earned,  it  could  not  be  paid  because  of 
lack  of  capital  to  continue  the  development  of  the  town. 
Since  1918  some  dividends  have  been  paid  but  the  full  divi- 
dend of  5  per  cent,  has  been  declared  only  since  1923.  Ar- 
rangements are  being  made  to  pay  off  gradually  the  accumu- 
lated arrears  which  amount  to  about  $700,000.  The  share 
capital  originally  authorized  was  $1,500,000,  of  which  not 
quite  $1,000,000  has  been  issued.  There  is  $230,000  in  pre- 
ferred stock.  Most  of  the  financing  has  been  with  borrowed 
money.  Interest  had  to  be  paid.  Dividends  could  wait  and 
did.  The  land,  buildings,  and  public  utilities  of  the  First 
Garden  City  Limited  are  valued  at  $1,800,000. 

And  now  we  come  to  Welwyn — organized  by  Sir  Ebene- 
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zer  Howard  in  1920 — a  modernized  Letch  worth,  nearer 
London,  profiting  by  the  hard  upward  struggle,  by  the  suc- 
cesses and  the  failures  of  the  parent  company. 

The  property  consists  of  2,378  acres,  cost  $525,000,  and 
is  twenty-one  miles  north  of  London  on  a  main  line.  The 
advantages  over  Letch  worth  are: 

It  is  closer  to  London,  which  makes  commuting  possible, 
and  gives  promise  of  a  rapid  rise  in  land  values. 

The  country  is  beautiful,  with  hills  and  woods  and  a 
winding  stream. 

There  was  a  great  demand  for  houses  immediately  after 
the  War. 

Great  emphasis  is  laid  by  C.  B.  Purdom,  its  managing 
director  and  author  of  "The  Building  of  Satellite  Towns," 
upon  the  fact  that  Welwyn  is  a  satellite  town. 

The  prospectus  calls  for  a  population  of  from  40,000  to 
50,000;  an  average  of  five  houses  to  the  acre  and  a  maxi- 
mum of  twelve;  dividends  of  7  per  cent,  as  against  5  at 
Letchworth ;  a  factory  area  and  agricultural  belt;  the  con- 
version of  cheap  agricultural  land  into  valuable  building 
sites. 

The  chief  difference  between  Letchworth  and  Welwyn 
is  that  the  promoters  of  Letchworth  confined  themselves 
largely  to  the  development  of  the  town  site  and  the  sale  of 
leaseholds  while,  at  Welwyn,  the  parent  company  not  only 
plans  to  reap  the  profit  from  increased  land  values  but  re- 
tains a  monopoly  of  public  services  and  even  private  busi- 
nesses such  as  hotels,  stores,  theaters,  restaurants.  In  this  it 
particularly  prides  itself  as  excelling  Letchworth.  In  this 
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Letchworth  criticizes  its  younger  sister  as  too  grasping  and 
patriarchal.  The  American  public  will  not  tolerate  being 
told  where  it  must  shop.  It  is  doubtful  if  the  Englishman 
will  relish  the  idea,  even  though  assured  that  it  is  for  his 
own  benefit. 

Welwyn  sells  leaseholds.  Through  subsidiary  companies 
which  it  controls  it  operates  the  general  store — no  other  is 
allowed;  it  runs  the  restaurants;  it  makes  and  sells  brick  and 
supplies  sand  and  building  material;  it  builds  houses;  it 
built  and  operates  the  new  theater;  it  distributes  milk  and 
eggs;  buys  electricity  at  wholesale  and  retails  it  to  house- 
holders; operates  public  works,  clubs  and  sports;  maintains 
a  nursery  and  a  light  railway  transport.  Though  organized 
for  the  ultimate  good  of  the  inhabitants,  it  is  perhaps  the 
most  complete  "company  town"  in  the  world. 

It  is  this  feature  of  retaining  everything  in  its  control,  the 
pride  and  boast  of  Welwyn,  which  makes  the  visitor  pon- 
der, shake  his  head,  and  wonder  how  the  experiment  will 
come  out.  Capturing  the  unearned  increment  has  always 
proved  a  risky  game. 

Like  Letchworth,  Welwyn  operates  largely  on  borrowed 
capital.  It  has  issued  half  a  million  in  stock.  Its  borrowings 
aggregate  $3,500,000.  It  is  developing  much  faster  than 
did  Letchworth.  Already  2,OOO  leaseholds  have  been  sold; 
500  new  houses  are  being  built  each  year.  The  net  profit  is 
about  equivalent  to  the  7  per  cent,  dividend,  but  this  is  not 
being  paid  as  it  is  desired  to  build  up  the  resources  of  the 
company. 

The  commercial  and  civic  centers  at  Welwyn  are  more  dis- 
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tinct  and  striking  than  at  Letch  worth  j  they  are  adjacent  to 
the  station  and  form  the  nucleus  of  the  town.  Everything 
radiates  from  them.  And  Howard  Gate,  200  feet  wide, 
which  leads  from  the  station  to  the  central  square,  and  the 
Parkway,  which  bisects  it  there  and  cuts  a  swath  of  equal 
width  from  the  civic  center  at  the  northern  end  of  the  com- 
mercial town  to  a  square  at  the  beginning  of  the  agricultural 
belt  at  the  south,  give  a  touch  of  the  grandiose. 

Another  feature  of  the  plan  for  which  Louis  de  Soissons, 
the  architect  in  charge  at  Welwyn,  deserves  credit  is  the  fre- 
quent use  of  the  "close"  or  "cul-de-sac,"  in  the  residential 
area.  These  are  private  and  quiet  j  they  lend  themselves  to 
embellishment  with  trees  and  shrubs  and  gardens  j  they  are 
safe  for  children  and  are  inexpensive  to  build  as  the  roads 
are  narrow,  carry  no  through  traffic  and  are  of  less  costly 
construction.  The  variety  of  these  "closes"  is  one  of  the  most 
charming  features  of  Welwyn,  and  the  many  huge  trees 
which  remain  as  well  as  the  new  ones  planted  add  greatly 
to  the  setting.  This  feature  is  also  distinctive  of  Radburn  the 
model  town  now  in  its  beginning  near  Paterson. 

The  railroad  cuts  the  town  into  an  eastern  and  western 
half.  In  the  westerly  portion,  where  the  commercial  and 
civic  centers  are  located,  the  expensive  dwellings  lie  close 
to  the  center  and  taper  off  almost  imperceptibly  to  low  cost 
cottages  around  the  edges.  The  entire  easterly  section  has 
been  given  over  to  a  factory  area  along  the  railroad  and, 
beyond  this,  to  the  workers'  houses.  The  town  plan  is  re- 
markably well  done.  But  it  is  unfortunate  that  the  low  cost 
cottages  should  have  been  entirely  segregated  and  set  apart 
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from  the  rest  of  the  town.  Such  segregation  is  hardly  demo- 
cratic and  smacks  of  the  old  order  rather  than  of  the  ultra 
modern  ideas  which  this,  the  most  advanced  of  garden  cities, 
is  supposed  to  spread. 

The  general  store  while  still  in  temporary  wooden  quar- 
ters is  bright,  attractive  and  contains  a  better  assortment  and 
larger  variety  of  merchandise  than  the  ordinary  storekeeper 
could  possibly  afford  in  so  small  a  community. 

Welwyn  Stores  has  a  monopoly  of  all  shopping  rights 
for  ten  years.  The  stock  pays  7  per  cent.,  the  surplus  going 
to  the  Garden  City  Company  for  the  general  benefit.  The 
argument  is  that  private  shops  would  be  small  and  poor  and 
that,  in  this  way,  better  service  is  secured  and  the  land  values 
are  conserved  for  the  community.  Business  is  for  cash — 
though  there  are  some  weekly  accounts — and  deliveries  are 
made  throughout  the  estate.  There  are  about  30  depart- 
ments, such  as  meats,  groceries,  candy,  tobacco,  hardware, 
cycles,  toys,  music,  shoes,  dry  goods,  millinery,  books. 

Those  garden  city  enthusiasts  who  pooh-pooh  slum 
reclamation  and  garden  suburbs  for  workers,  and  say  that 
the  complete  entities  such  as  Letchworth  and  Welwyn  are 
alone  really  worth  while,  deserve  praise  for  their  zeal  rather 
than  for  their  sense.  What  are  the  6,000  odd  houses  at 
Letchworth  and  Welwyn  compared  with  the  750,000 
(largely  workers'  cottages)  erected  under  the  various  hous- 
ing acts  since  the  Armistice? 

Such  artificial  creations  as  Letchworth  and  Welwyn  do 
not  house  the  masses  of  the  people  and  never  will.  That  is 
not  their  function.  They  are  the  laboratory  of  the  housing 
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movement — the  pathfinders.  They  experiment  and  point  the 
way. 

All  the  world  is  in  debt  to  Letchworth — not  because  it 
houses  a  few  thousand  people — but  because  it  has  trans- 
formed the  architecture  of  workers'  cottages  and  has  vastly 
improved  the  layout  of  low  cost  developments  everywhere. 


IX:  Garden  Cities  at  Home 

THE  best  known  and  most  successful  garden  suburb 
in  the  United  States  is  Forest  Hills  Gardens,  on 
Long  Island. 

It  is  also  the  most  tragic  failure. 

No  child  could  be  born  with  a  more  silvery  spoon  in  its 
mouth.  In  1907  Mrs.  Sage  startled  the  world  by  her  gift 
of  $10,000,000  to  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  for  the  "im- 
provement of  social  and  living  conditions  in  the  United 
States  of  America."  It  is  doubtful  if  Russell  Sage — who  was 
ranked  with  Hetty  Green  as  a  "tight-wad"  of  national  fame 
— would  have  entirely  approved.  His  widow,  retiring  and 
unknown  during  the  lifetime  of  her  husband,  showed  great 
courage  and  vision  after  his  death.  She  determined  that  the 
Sage  fortune,  laboriously  amassed  from  securities  and  real 
estate,  should  be  given  back  to  the  people  in  the  wisest  way 
possible.  The  result  is  that  while  Russell  Sage's  name  spelled 
"stingy"  to  one  generation,  it  will  go  down  the  ages  as  a 
synonym  for  research  and  philanthropy. 

By  the  terms  of  the  gift,  one-quarter  might  be  invested 
in  semi-philanthropic  enterprises  intended  to  pay  a  fair  re- 
turn, such  as  small  homes  and  model  tenements  for  people 
of  limited  means. 

The  first  important  work  of  the  Foundation  was  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Sage  Foundation  Homes  Company  and  the 
purchase  of  a  farm  of  142  acres  (later  increased  to  204)  of 
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rolling  country  on  the  main  line  of  the  Long  Island  Railway, 
seventeen  minutes  from  New  York.  Mrs.  Sage's  trusted 
friend  and  closest  adviser,  Robert  W.  DeForest,  formerly 
Tenement  House  Commissioner  and,  for  many  years,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Charity  Organization  Society  and  of  the  Metro- 
politan Museum  of  Art,  was  made  President.  Frederick  Law 
Olmsted,  one  of  the  foremost  landscape  architects  of  the 
country,  laid  out  the  property.  Grosvenor  Atterbury,  noted 
for  his  artistic  residential  architecture,  was  placed  in  charge 
of  buildings  and  plans.  Alfred  T.  White,  founder  of  the 
Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Charities,  the  first  man  to  erect  model 
tenements  in  the  City  of  New  York — buildings  designed 
for  workers  and  occupied  by  workers  from  the  time  they 
were  opened  to  this  day  (a  rare  and  happy  thing  to  say  of  a 
model  tenement) — was  a  trustee.  William  E.  Harmon, 
America's  greatest  developer  of  vacant  land,  who  died  July 
15,  1928,  was  business  adviser  to  the  company,  and  laid  out 
the  forms  of  contracts,  terms  and  prices.  He  made  it  a  rule 
to  provide  a  free  playground  in  each  of  his  subdivisions,  and 
became  nationally  known  for  his  Harmon  Foundation  which 
subsidizes  playgrounds  and  religious  movies  and  makes  loans 
to  college  students. 

Despite  the  best  and  most  experienced  management,  the 
most  skillful,  artistic,  and  highest  paid  planning  and  archi- 
tecture, the  strongest  financial  backing,  cheap  and  interesting 
land,  abutting  the  main  line  of  the  railroad  and  the  largest 
park  in  Queens  borough — with  everything  in  its  favor  and 
not  a  cloud  on  the  sky — Forest  Hills  Gardens,  after  twenty 
years  of  growth  and  development  and  beautification,  is  one 
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of  the  saddest  and  most  discouraging  episodes  in  American 
philanthropic  endeavor. 

Over  the  protest  of  those  theoretically  responsible,  artistic 
considerations  were  allowed  full  swing,  swamping  all  possi- 
bility of  making  the  development  economically  self-support- 
ing. The  first  houses  were  all  sold  at  a  loss  and  vast  sums 
were  spent  in  the  station  square,  and  on  embellishments. 
The  mounting  costs  embarrassed  for  a  time  even  the  huge 
resources  of  the  Foundation.  "It  was,"  says  one  who  was 
closely  identified  with  the  project,  "such  an  opportunity  as 
rarely  comes  to  men  of  ideals,  but  whose  feet  are,  or  should 
be,  on  the  ground.  Its  failure  was  one  of  the  bitterest  disap- 
pointments of  my  life,  when  I  saw  so  much  in  it,  so  much 
good  that  might  come  out  of  it." 

Forest  Hills  was  of  course  not  intended  to  be  a  charity 
but,  as  Mr.  DeForest  said  in  outlining  the  plan,  "a  distinct 
educational  purpose  exists."  It  was  obviously  not  intended 
for  the  day  laborer  but,  as  Mr.  DeForest  again  advises  us, 
"Mrs.  Russell  Sage,  and  those  whom  she  has  associated  with 
her  in  the  Foundation,  have  been  profoundly  impressed  with 
the  need  of  better  and  more  attractive  housing  facilities  in 
the  suburbs  for  persons  of  modest  means  who  could  pay 
from  twenty-five  dollars  upward  in  the  purchase  of  a  home. 
They  have  thought  that  homes  could  be  supplied  like  those 
in  the  garden  cities  of  England,  with  some  greenery  and 
flowers  around  them,  with  accessible  playgrounds  and  recrea- 
tion facilities,  and  at  no  appreciably  greater  cost  than  is  now 
paid  for  the  same  roof  room  in  bare  streets  without  any 
such  adjacency." 
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What  is  Forest  Hills  to-day?  It  is  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful, most  artistic,  most  expensive  and  most  exclusive  resi- 
dential parks  in  the  world.  Think  what  the  wasted  millions, 
the  wasted  thought  and  energy  of  the  really  big  men  who 
gave  it  birth,  could  have  accomplished  for  humanity  had 
the  original  plan  been  followed!, 

Some  of  the  first  houses  sold  for  as  little  as  $5,700  and 
$5,800.  Lots  could  be  had  for  $50  down  and  2  per  cent,  a 
month  until  paid.  The  average  price  of  the  houses  built  in 
the  last  few  years  is  $40,000  or  $50,000.  Many  cost  $60,000 
and  $80,0005  some  over  $100,000. 

The  preliminary  announcement  explained  that,  while  the 
first  housing  plan  did  not  provide  for  the  laboring  man 
whose  wages  are  small,  "The  Sage  Foundation  has  not  for- 
gotten the  laboring  man.  It  may  be  able  to  announce  some- 
thing for  his  benefit  later  on."  It  never  did.  The  develop- 
ment of  the  Gardens  required  so  much  money  that  the  labor- 
ing man  was  forgotten.  There  are  some  compensations  at 
Forest  Hills.  The  plan,  while  necessarily  tied  up  with  the 
city  streets,  has  great  variety  and  interest.  There  are  two 
8o-foot  avenues  running  east  and  west,  and  two  winding 
7O-f oot  thoroughfares — the  Greenway  North  and  Greenway 
South — running  from  the  station  plaza  northerly  to  Forest 
Park.  There  are  the  regulation  6o-f  oot  streets  and  also  many 
narrow  winding  local  streets  and  courts,  discouraging  traffic 
and  providing  seclusion  and  planting  space.  There  are  two 
small  wooded  parks  and  many  odd-shaped  pieces  saved  for 
trees  and  planting.  American  elms  line  the  main  streets. 
Care  has  been  used  to  select  shrubs  and  trees  which  will 
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make  a  pleasing  vista.  Each  of  the  smaller  streets  is  lined 
with  a  flowering  tree  or  bush. 

The  architecture  of  the  houses,  while  varying  in  style,  is 
predominantly  English,  roofs  are  tile,  and  there  is  greater 
harmony  of  color  and  design  than  is  found  in  other  aristo- 
cratic suburbs. 

It  must  even  be  confessed  that,  despite  the  fact  that  the 
newer  homes  are  so  expensive,  there  is  more  community 
spirit  than  most  suburbs  are  able  to  show.  There  is  each  year 
a  splendidly  lighted  Christmas  tree  in  the  station  square.  A 
choral  society  serenades  the  residents  in  good  old  Yule-tide 
fashion.  There  is  a  singing  club  and  there  are  children's 
games  and  pageants.  The  community  house  may  be  partly 
responsible,  but  the  large  sprinkling  of  artists,  writers,  actors 
and  other  interesting  persons  is  probably  the  chief  factor. 
Fred  Stone  and  Helen  Keller  live  here.  So  does  "honest" 
John  F.  Hylan,  who  started  his  career  as  engineer  on  the 
Brooklyn  elevated  roads,  became  the  "people's"  Mayor,  and 
later  a  Hearst  lawyer.  Another  resident  is  Maurice  E.  Con- 
nolly, President  of  the  Borough  of  Queens,  long  in  absolute 
control  of  the  political  destinies  of  that  borough,  a  man  of 
great  ability  who  became  wealthy  through  politics  and,  until 
recently,  when  smoldering  criticism  of  his  regime  broke  into 
flame,  was  ambitious  to  go  on  the  bench  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  New  York. 

So  what  might  have  been  an  example  of  inestimable  worth 
in  setting  higher  standards  for  practical  builders  and  for  im- 
proved methods  of  construction  and  design  for  building  and 
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the  layout  of  land,  is  now  a  monument  to  Mrs.  Sage — the 
last  thing  she  wanted. 

Mariemont  on  the  Little  Miami  River,  just  out  of  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio,  like  Forest  Hills,  was  founded  by  a  wealthy 
widow  in  memory  of  her  husband,  Thomas  J.  Emery  who 
made  a  fortune  in  Cincinnati  real  estate.  April  23,  1923,  six- 
teen years  after  his  death,  Mary  M.  Emery,  who  used  the 
large  sums  bequeathed  her  in  a  diversity  of  educational  and 
philanthropic  projects,  turned  the  first  spadeful  of  earth  at 
Mariemont.  The  land,  some  420  acres  of  beautiful  rolling 
country,  nine  miles  east  of  Cincinnati,  was  acquired  during 
the  War.  An  exhaustive  study  of  model  homes  and  garden 
cities  here  and  abroad  was  made  by  Charles  S.  Livingood, 
President  of  Mariemont  and  Mrs.  Emery's  personal  repre- 
sentative, before  plans  were  perfected  and  the  work  begun. 
Two  years'  work  and  one  million  dollars  were  spent  in  in- 
stalling underground  utilities  throughout  the  area.  These 
include  a  central  heating  plant,  a  unique  feature,  which  will 
supply  steam  heat  to  most  of  the  buildings  in  the  town. 
There  are  no  overhead  poles.  Streets,  sidewalks,  sewers  and 
other  public  conveniences  were  laid  in  advance  of  building. 

There  is  no  agricultural  belt  as  at  Letchworth  and  Wel- 
wyn,  but  about  half  the  area  of  Mariemont  is  in  an  indus- 
trial district  along  the  railroad.  At  Welwyn  and  Letchworth 
the  factory  zone  cuts  the  residential  area  in  two.  Here  it  is 
on  a  lower  level  and  does  not  mar  the  residential  section. 
To  make  up  for  lack  of  a  farm  belt,  Mrs.  Emery  set  aside 
fifty  acres  for  parks,  playgrounds  and  boulevards.  At  Rest- 
haven,  adjoining  Mariemont,  she  has  provided  a  hospital 
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and  model  farm.  Mariemont  now  has  350  dwellings  and  a 
population  of  about  1,500.  The  present  buildings  are  rented 
and  not  sold,  but  the  ultimate  idea  is  to  sell  out  and  use 
the  money  for  new  developments  along  the  same  line.  The 
company  has  erected  an  inn,  a  school,  and  a  distinctive  vil- 
lage church.  The  latter,  designed  by  Louis  Jallade,  of  New 
York,  is  modeled  after  the  old  Norman  edifice  at  Stoke 
Poges,  Isle  of  Man,  the  scene  of  Gray's  Elegy. 

With  rare  good  judgment,  the  development  company  pro- 
poses at  the  earliest  possible  date  to  turn  over  the  adminis- 
tration to  the  inhabitants.  There  will  be  an  elected  council 
and  a  city  manager.  Thus  the  evils  of  a  company-controlled 
town  will  be  avoided  or  at  least  minimized. 

The  city  was  planned  by  John  Nolen  of  Cambridge,  Mass. 
The  town  square,  with  its  radiating  streets  and  boulevards, 
its  village  green,  its  civic  center,  and  sites  for  its  public  build- 
ings, banks,  stores  and  markets,  is  the  most  striking  feature. 
The  concourse  along  the  bluff  with  views  down  the  valley 
towards  Cincinnati  is  a  wise  use  of  natural  advantages.  The 
buildings,  designed  by  over  thirty  noted  architects  from  New 
York,  Philadelphia  and  other  cities,  as  well  as  Cincinnati,  ex- 
hibit great  variety  of  design. 

What  is  Mariemont?  A  monument  to  Mrs.  Emery?  A 
garden  city?  A  suburban  development?  A  real  estate  specu- 
lation? Mr.  Livingood,  who  of  all  persons  ought  to  know, 
says  it  is  "not  merely  homes,  or  even  better  housing  (though 
that  is  our  chief  objective),  but  a  demonstration  town  to 
show  concretely  the  advantages  of  city  planning,  the  proper 
relationship  of  building  to  environment,  the  value  of  many 
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small  parks,  as  an  example  of  the  way  American  cities  ought 
to  grow." 

It  is  too  early  to  judge  the  value  of  this  experiment.  Ma- 
riemont, like  Forest  Hills,  has  had  the  advantage  of  unlim- 
ited funds  and  the  services  of  the  foremost  experts.  But 
costs  have  proven  great  as  in  the  Sage  development.  Nolen 
did  a  great  deal  of  grading.  Carting  dirt  costs  tremendously. 
The  installation  of  so  complete  a  system  of  improvements 
before  building  has  ruined  many  a  real  estate  development, 
not  so  fortunate  as  to  have  the  backing  Mrs.  Emery  gave 
Mariemont.  While  intended  for  persons  of  moderate  means, 
rising  costs  have  prevented  the  erection  of  dwellings  of  the 
$5,OOO  and  $6,OOO  class.  There  has  been  no  such  startling 
increase  as  at  Forest  Hills,  largely  because  one  man,  Mr. 
Livingood,  and  not  a  committee  giving  but  little  personal 
attention,  had  the  direction  and  held  down  the  architects. 
But  the  failure  to  provide  low  cost  housing,  not  too  late  to 
redeem,  is  unfortunate.  Some  of  the  five-room  houses  rent 
for  $45  a  month,  the  average  house  rents  for  $75. 

Mariemont  is  still  in  flux.  The  measure  of  its  success  must 
be  determined  when  there  are  8,000  or  IO,OOO  inhabitants 
instead  of  1,500.  Then  we  shall  know  whether  the  large  ini- 
tial expense  was  justified.  If  the  money  invested  can  not  be 
withdrawn,  then  the  city  is  merely  a  monument  to  the 
Emerys.  If  it  proves  financially  successful  and  the  large 
funds  now  tied  up  are  eventually  withdrawn  to  be  used  over 
and  over  again  for  more  and  newer  garden  cities,  Marie- 
mont will  justify  its  slogan:  "A  National  Exemplar." 
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Meanwhile  shall  we  not  be  satisfied  with  Mrs.  Emery's 
greetings  to  Mariemont: 

Good  morning.  Is  the  sun  a  little  brighter  there  in  Mariemont? 
Is  the  air  a  little  fresher?  Is  your  home  a  little  sweeter?  Is  your 
housework  somewhat  easier? 

And  the  children — do  you  feel  safer  about  them?  Are  their 
faces  a  bit  ruddier,  are  their  legs  a  little  sturdier?  Do  they  laugh 
and  play  a  whole  lot  louder  in  Mariemont? 

Then  I  am  content. 

MARY  M.  EMERY 

The  founder  of  Mariemont  was  82  years  old  when  she 
died  in  October,  1927.  She  had  reason  to  be  content. 

Sunnyside,  the  City  Housing  Corporation  development  in 
Long  Island  City,  would  not  be  noteworthy  in  Europe  -y  but 
it  is  the  most  hopeful  beginning  of  all  attempts  to  found 
garden  cities  in  the  United  States.  We  have  accomplished 
so  little!  It  has  none  of  the  artistry  of  Forest  Hills  or  Marie- 
mont. It  had  no  Grosvenor  Atterbury  to  ensure  architectural 
beauty  and  mounting  expenses.  It  lacks  grace  and  charm. 
The  flat  roof  predominates.  There  is  little  variety.  The 
buildings  are  square  boxes  relieved  only  by  good  proportion. 
But  for  the  tree  and  shrub  planting  and  occasional  window- 
boxes  and  awnings,  Sunnyside  would  be  somber  as  well  as 
plain.  What  it  lacks  in  art  it  makes  up  in  intelligence. 

Sunnyside  means  Alexander  M.  Bing,  its  president  and 
founder.  Bing  &  Bing  own  and  operate  some  ninety  apart- 
ments and  hotels.  The  Bings  are  among  the  most  successful 
real  estate  operators  and  traders  in  New  York.  Alexander 
M.  Bing  has  retired  from  the  active  direction  of  his  firm 
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so  as  to  devote  more  time  to  the  City  Housing  Corporation. 
His  brother,  Leo  Bing,  is  now  president  of  Bing  &  Bing,  and 
is  also  a  director  of  the  City  Housing  Corporation.  There  is 
nothing  in  real  estate  that  the  Bings  do  not  know.  They  give 
to  Sunnyside  and  Radburn,  their  latest  venture,  that  keen, 
practical  business  judgment  so  necessary  to  semi-philan- 
thropic endeavor,  so  seldom  found. 

Alexander  M.  Bing  has  been  able  to  bring  to  his  enter- 
prise the  financial  support  of  the  Rockefellers,  and  the  social 
and  business  backing  of  what  may  be  called,  for  lack  of  a 
better  name,  "the  prominent  set"  in  New  York:  there  is  no 
longer  a  "Four  Hundred."  It  is  "quite  the  thing"  to  be  con- 
nected with  the  City  Housing  Corporation.  Recently  the 
Sage  Foundation  has  purchased  a  large  block  of  its  second 
mortgage  bonds. 

The  company  was  organized  in  1924.  It  purchased  sev- 
enty acres  of  most  unsightly  land.  Much  of  it  was  low  and 
required  filling.  This  tract,  which  the  ordinary  investor 
would  have  scorned,  presented  to  Mr.  Bing's  practiced  eye 
a  great  opportunity — for  it  was  located  at  a  subway  station, 
but  fifteen  minutes  from  Manhattan. 

It  has  taken  only  four  years  to  complete  Sunnyside.  With 
the  exception  of  a  few  vacant  parcels,  which  were  not  re- 
quired for  the  development  and  were  sold  at  a  large  profit, 
1928  sees  the  entire  property  improved  with  dwellings  and 
apartments.  The  company  has  each  year  paid  6  per  cent,  on 
its  capital  stock.  It  donated  three  acres  for  a  recreation  park. 
It  has  set  aside  $50,000  for  experimental  work  in  reducing 
building  costs.  It  conducted  an  expensive  advertising  cam- 
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paign.  It  has  accumulated  a  surplus,  carried,  on  a  very  con- 
servative valuation,  at  $300,000.  It  devised  a  plan  to  turn 
the  second  mortgages  which  it  received  from  purchasers  into 
cash  by  selling  bonds  with  these  mortgages  as  security.  It 
has  sold  more  than  $2,000,000  of  stock,  the  dividend  on 
which  is  limited  to  6  per  cent.  The  most  remarkable  feature 
is  that  in  these  brief  four  years  it  finished  its  job,  got  back 
all  its  investment  and  a  lot  more,  earned  the  support  of  the 
community  and  is  now  ready  for  a  bigger  work — Radburn. 

Sunnyside  was  hampered  by  the  conventional  gridiron  of 
city  streets  which  it  was  powerless  to  change.  It  did  the  best 
it  could  within  the  limitations.  Garages  are  not  permitted  on 
the  residential  blocks  but  are  segregated  along  the  railroad. 
Only  28  per  cent,  of  the  land  is  built  on  and  the  interior  of 
each  block  is  parked  and  some  portions  are  used  for  play- 
grounds for  the  smaller  children.  Interior  block  playgrounds 
for  larger  boys  and  girls  do  not  work  well  anywhere  with 
one  exception.  On  DeKalb  Avenue  in  Brooklyn,  Emil  Bom- 
mer,  a  public  spirited  manufacturer,  has  taken  the  interior 
of  the  block  opposite  his  factory  and  has  equipped  and  en- 
dowed one  of  the  most  successful  playgrounds  in  the  coun- 
try, seemingly  with  entire  satisfaction  to  himself,  the  chil- 
dren, and  the  occupants  of  the  houses  and  stores  which  shut 
the  playground  off  from  the  streets. 

Most  of  the  Sunnyside  buildings  are  for  one  and  two  fam- 
ilies, but  some  apartment  houses  have  been  erected  to  vary 
the  appearance  and  produce  greater  revenue  from  the  land. 
Another  device  to  avoid  uniformity  was  to  build  six  "dead- 
end" courts  around  each  of  which  are  grouped  sixteen  houses. 
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These  buildings  face  a  grassy  lawn,  have  the  service  alley 
in  the  rear,  and  are  popular. 

Sunnyside  is  not  cheap.  It  appeals  to  the  middle  class 
rather  than  the  laborer.  It  is  not  unlike  the  ordinary  subur- 
ban development  excepting  for  the  intelligence  of  its  pro- 
moter and  its  large-scale  economy.  Its  prices  are  about  the 
same  as  those  of  the  speculative  builder  but  its  product  is 
better  and  more  durable,  and  there  is  a  wholesome  com- 
munity spirit,  which  the  average  suburb  woefully  lacks.  A 
six-room  one-family  house  at  Sunnyside  sells  for  $8,000  to 
$9,500  and  a  two-family  house,  with  five  rooms  to  each 
apartment,  from  $11,500  to  $14,500. 

The  standard  terms  are  2  per  cent,  down  and  the  bal- 
ance "all-in-one"  monthly  payments. 

No  semi-philanthropic  housing  experiment  here  or  abroad 
has  had  the  financial  success  of  Sunnyside.  While  there  is 
nothing  very  remarkable  about  the  development  itself,  it  is 
entirely  creditable  and  intelligent.  It  may  not  have  aimed 
very  high,  but  few  mistakes  were  made  and  it  accomplished 
in  double-quick  time  what  it  set  out  to  do.  Sunnyside  must 
be  regarded  not  as  an  end  in  itself  but  merely  as  a  begin- 
ning. Mr.  Bing  tried  out  his  expert  hand  in  a  field  slightly 
different  to  that  of  his  former  activities,  and  found  that 
keen  judgment  and  quick  action  reap  the  same  success  in 
semi-philanthropy  as  in  commercial  speculation.  The  only 
difference  is  in  motive  and  aim. 

Alexander  M.  Bing  is  one  of  the  most  hopeful  figures  in 
housing  in  the  United  States.  He  has  been  accused  of  but 
one  fault,  undue  conservatism.  "He  will  not  move  unless 
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the  project  is  financially  100  per  cent,  sure"  it  is  said.  When 
handling  other  people's  money,  conservatism  is  not  such  a 
bad  fault! 

The  City  Housing  Corporation  has  already  embarked  on 
a  larger  job — one  that  will  tax  all  of  Mr.  Bing's  ability  and 
will  require  the  enthusiastic  support  of  his  distinguished 
clientele. 

Each  experiment  hangs  on  a  phrase:  Letchworth,  the  first 
Garden  City;  Welwyn,  the  only  Satellite  Town 5  Radburn, 
Planned  for  the  Motor  Age. 

One  thousand  acres  have  been  assembled  from  forty-six 
different  owners  near  Passaic  and  Paterson,  New  Jersey,  for 
the  new  town,  Radburn.  The  brokers  who  got  the  plot  to- 
gether were  aided  by  the  rumor  that  someone  was  buying 
for  a  cemetery.  The  possibility  of  such  an  unpleasant,  though 
quiet,  neighbor  no  doubt  had  its  effect  on  the  stubborn  hold- 
ers of  the  soil.  However,  the  cost  averaged  $2,000  an  acre. 
Letchworth  and  Welwyn  cost  $200  an  acre. 

The  location  of  the  new  town  will  immediately  double 
and  perhaps  triple  the  value  of  the  land,  and  it  is  not  un- 
likely that  portions  of  the  property  not  required  will  be 
sold  at  a  substantial  profit.  Plans  for  part  of  the  estate  have 
been  completed  by  Clarence  S.  Stein  and  Henry  Wright,  in 
association  with  F.  W.  Ackerman  and  Robert  D.  Kohn,  and 
the  company  has  already  started  the  work  of  development 
and  building. 

Most  of  our  towns  and  cities  were  designed  for  an  older 
and  different  world.  It  is  remarkable  that  streets  intended 
for  horses  and  wagons  answer  even  as  well  as  they  do  for 
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the  motor  age.  The  uniform  6o-f oot  street  is  too  narrow  for 
traffic  arteries  and  too  wide  for  quiet  residential  backwaters. 
Radburn  is  to  have  huge  wide  boulevards  for  the  motor 
bus  and  through  traffic.  On  the  other  hand  large  areas  are 
to  be  arranged  on  courts  and  paths,  so  that  children  will 
have  to  cross  no  crowded,  dangerous  thoroughfares  on  the 
way  to  school  or  market.  The  "close,"  or  cul-de-sac,  so  preva- 
lent at  Welwyn  and  so  infrequent  in  this  country  of  grid- 
iron streets,  is  to  be  utilized  to  the  greatest  possible  extent. 
Nowhere  else  is  the  use  of  the  court  so  prevalent.  It  is  the 
key  feature  of  the  plan.  Radburn  will  be  known  as  the  "cul- 
de-sac  city."  Gardens,  parks  and  playgrounds  are  to  be  pro- 
vided convenient  to  all.  While  the  land  along  the  railroad 
will  be  used  for  factories,  most  of  the  population  will  com- 
mute to  Paterson,  Passaic,  Newark,  and  New  York.  The 
greatest  danger  confronting  the  new  town  is  the  seeming  in- 
ability of  such  experiments,  in  this  country,  to  provide  for 
those  who  need  it  most — the  lower  paid  wage-earners.  There 
are  already  many  beautiful  suburbs  for  the  middle  class  and 
for  people  of  means. 

Here  is  an  opportunity  not  alone  to  emulate  Letch  worth 
and  Welwyn,  but  to  surpass  them  in  convenience,  beauty, 
service. 


X:  The  Tenements  of  New  York 

THE  Health  Department  of  New  York  fired  the 
first  gun  for  tenement  house  reform  in  1834, 
but  no  law  was  enacted  until  1867,  and  no  far- 
reaching  and  effective  statute  regulating  the 
erection  of  new;  tenements  was  passed  until  1901.  Then  the 
present  tenement  house  act  went  into  effect.  This  merciful 
law  put  an  end  to  the  erection  of  "double-deckers"  and 
"railroad"  flats  with  their  dark  interior  rooms.  It  also  ended 
the  notorious  "dumb-bell"  tenement,  the  prevailing  type, 
which  had  come  into  vogue  after  a  magazine  competition  in 
1879.  This  plan  was  selected  from  more  than  two  hundred, 
by  a  jury  of  award  consisting  of  such  men  as  Bishop  Potter 
and  Robert  Hoe.  The  new  law  banished  the  foul  airshaft — 
a  catchall  for  garbage  and  rubbish — as  a  means  of  ventila- 
tion. It  created  a  special  department  to  supervise  these  build- 
ings, provided  for  adequate  courts  and  rear  yards,  light  and 
ventilation  for  each  room,  sanitary  conveniences,  and  fire 
protection. 

This  was  a  great  event  in  the  history  of  the  city  and  too 
much  credit  can  not  be  given  to  Robert  W.  DeForest  and 
Lawrence  Veiller,  who  did  most  to  frame  the  act.  Mr.  De- 
Forest,  who  became  the  first  Tenement  House  Commissioner, 
is  often  hailed  as  New  York's  first  citizen.  Mr.  Veiller  was 
made  secretary  of  the  new;  department. 
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But  Mr.  DeForest  and  Mr.  Veiller  found  it  difficult  to 
take  the  next  logical  step  and  meet  the  demand  that  means 
be  provided  to  clear  out  insanitary  areas  and  provide  in 
their  place  modern  dwellings  at  reasonable  rents.  True,  some 
provision  was  made  for  compelling  alterations  in  old  build- 
ings, notably  the  removal  of  350,000  dark  rooms  by  cutting 
through  a  window  to  another  room  or  hall — which  makes  a 
room  legally  light  but  leaves  it  physically  about  as  dark  as 
ever.  The  fact  is  that  run  down  and  antiquated  "double- 
deckers"  and  "dumb-bell"  tenements  can  not  be  made  hab- 
itable. Health  and  happiness,  justice  to  women  and  children, 
can  only  be  achieved  when  the  worst  of  them  are  destroyed. 

One  million,  eight  hundred  thousand  people  still  live  in 
old  law  tenements.  At  the  present  rate  of  demolition  it  will 
take  138  years  to  get  rid  of  these  old  buildings.  More  than 
half  of  the  buildings  condemned  by  the  commission  of  1885 
because  they  occupy  the  entire  lot,  still  stand  and  house 
human  beings. 

From  1920  to  1925  apartments  in  new  law  tenements  in- 
creased 36.7  per  cent,  while  old-law  suites  decreased  only 
2.8  per  cent,  (from  582,000  to  566,000),  but  little  more 
than  half  of  i  per  cent,  a  year. 

In  1917  there  were  1,357  rear  tenements.  Although  in- 
vestigations, many  years  ago,  proved  that  the  infant  death 
rate  and  also  the  death  rate  from  tuberculosis  in  these  build- 
ings, are  about  double  that  of  houses  occupying  an  entire 
lot  in  the  same  neighborhood,  there  are  to-day  some  1,100 
of  these  buildings. 

The  population  of  new  law  and  old  law  houses  is  now 
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about  equal  but,  during  a  period  of  four  years,  283  tenants 
died  from  fires  in  the  old  buildings  while  only  41  lost  their 
lives  in  the  new  law  houses. 

The  eloquent  plea  of  the  pioneer  Alfred  T.  White, 
uttered  in  1890,  is  no  less  moving  or  appropriate  to-day 
than  it  was  then: 

What  amount  of  attention  does  the  health  of  the  people  receive 
from  American  statesmen?  Yet  no  subject  touches  more  closely  the 
interests  of  all  classes  of  society  than  the  conditions  of  life  among 
the  laboring  classes  in  great  cities.  The  badly  constructed,  ventilated, 
dark  and  foul  tenement  houses  of  New  York,  in  which  our  labor- 
ing classes  are  forced  to  live,  are  the  sources  of  epidemics  which 
spread  with  certain  destructiveness  to  the  fairest  houses;  they  are  the 
hiding  places  of  the  local  banditti;  they  are  the  cradles  of  the  in- 
sane who  fill  the  asylums  and  of  the  paupers  who  throng  the  alms 
houses. 

The  chance  to  live  decently,  and  to  bring  up  children  to  be 
decent  men  and  women,  is  still  denied  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
the  working  classes,  who  would  eagerly  seize  the  opportunity  here 
as  they  have  done  wherever  offered.  It  seems  all  but  incredible  that 
the  many  generous  hearted  and  wealthy  citizens  of  New  York, 
ready  to  respond  to  the  call  of  charity,  of  science  and  art,  ready  to 
aid  the  poor  and  suffering  throughout  the  world,  so  long  refused 
to  heed  and  respond  to  the  nearest  and  most  pressing  call  of  all. 

The  venerable  Walter  Stabler,  until  recently  Controller 
of  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company,  a  man  emi- 
nently careful  of  his  words,  told  the  United  States  Chamber 
of  Commerce  in  May,  1926: 

New  York  City,  particularly  the  Borough  of  Manhattan,  has 
thousands  of  old  houses,  many  of  them  fifty  years  or  more  old,  of 
the  most  primitive  planning  and  construction,  which  the  wear  and 
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tear  of  generations  have  steadily  depreciated  until  they  have  be- 
come shameful  places  in  which  to  house  human  beings — places 
where  filth  and  squalor  almost  indescribable  constantly  exist,  with 
no  possible  hope  for  improvement  or  betterment  of  any  kind  ex- 
cept destruction  of  the  buildings.  These  so-called  homes  for  the 
poor  are  most  five-story  buildings  on  lots  twenty-five  feet  in  width 
by  one  hundred  feet  in  depth,  the  houses  being  from  fifty  to  eighty 
feet  in  depth,  with  no  light  or  ventilation  except  from  the  windows 
on  the  street  and  on  the  yard.  Many  houses  of  a  little  later  date 
have  what  is  called  a  light  shaft  about  the  middle  of  each  side  of 
the  houses,  these  shafts  being  from  five  to  six  feet  in  width  by 
twelve  feet  in  depth,  frequently  so  narrow  that  it  is  possible  to 
step  from  the  windows  of  one  home  to  those  of  the  next  one. 

Sanitary  arrangements  are  simply  unspeakable.  One  or  two  toilets 
on  each  floor  supply  the  needs  of  two  to  four  families  frequently 
numbering  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  persons.  Many  old  houses 
have  only  toilets  in  the  yards,  although  most  of  these  have  been  re- 
placed by  those  on  the  several  floors.  Water-supply  in  large  numbers 
of  houses  is  obtained  from  one  outlet  on  each  floor  in  the  public 
hall.  Later-built  houses  have  a  sink  with  cold  water  only  in  each 
kitchen,  hot  water  being  obtained  by  heating  on  the  kitchen  range. 

Barry  Parker,  architect  of  Letchworth  and  Welwyn,  the 
two  chief  model  towns  of  England,  who  has  traveled  all 
over  the  world  in  the  interests  of  better  housing,  told  a  con- 
ference in  New  York  but  a  few  years  ago  that,  although  he 
had  seen  the  slums  of  South  America  and  of  all  the  great 
European  cities,  nowhere  had  he  found  tenement  conditions 
so  bad  as  in  New  York! 

What  could  be  more  convincing  than  the  inspired  words 
of  Lawrence  Veiller  himself, — uttered  in  the  days  of  his 
youth,  when  his  mere  presence  at  a  hearing  was  wont  to 
cause  panic  among  conservative  real  estate  interests; 
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The  conditions  in  New  York  are  without  parallel  in  the  civ- 
ilized world.  In  no  city  of  Europe,  not  in  Naples  nor  in  Rome, 
neither  in  London  nor  in  Paris,  neither  in  Berlin,  Vienna  nor 
Budapest,  not  in  Constantinople,  nor  in  St.  Petersburg,  not  in 
ancient  Edinburgh  nor  modern  Glasgow,  not  in  heathen  Canton 
nor  Bombay  are  to  be  found  such  conditions  as  prevail  in  modern, 
enlightened,  twentieth-century,  Christian  New  York. 

In  no  other  city  is  the  mass  of  the  working  population  housed 
as  it  is  in  New  York,  in  tall  tenement  houses,  extending  up  into 
the  air  fifty  or  sixty  feet,  and  stretching  for  miles  in  every  direc- 
tion as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach.  In  no  other  city  are  there  the  same 
appalling  conditions  with  regard  to  lack  of  light  and  air  in  the 
homes  of  the  poor.  In  no  other  city  is  there  so  great  congestion  and 
overcrowding.  In  no  other  city  do  the  poor  so  suffer  from  excessive 
rents — nowhere  are  the  problems  so  difficult  of  solution. 
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WHILE  the  somber,  most  respectable,  brown- 
stone  houses  and  "French  Flats,"  with  their 
high    sounding    names,    their    dumb-waiters, 
push-bells,  and  brass-buttoned  attendants,  were 
following  the  elevated  railroads  uptown  on  both  sides  of 
Central  Park,  the  older  neighborhoods  below  Fourteenth 
Street  were  neglected  and  grew  dingy  and  disease-ridden. 

Everybody  did  not  forget,  however,  the  housing  problems 
of  the  poor,  for  there  was  Felix  Adler  whose  spirited  lec- 
tures on  the  tenements  led  to  the  Legislative  Commission 
of  18845  an(i  ^ere  was  Jacob  A.  Riis  who,  in  1870,  left 
his  peaceful  home  at  Ribe,  Denmark,  for  the  rush  and  tur- 
moil of  Castle  Garden,  and  the  congested  East  Side  of  New 
York,  After  struggling  with  a  new  language,  strange  condi- 
tions, and  poverty — he  edited  little  Scandinavian  papers  and 
sold  books  and  goods  from  house  to  house — Riis  became 
police  reporter  on  the  Tribune.  He  was  assigned  to  Mul- 
berry Street  Police  Headquarters  and,  with  the  aid  of  the 
press  and  of  such  public-spirited  persons  as  he  could  muster, 
waged  one  of  the  pluckiest  battles  against  the  slum  known  to 
civic  history.  It  was  the  earnest,  expostulating  Riis  who  ac- 
companied Theodore  Roosevelt,  then  President  of  the  Po- 
lice Board,  on  his  nocturnal  visits  to  police  lodging-houses, 
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vile  tenements,  and  filthy  alleys.  It  was  Riis  who  finally 
"got"  Mulberry  Bend  and,  after  years  of  agitation,  sup- 
planted it  with  a  park — his  greatest  achievement  outside  of 
the  encouragement  and  inspiration  his  acts  and  writings 
brought  to  all  socially  minded  people.  Although  Riis  was 
not  invited  to  the  formal  opening  of  Mulberry  Bend  Park, 
he  is,  to-day,  the  only  person  whose  name  is  remembered  in 
connection  with  the  undertaking. 

In  1887  Stanton  Coit  and  Charles  B.  Stover,  who,  almost 
single  handed,  saved  Delancey  Street  from  the  elevated  rail- 
road, began  the  settlement  movement  in  America  in  a  few 
rooms  of  a  Forsythe  Street  tenement.  In  1893  Lillian  D. 
Wald  and  her  friend  Mary  Brewster,  both  hospital  nurses, 
started  that  great  institution  the  Nurses'  Settlement  in  rooms 
on  Jefferson  Street,  soon  moving  to  the  house  on  Henry 
Street.  Seward  Park  was  opened.  David  Blaustein,  an  im- 
migrant, taught  patriotism  in  its  highest  form — love  and 
service — to  the  children  of  Russian  and  Roumanian  Jews  at 
the  Educational  Alliance.  The  Rev.  Charles  H.  Parkhurst 
led  a  crusade  against  commercialized  vice.  Alfred  T.  White 
demonstrated  model  tenements  in  Brooklyn  and  preached 
the  religion  of  good  housing  in  Manhattan.  Roosevelt  said, 
"I  will  smash  the  police  lodging-houses  to-morrow" — and 
did  so.  Josephine  Shaw  Lowell  worked  patiently  and  con- 
tinuously for  social  progress. 

In  1894  Edward  Marshall,  Sunday  Editor  of  the  New 
York  Press,  waged  against  conditions  in  the  tenements  a 
newspaper  campaign  which  resulted  in  the  Tenement  House 
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Commission  of  1894.  Richard  Watson  Gilder,  for  so  many 
years  Editor  of  the  Century y  was  named  chairman  and  Mar- 
shall secretary.  The  commission  made  a  wide  investigation 
and  a  comprehensive  report.  Among  the  notable  recommen- 
dations were  these — that  the  ground  plan  of  new  buildings 
be  limited  to  70  per  cent,  of  the  lot  5  that  not  less  than  two 
small  parks  be  laid  out  in  the  East  Side  ;  that  no  school 
building  be  erected  unless  provided  with  a  proper  outdoor 
playground  5  that  free  public  baths  be  established;  that  tene- 
ment streets  be  paved  with  asphalt.  Their  most  interesting 
and  vital  proposal  was  that  the  Board  of  Health  be  given 
unquestioned  power  to  condemn  and  destroy  tenement 
houses  unfit  for  habitation.  This  was  done  in  the  new  tene- 
ment house  act  of  1895  and,  for  a  few  years,  until  the  courts 
interfered,  Jacob  Riis  had  the  best  time  of  his  life  going 
about  ripping  down  insanitary  dwellings.  This  is  the  only 
bright  spot  in  slum  reclamation  since  the  law  of  1800$  the 
only  attempt  to  rid  the  community  by  government  action  of 
the  plague  spots  which  breed  tuberculosis  and  despair.  But 
even  this  far-seeing  Tenement  House  Commission  did  not 
take  the  next  step  and  devise  some  method  for  providing 
low-cost  model  housing  to  take  the  place  of  the  barracks 
destroyed. 

The  first  official  suggestion  for  providing  such  housing 
came  from  the  Reconstruction  Commission.  The  message  of 
Governor  Alfred  E.  Smith  transmitting  the  report  of  this 
body  to  the  Legislature  in  1920,  sketched  the  essential  ele- 
ments which  were  incorporated  into  the  State  Housing  Law 
six  years  later: 
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Let  us  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  one  very  large  part  of  the 
population  of  the  state  has  not  had  any  new  homes  built  for  it  in 
many  years.  With  increasing  cost  of  land,  building  materials  and 
labor,  we  cannot  look  forward  to  the  possibility  of  supplying  the 
workers  of  the  state  with  decent  homes  in  wholesome  environ- 
ments unless  we  make  some  fundamental  changes  that  will  encour- 
age workers  to  build  their  own  homes,  that  will  assist  in  working 
out  plans  of  cooperative  ownership,  and  that  will  enable  such  large- 
scale  planning  of  model  dwellings  as  will  prove  economically 
sound,  executed  in  such  manner  that  the  dwellings  are  safeguarded 
against  excessive  profits  on  the  investment,  and  that  rental  values 
are  kept  within  a  reasonable  return. 

The  Reconstruction  Commission,  however,  did  not  recom- 
mend tax  limitation,  which  the  State  Housing  Law  of  1926 
provided  as  the  chief  inducement  to  the  erection  of  model 
housing.  It  preferred  state  loans  at  moderate  rates  of  in- 
terest: 

A  policy  of  loaning  money  at  low  interest  rates  for  housing  (says 
this  report)  has  been  developed  by  almost  every  other  civilized  coun- 
try, excepting  America.  It  is  the  policy  of  lending  the  money  or 
the  credit  of  the  state  for  the  building  of  the  right  kind  of  work- 
ers' homes.  This  does  not  mean  that  the  state  is  to  build  such  homes. 
It  does  not  mean  that  the  state  is  to  own  such  homes  and  operate 
them.  It  does  not  mean  that  the  state  is  to  offer  subsidies  for  the 
construction  of  homes.  It  does  mean  that  the  state  shall  lend  money 
on  its  credit  to  limited  dividend  corporations,  to  other  organizations 
or  to  individuals  for  the  purpose  of  building  houses.  Such  loans 
should  be  made  only  on  houses  that  will  provide  a  decent  standard 
of  living  conditions,  the  minimum  of  which  is  to  be  fixed  by 
proper  authorities.  Preference  should  be  given  to  operations  of  such 
a  scale  as  to  assure  economy  in  planning  and  construction. 

The  conference  of  New  York  State  Mayors  in  1921  sug- 
gested that  a  housing  commission  be  created  with  power  to 
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issue  and  sell  tax-free  bonds  through  the  Sinking  Fund,  the 
money  to  be  loaned  for  the  construction  of  tenements  to 
rent  under  $9  a  room  per  month. 

Mayor  Hylan's  Committee  on  Housing,  with  Frank 
Mann,  the  Tenement  House  Commissioner,  as  Chairman, 
was  the  next  official  body  to  seek  light  on  this  difficult  prob- 
lem. It  pointed  out  the  almost  complete  stoppage  of  build- 
ing from  1918  to  1921,  gave  its  approval  to  the  general 
tax  exemption  ordinance  which  had  been  adopted  to  stimu- 
late building,  and  insisted  that  without  it  not  one-third  of 
the  new  construction  which  followed  would  have  taken 
place.  It  declared  that  the  great  problem  confronting  the 
city  is  "what  to  do  with  the  old  law  tenement  homes,"  and 
flirted  with  the  idea  of  government  built  houses,  but  decided 
that  policy  to  be  unwise  excepting  as  to  cooperative  tene- 
ments. It  recommended  municipal  credit  for  these  because 
the  city  could  get  its  money  back  in  twenty  years.  But  no 
definite  plan  was  presented  and  the  suggestion  was  not  fol- 
lowed up. 

The  final  stage  in  the  events  leading  up  to  the  State  Hous- 
ing Law  was  the  report  of  the  Commission  of  Housing  and 
Regional  Planning  for  Permanent  Housing  Relief  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1922.  Clarence  S.  Stein,  a  quiet,  capable  architect  with 
constructive,  forward-looking  views,  was  chairman.  His  re- 
port was  made  the  vehicle  for  proposing  the  new  law  to  the 
legislature  and  the  people  of  the  state. 

The  State  Housing  Law  is  really  due  to  Tom  Foley,  who 
picked  "Al"  Smith  out  of  the  "hangers  on"  at  the  first  dis- 
trict political  club  and  ran  him  for  the  Assembly.  This  act 
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of  a  typical  Tammany  politician,  wise  in  his  knowledge  of 
men,  good  and  kind  and  great  in  his  own  way,  has  had  far- 
reaching  consequences  for  the  City  and  State  of  New  York, 
and  for  the  nation.  We  have  had  many  national  leaders  who 
got  their  start  pitching  hay  on  the  farm,  but  Smith  is  the 
first  product  of  the  tenement  to  achieve  the  highest  leader- 
ship. His  youth  in  the  South  Street  tenement  under  the 
Brooklyn  Bridge  where  he  was  born,  and  his  young  man- 
hood at  25  Oliver  Street — a  block  from  the  notorious  "lung 
block"  so  often  officially  condemned  and  still  standing  al- 
most unchanged — gave  him  great  sympathy  for  the  poor 
and  unfortunate.  He  was  always  jovial,  keen,  good  com- 
pany, loyal  to  his  mother,  ready  to  laugh  with  friend  or 
enemy,  and  his  ever-widening  experience  in  public  affairs 
brought  power  and  influence  which  he  wielded  for  social 
progress  and  the  lightening  of  the  burdens  of  the  poor.  "Al" 
Smith  was  always  popular,  but  his  greatness  was  first  recog- 
nized at  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  1915  where  his 
deep  knowledge  of  the  state,  his  good  judgment  and  his 
keen  wit  won  him  recognition  as  a  peer  of  the  foremost 
statesmen  at  the  Convention. 

The  Governor  has  ever  fought  against  child  labor,  for 
adequate  labor  legislation,  the  protection  of  women  in  fac- 
tories, workmen's  compensation,  state  parks,  and  adequate 
provision  for  the  sick  and  the  insane.  In  the  time  of  stress 
and  suffering  after  the  War,  when  lack  of  housing  and  high 
rents  were  a  serious  menace  to  families  of  means  and  a  source 
of  real  tragedy  to  the  poor,  a  man  with  such  a  background 
could  not  remain  indifferent  to  the  cry  for  relief.  The  State 
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Housing  Law  is  the  result  of  many  conferences  between  the 
Governor  and  his  advisers.  It  was  put  in  legal  form  by  Julius 
Henry  Cohen,  an  old  Citizens'  Union  man  and  counsel  to  the 
Port  Authority,  of  which  Governor  Smith  was  once  a  mem- 
ber. The  Governor  looks  for  advice  in  housing  matters  chiefly 
to  Mrs.  Henry  Moskowitz,  a  former  social  worker  of  great 
capacity  and  loyalty,  who,  for  many  years,  has  devoted  her 
energies  to  the  carrying  out  of  the  Smith  policies.  Her  mod- 
est office  at  331  Madison  Avenue — with  no  title  or  name  on 
the  door — is  the  mecca  of  newspaper  men,  state  officials, 
social  workers  and  politicians. 

State  and  city  aid  in  housing  was  a  revolutionary  proposal 
in  New  York,  had  met  with  no  success  where  tried  in  this 
country,  and  was  bitterly  opposed  by  the  conservative  real 
estate  interests.  Yet  there  was  no  other  way  to  accomplish 
the  desired  results.  The  problem  before  the  Governor  was  to 
find  the  difficult  middle  ground  of  restricted  government 
help — just  enough  to  get  things  done,  and  no  more.  Such 
help  must  also  be  indirect,  for  the  building  and  operation  of 
houses  by  the  government  was  considered  unwise,  unpopu- 
lar, and  of  doubtful  legality.  The  plan  must  be  constitu- 
tional and  must  be  such  as  to  stand,  if  necessary,  the  test  of 
the  courts.  Such  was  the  background  of  the  most  important 
experiment  in  low  cost  housing  and  the  clearance  of  insani- 
tary areas  yet  attempted  in  this  country. 
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THE  New  York  State  Housing  Law  is  the  result 
of  the  recognition  of  the  fact,  which  has  slowly 
filtered  in  to  the  public  mind,  that  unaided  pri- 
vate industry  will  not  and  cannot  reclaim  in- 
sanitary neighborhoods,  rebuild  the  vast  retrograde  areas  of 
our  cities,  and  provide  low  cost  housing  in  the  older  sec- 
tions. Government  must  do  the  job,  as  it  is  doing  it  in 
Europe,  or  it  must  encourage  and  assist  private  capital  to  do 
this  great  public  service  at  a  fair  return.  Except  for  three 
unsuccessful  experiments  in  other  states,  the  New  York  law 
is  the  only  definite  move  in  this  direction  in  the  United 
States. 

The  Massachusetts  Homestead  Commission  was  created 
in  1911.  Extensive  investigations  were  made  and  there  were 
interesting  and  forward-looking  reports.  In  1917  the  legis- 
lature appropriated  $50,000  to  the  Commission  for  the  erec- 
tion of  low  cost  houses.  A  tract  of  forty  acres  was  purchased 
in  the  suburbs  of  Lowell  and  a  dozen  small,  white  cottages, 
sixteen  by  twenty-two  feet,  were  erected  at  a  cost  of  about 
$2,300  each.  The  plan  was  to  sell  them  on  a  monthly  in- 
stallment basis.  The  buildings  were  neither  very  cheap  nor 
very  popular  although,  with  adequate  support,  the  story 
might  have  been  a  different  one.  As  the  Commission  was  un- 
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able  to  get  appropriations  to  extend  its  work  it  finally,  in 
1927,  reported  that  there  was  little  likelihood  that  the  State 
would  continue  the  project,  and  recommended  that  the  de- 
velopment be  turned  over  to  a  private  builder  "who  would 
carry  out  the  plans,  living  up  to  the  requirements  imposed 
on  the  tract  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  purchasers."  In  this 
year  the  Commission  was  abolished  and  was  succeeded  by 
the  Division  of  Housing  and  Town  Planning.  The  only  re- 
sult of  this  housing  experiment,  which  began  with  so  much 
promise,  is  the  Town  Planning  Act,  probably  the  most  far- 
reaching  and  effective  in  the  United  States. 

In  North  Dakota  the  building  of  houses  by  the  State  was 
but  a  side  issue  in  the  revolt  of  the  farming  population 
against  trusts  and  mortgagees.  The  State  embarked  in  the 
extensive  control  and  operation  of  grain  elevators  and  flour 
mills,  banks  and  credit  agencies,  and  industries  of  many 
kinds.  In  1919  a  Home  Building  Association  was  established 
by  the  State  which  erected  fifty  houses  at  a  cost  of  from 
$5,000  to  $6,000  each.  Less  than  two  years  later  work  was 
abandoned.  But  the  housing  fiasco  was  merely  an  incident 
in  the  ruin  of  the  plans  of  the  Non-partisan  League  which 
had  traveled  too  fast,  if  not  too  far,  in  the  direction  of  pub- 
lic ownership  of  credit  and  industry. 

The  California  Land  Settlement  Act  authorized  the  use  of 
State  funds  for  equipping  farms  and  erecting  farm  build- 
ings at  Delhi,  California.  Loans  were  made  to  enable  the 
settlers  to  develop  their  farms  5  but  many  proved  unpro- 
ductive, the  funds  appropriated  by  the  State  were  soon  ex- 
hausted, and  the  experiment  came  to  an  unhappy  end. 
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The  New  York  plan  differs  in  its  entire  conception  from 
these  three  unsuccessful  projects.  Enacted  in  1926,  the  law 
is  still  on  trial — as  yet  it  has  neither  succeeded  nor  failed. 
If  it  succeeds,  it  will  be  followed  in  other  states.  Thousands 
of  unfit  dwellings  and  plague  spots  throughout  the  country 
will  be  destroyed.  People  of  small  means  will  no  longer  be 
restricted  to  a  choice  of  "cast-off"  apartments  in  old  and  in- 
sanitary dwellings.  The  success  of  the  plan  will  mean  that 
they  can  hope  to  live  in  bright,  cheerful,  modern  dwellings 
with  sunlight,  play  space,  and  gardens.  Its  failure  will  mean 
a  serious  setback,  and  progress — when  there  is  progress — 
only  through  accident,  indirection,  and  the  slow  haphazard 
march  of  new  construction  into  old  neighborhoods. 

Under  the  New  York  plan  a  partnership  is  formed  be- 
tween the  State,  the  City,  and  private  enterprise.  The  State 
and  City  provide  regulation  and  a  certain  amount  of  finan- 
cial encouragement,  but  private  enterprise  is  the  executive 
force.  It  acts  through  the  limited  dividend  corporation, 
which  did  so  much  to  provide  fit  homes  for  the  poor  in 
pre-War  London  and  is  so  active  in  housing  to-day  as  the 
ally  or  agent  of  government  in  Belgium,  Holland,  Scandi- 
navia, Germany  and  other  European  countries. 

In  New  York  City  such  companies  have  already  accom- 
plished excellent  though  not  extensive  results.  The  most 
notable  of  these,  The  City  and  Suburban  Homes  Company, 
has  been  active  and  successful,  has  provided  model  tene- 
ments for  over  3,000  families  at  low  rentals,  paid  5  per  cent, 
dividends  regularly,  and  achieved  a  reputation  for  wise  and 
careful  management.  But  since  the  War,  when  new  con- 
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struction  was  most  needed,  it  dropped  out  of  the  picture — 
except  as  it  continued  successfully  to  manage  tenements  and 
other  model  dwellings  which  it  had  bought  from  agencies 
which  had  tired  of  the  task. 

The  limited  dividend  -company  is  a  proved  and  safe 
agency.  The  only  question  is  as  to  the  adequacy  of  the  aid 
given  by  city  and  state.  Is  the  inducement  to  private  capital 
sufficient  to  attract  investment  in  large  enough  amounts  to 
accomplish  far-reaching  results?  Will  not  municipal  or  state 
loans  be  required  as  well  as  tax  limitation? 

The  State  contributes  to  the  partnership,  regulation 
through  the  State  Board  of  Housing,  freedom  from  state 
taxes,  and  the  power  of  condemnation.  No  limited  dividend 
company  can  be  incorporated,  or  carry  on  any  development, 
without  the  consent  of  the  State  Board,  which  has  power  to 
supervise  and  regulate  all  limited  dividend  companies  to  the 
end  that  tenants,  stockholders,  and  the  State  be  protected 
against  mismanagement,  extravagance,  or  abuse.  Exemption 
from  state  taxes  sounds  formidable,  but  really  means  little 
in  dollars  and  cents.  The  only  taxes  affected  are  the  mort- 
gage tax  and  franchise  tax.  It  was  at  first  expected  that  some 
arrangement  could  be  made  to  exempt  the  securities  of  such 
companies  from  the  National  income  tax.  This  would  have 
been  a  tremendous  aid  to  the  sale  of  stocks  of  these  compa- 
nies, but  no  progress  has  been  made  along  this  line.  The 
power  of  eminent  domain  is  given  to  public  limited  dividend 
corporations  and  is  essential  if  large  areas  are  to  be  recon- 
structed. Except  for  this  power,  one  or  two  owners  out  of 
thirty  or  forty  in  a  block  could  defeat  an  entire  enterprise  by 
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holding  out  for  unreasonable  prices  or  by  unreasonably  re- 
fusing to  sell  at  any  price. 

The  cities  are  asked  to  contribute  limitation  from  taxation. 
This  makes  the  city  the  most  important  partner  in  the  enter- 
prise for,  without  such  assistance,  the  Act  might  as  well  not 
have  been  written.  The  City  of  New  York  was  slow  in  de- 
ciding to  do  its  share.  It  did  not  pass  the  tax  exemption  ordi- 
nance until  June  22,  1927,  more  than  a  year  after  the  state 
law  was  enacted. 

The  city  was  criticized  by  advocates  of  the  state  housing 
project  for  this  delay,  and  it  did  undoubtedly  have  a  blank- 
eting effect  upon  the  projects  which  were  under  considera- 
tion but,  as  there  was  no  rush  to  incorporate  under  the  law 
after  the  enactment  of  the  ordinance,  it  may  be  assumed 
that  the  delay  was  not  serious.  The  city  decided  that  it  would 
remit  taxes  on  buildings  constructed  under  this  law  for  a 
period  of  twenty  years.  The  land  continues  to  bear  its  tax 
and,  while  the  Act  would  authorize  exemption  of  the  land 
also,  even  the  most  ardent  partisans  of  the  State  Housing 
Law  have  not  suggested  that  the  city  go  so  far.  Tax  limita- 
tion means  a  saving  of  $1.50  to  $1.60  a  room  a  month. 

The  most  difficult  task  has  been  assigned  to  the  public. 
From  the  public  must  come  the  equity  money  for  the  stock 
which  controls  the  corporation.  These  companies  are  per- 
mitted to  borrow  up  to  two-thirds  of  the  value  of  the  proj- 
ect at  not  to  exceed  5  per  cent.,  but  at  least  a  third  of  the 
cost  must  be  subscribed  in  stock  which  is  limited  in  earnings 
to  6  per  cent. 

As  at  first  planned,  the  law  provided  for  a  State  Housing 
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Bank  which  was  authorized  to  sell  bonds  and  invest  the 
money  in  projects  of  limited  dividend  companies  at  a  rate 
not  to  exceed  5  per  cent.  This  feature  of  the  bill  was  elimi- 
nated by  the  legislature.  The  efficiency  of  the  plan,  however, 
has  not  been  seriously  injured,  for  the  Metropolitan  Life 
Insurance  Company  has  come  forward  and  offered  to  loan 
first-mortgage  money  on  these  projects  at  5  per  cent,  up  to 
two-thirds  of  the  cost. 

While  the  law  establishing  the  housing  board  was  signed 
by  the  Governor  in  April,  1926,  and  the  members  were 
designated  in  July  of  that  year,*  the  Board  was  powerless  to 
do  more  than  study  the  situation  and  make  plans  until  the 
city  came  into  the  joint  venture,  and  granted  tax  exemption, 
in  June  1927.  No  group  would  incorporate  under  the  Act 
and  make  definite  plans  with  the  most  important  feature  in 
the  air.  While  sincerely  in  favor  of  progressive  housing  and 
the  clearance  of  insanitary  areas,  Mayor  Walker  at  first 
looked  askance  at  the  state  law,  rather  resented  the  activity 
of  the  Governor  in  this  field,  and  evidently  preferred  some 
plan  of  his  own,  if  one  could  be  found.  When  the  Mayor's 
promise  was  finally  given,  however,  and  the  details  of  the 
exemption  ordinance  were  agreed  on,  he  gave  his  unstinted 
support  and  was  chiefly  instrumental  in  passing  the  measure 
through  the  Municipal  Legislature. 

Mayor  Walker's  background  is  much  like  that  of  Gover- 

*  To  emphasize  the  non-political  character  of  the  legislation  Governor 
Smith  appointed  as  chairman  of  the  Board  a  prominent  Republican,  Darwin 
R.  James.  Mr.  James  had  been  for  many  years  closely  associated  with  Alfred 
T.  White  in  his  various  philanthropies  and  in  housing.  He  was  Municipal 
Civil  Service  Commissioner  under  Mayor  Mitchel  and  is  president  of  the 
East  River  Savings  Bank. 
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nor  Smith.  He  was  reared  on  the  lower  West  Side  in  Green- 
wich Village,  before  the  artists  with  their  following  of  res- 
taurants and  dance  halls  invaded  it.  Like  the  Governor  he 
got  his  political  education  and  achieved  his  first  prominence 
in  the  legislature.  He  was  considered  the  logical  candidate 
for  Mayor  against  Mayor  Hylan  because  he  had  supported 
and  sponsored  the  five-cent-fare  legislation  at  Albany.  The 
Mayor  is  one  of  the  ablest  men  in  public  life  and  one  of  the 
most  likeable.  He  takes  work  easily,  spends  but  little  time 
at  the  grind,  but  grasps  the  meat  of  a  situation  instantly, 
knows  how  to  handle  his  associates  and  the  public,  and  has 
a  native  wit  and  exuberance  matched  only  by  that  of  the 
Governor  himself. 

Fit  housing  for  the  poor  is  close  to  the  heart  of  both  men 
because  of  their  early  life  and  associations.  If  Mayor  Walker 
had  wholeheartedly  supported  the  State  Housing  Law — it  is 
not  yet  too  late — and  if  the  city  had  given  not  only  the  tax 
exemption  ordinance,  but  real  cooperation  and  active  help  in 
working  out  definite  and  constructive  plans  for  the  reclama- 
tion and  rebuilding  of  the  East  Side,  we  should  be  much 
further  along  to-day. 

The  failure  of  the  City  Housing  Corporation,  the  limited 
dividend  company  of  which  Alexander  M.  Bing  is  president, 
to  carry  out  its  promise  to  sponsor  a  project  under  the  law  on 
the  East  Side,  was  a  great  disappointment.  The  failure  of  the 
experienced  and  wealthy  City  and  Suburban  Homes  Com- 
pany to  do  something  is  another.  The  first  actual  project, 
the  Amalgamated  group  at  Van  Cortlandt  Park,  is  a  mag- 
nificent demonstration  of  what  a  model  tenement  should  be, 
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but  was  started  before  the  law  was  passed  and  came  under 
its  provisions  only  to  reduce  rents.  Other  applications  pend- 
ing are  largely  from  Jewish  cooperative  societies  desiring 
to  build  near  Bronx  Park  in  new  and  rapidly  developing 
communities,  where  there  is  already  active  construction. 
The  Brooklyn  Garden  Apartment,  now  building  at  Fourth 
Avenue  and  Twenty-third  Street  in  that  Borough,  is  the 
only  plan  which  came  into  being  solely  in  response  to  the 
housing  law.  It  was  organized  for  the  express  purpose  of 
proving  that  it  is  practical  to  operate  under  the  act  -y  the  funds 
were  largely  secured  from  the  general  public  j  and  the  loca- 
tion, while  on  a  vacant  site,  is  in  an  old  neighborhood  where 
housing  is  poor — adjacent  to  docks,  factories,  warehouses — 
requiring  new  life  and  rebuilding.  The  committee  which  or- 
ganized the  company  was  appointed  by  the  President  of  the 
Brooklyn  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Governor  Smith  is  a  stock- 
holder and  assisted  the  committee  in  raising  funds.  John  D. 
Rockefeller,  Jr.,  and  James  H.  Post  are  the  two  largest 
stockholders.  John  H.  McCooey,  for  eighteen  years  the 
"easy"  but  very  effective  boss  of  the  Brooklyn  Democratic 
organization,  made  an  appeal  to  his  district  clubs  to  take  an 
interest  in  the  undertaking. 

The  state  plan  is  not  workable  on  a  large  scale  without  the 
active  cooperation  of  the  public.  The  city  must  also  assist  by 
widening  streets,  providing  parks,  recasting  the  city  plan 
and,  incidentally,  by  selling  available  sites  along  the  im- 
provements, acquired  by  excess  condemnation,  to  limited 
dividend  companies  incorporated  under  the  state  law.  It  is 
too  much  to  expect  that  these  companies  will  themselves  con- 
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demn  on  a  large  scale  5  there  is  too  much  uncertainty  and 
delay. 

The  power  of  condemnation  is  given  these  companies 
more  as  an  assurance  against  "hold  up"  than  in  the  expecta- 
tion that  they  will  make  extensive  use  of  it.  The  limited  divi- 
dend company  has  no  authority,  except  in  cooperation  with 
the  city  authorities,  to  relocate  or  widen  streets  or  modify 
the  city  plan.  Nor  can  excess  condemnation  be  used  primarily 
for  providing  sites  for  tenements — this  can  be  done  only  as 
an  incident — and  when  sites  are  provided  there  must  be 
some  agency  to  utilize  them.  The  state  law  provides  for  this. 
It  is  also  the  only  agency  empowered  to  provide  for  new 
low-cost  housing  on  sites  where  no  change  in  street  lines  is 
necessary  or  desirable. 

If  a  sincere  effort  is  to  be  made  to  provide  low  cost  hous- 
ing for  workers  and  clear  out  insanitary  areas,  there  must  be 
a  very  close  working  partnership  between  the  state  board  and 
the  city  authorities.  It  is  only  under  the  state  law  that  tene- 
ments can  actually  be  built.  All  other  plans  are  only  on 
paper.  Those  who  oppose  the  state  plan,  no  matter  how  good 
their  intentions,  cast  their  influence  in  effect  against  all 
progress  in  this  direction. 

The  State  Housing  Law  is  far  from  perfect — it  will  un- 
doubtedly be  changed  from  year  to  year  as  experience  points 
the  way — but  it  is  a  substantial  beginning.  The  Board  can 
not  make  a  success  of  it  by  sitting  down  and  waiting  for  busi- 
ness. Nor  can  it  accept  any  business  that  may  offer.  It  must 
reject  plans  proposed  if  they  are  not  in  strict  accord  with 
the  purpose  and  spirit  of  the  law  which,  primarily,  is  to 
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benefit  and  reconstruct  the  older  areas  of  the  city.  The  idea 
is  new,  big,  difficult  and  must  be  sold  to  the  public.  Even 
Liberty  Bonds  did  not  sell  themselves! 

Housing  bonds,  or  stocks,  to  wipe  out  the  worst  of  the 
disease-ridden  areas  and  provide  attractive  modern  apart- 
ments at  reasonable  rents  can  be  marketed  to  the  public. 
There  is  plenty  of  money  available  at  6  per  cent,  if  definite 
plans  are  worked  out  by  the  state  board  and  the  city  and 
are  presented  to  the  people  so  as  to  arouse  popular  enthusi- 
asm and  assure  financial  safety.  No  such  comprehensive  ef- 
fort has  as  yet  been  made.  The  law  will  not  succeed  until  it 
has  been  made.  Nor  can  it  be  said  to  have  failed  until  it  has 
been  properly  developed,  coordinated  with  the  plans  of  the 
city  authorities,  and  enthusiastically  interpreted  to  the  gen- 
eral public. 

No  less  an  authority  than  the  architect  of  the  new  Chicago, 
Daniel  W.  Burnham,  urges,  "Make  no  little  plans.  They 
have  no  magic  to  stir  men's  blood." 


XIII:  New  York  City  and  the  Heckscher  Plan 

NOT  content  with  the  State  Housing  Law  the 
City  of  New  York,  aroused  by  August  Heck- 
scher, evolved  a  separate  plan  of  its  own. 

Mr.  Heckscher  has  kept  the  center  of  the 
stage  ever  since  Governor  Smith  projected  the  clearance  of 
slum  areas  and  the  erection  of  model  tenements  at  low  rent- 
als. With  the  aid  of  Sophie  Irene  Loeb — long  a  reporter  on 
the  New  York  Evening  World — and  a  few  secretaries,  this 
active,  resourceful,  zealous  man  of  eighty  years  has  drama- 
tized the  housing  of  the  masses  about  his  person. 

Mr.  Heckscher  has  always  had  hobbies.  "I  don't  expect 
to  retire,"  he  insists.  "I'm  healthy  as  a  cockroach  and  fresh 
as  a  daisy.  Above  all,  I  keep  going.  The  man  without  a 
hobby  will  shrivel  up  and  die." 

Born  in  Hamburg,  Germany,  Mr.  Heckscher  came  to 
this  country  in  1868.  He  became  interested  in  mines  and, 
after  a  turbulent  career,  won  his  way  to  the  front  as  head 
of  the  Zinc  Trust.  He  is  also  a  director  in  many  railroad, 
mining  and  industrial  companies. 

Mr.  Heckscher's  horses  were  always  the  best  obtainable. 
When  he  chartered  a  yacht  it  was  Alfred  G.  Vanderbilt's. 
Plunging  unexpectedly  into  real  estate  he  bought  the  Wil- 
liam C.  Whitney  house  at  Fifth  Avenue  and  Fifty-seventh 
Street.  His  purchases  include  the  Broad- Wall  Exchange, 
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Grand  Central  Palace,  Canadian  Pacific  Building.  He  in- 
vaded exclusive  Murray  Hill,  bought  land  for  business  de- 
velopment on  the  block  next  to  J.  P.  Morgan's  palatial 
home,  fought  a  bitter  battle  in  the  courts  with  the  Morgans 
and  other  wealthy  residents,  and  succeeded  in  breaking  down 
the  restrictions. 

Mr.  Heckscher's  benefactions  are  many.  He  gave  $150,- 
OOO  to  equip  a  play  field  in  Central  Park  in  memory  of  his 
wife.  When  Governor  Smith  and  the  Long  Island  State 
Park  Commission  were  in  difficulties  because  wealthy  resi- 
dents of  Long  Island,  who  opposed  extensions  of  public 
parks  in  the  neighborhood  of  their  summer  estates,  invoked 
the  aid  of  the  courts,  Mr.  Heckscher  gave  $250,000  so  that 
the  Commission  could  get  the  land  it  wanted  and  go  ahead 
with  its  work.  He  endowed  The  Heckscher  Foundation  with 
$6,000,000.  He  helped  endow  a  hospital  for  shellshocked 
veterans  in  Munich,  Bavaria.  He  gave  $4,000,000  to  the 
Society  for  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children,  made  possible 
a  splendid  building  for  the  work  of  the  Society,  and  then, 
dissatisfied  with  the  management,  tried  to  have  its  charter 
taken  away. 

In  the  spring  of  1926,  when  the  State  Housing  Law  was 
enacted,  and  again  in  1928,  Mr.  Heckscher  went  abroad  as 
special  emissary  of  the  Mayor  to  study  European  methods 
and  bring  back  a  concrete  and  effective  plan  of  action  for  re- 
constructing the  densely  populated  sections  of  the  city. 

The  first  trip,  announced  the  Mayor,  was  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  citizens'  committee  on  City  Planning  and  Sur- 
vey which  had  just  been  appointed.  Mr.  Heckscher  re- 
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turned  full  of  enthusiasm  and  intent  upon  tackling  the  job 
at  once  but  the  committee  slept  quietly  for  two  years  and 
has  but  recently  reported  urging  a  salaried  commission  on 
the  city  plan  with  wide  powers,  and  slum  clearance  by  the 
condemnation  of  large  areas  and  the  resale  of  the  land,  in 
part  for  model  tenements.  Both  suggestions  are  excellent 
but  the  city  has  as  yet  taken  no  action  to  make  them  effective. 

From  the  beginning  Mr.  Heckscher  has  been  a  gadfly, 
continually  urging  upon  the  Mayor  and  the  city  authorities 
the  adoption  of  a  plan  of  action  for  slum  clearance.  He  first 
proposed  to  spend  $100,000,000  a  year  for  five  years,  half 
to  be  contributed  by  men  of  wealth,  and  the  remainder 
jointly  by  city  and  state.  There  was  no  enthusiastic  response 
from  men  of  wealth,  although  Mr.  Heckscher  said  he  would 
invest  $100,000  a  year  for  five  years  if  fifty  others  would 
do  the  same.  No  one  knew  just  how  the  governmental  au- 
thorities could  provide  the  funds  without  substantial  legal 
and  perhaps  constitutional  changes. 

Despairing  of  the  cooperation  of  men  of  wealth  and  desig- 
nating the  rich  men  who  would  not  spend  part  of  their  for- 
tunes for  the  cause  as  "moral  slackers,"  Mr.  Heckscher  next 
proposed  that  the  city  finance  the  entire  project.  He  placed 
the  cost  at  $1,500,000,000  and  thought  that  it  would  take 
$500,000,000  to  get  away  to  a  real  start.  The  Mayor  sug- 
gested that  Mr.  Heckscher  begin  by  rebuilding  a  block  on 
the  East  Side.  "I  wish,"  he  said,  "we  could  attract  the  at- 
tention of  men  who  have  contributed  millions  of  dollars  for 
books,  art  and  higher  learning  to  the  East  Side  and  have 
them  invest  in  flesh  and  blood." 
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Early  in  1927  Mr.  Heckscher  announced  the  formation 
of  the  National  Housing  Committee  for  congested  areas. 
Herbert  Hoover  was  named  as  Honorary  Chairman  5  Bishop 
Stires,  Owen  D.  Young,  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  Henry 
Van  Dyke,  Arthur  Brisbane,  William  Allen  White,  William 
G.  McAdoo,  Charles  E.  Hughes,  and  Theodore  Roosevelt 
are  typical  members.  Charles  Gray  Shaw,  a  professor  in  New 
York  University,  was  engaged  as  secretary.  Since  the  an- 
nouncement, articles  by  Mr.  Shaw  have  appeared  regularly 
in  the  press  commenting  on  housing  developments  and  urg- 
ing the  Heckscher  plan  in  its  various  transformations. 

The  next  chapter  in  what  Mr.  Veillier  characterizes  as  the 
"Housing  Follies,"  but  which,  if  persevered  in  as  earnestly 
by  the  city  officials  as  by  Mr.  Heckscher,  must  eventually 
result  in  definite,  practical,  and  substantial  accomplishment, 
was  the  rediscovery  of  the  principle  of  excess  condemnation, 
a  most  helpful  provision  of  the  city  charter,  which  had  lain 
dormant  for  fifteen  years.  Everyone  knew  about  this  prin- 
ciple, and  it  was  expected  that  it  would  be  utilized  in  con- 
nection with  operations  under  the  State  Housing  Law  in 
neighborhoods  where  a  new  street  layout  is  essential  before 
rebuilding.  Leonard  Wallstein,  counsel  of  the  Citizens' 
Union,  one  of  the  organizations  which  had  fought  for  excess 
condemnation  and  then  allowed  it  to  go  to  sleep,  was  given 
credit  for  bringing  the  provision  to  the  Mayor's  notice. 

Mr.  Heckscher  announced  that  the  city  would  use  the 
"overlooked"  excess  condemnation  power  for  slum  reclama- 
tion and  that,  if  the  plan  developed  as  anticipated,  it  would 
mean  sweeping  through  the  East  Side  with  a  series  of  street 
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widening  projects,  including  the  condemnation  of  whole 
blocks  of  abutting  land. 

In  the  summer  of  1927  the  city  definitely  adapted  a  reso- 
lution approving  the  principle  of  excess  condemnation  as  a 
means  of  eliminating  slum  districts  and  promoting  better 
housing  for  the  masses.  This  was  called  the  Walker-Heck- 
scher  plan  and,  while  on  its  face  insufficient  for  a  practical 
program,  is  the  first  step  in  a  definite  plan,  and  is  practicable 
and  workable  as  far  as  it  goes. 

"The  immediate  purpose  of  the  Walker-Heckscher  plan," 
Mr.  Heckscher  announced,  "is  to  erect  suitable  apartments 
on  suitable  sites,  and  thus  secure  safety  from  fire  and  pro- 
mote health,  morals  and  contentment.  The  need  for  such 
adequate  housing  has  long  been  felt,  and  it  requires  no  ar- 
gument to  show  that  the  slums  of  the  City  are  breeding 
places  of  crime,  disease,  discontent  and  degradation.  The  im- 
portant thing  is  to  find  the  way  out  of  the  present  situation. 
The  plan  which  is  proposed  is  as  follows: 

"  cTo  lease  for  a  period  of  ninety-nine  (99)  years,  at  a 
rate  which  will  assure  the  city  the  cost  of  carrying  the  prop- 
erty, certain  lands  adjacent  to  streets  which  like  Allen  Street 
are  being  widened  j  to  erect  on  such  leased  lands  eleven- 
story  fireproof,  elevator  apartments,  to  be  placed  upon  the 
low  rental  basis  of  not  more  than  eight  dollars  ($8.00)  a 
room  per  month.  The  general  aim  of  such  an  enterprise  is, 
to  provide  sanitary  dwellings  at  a  rate  which  people  are 
paying  for  their  present  quarters  sadly  lacking  in  the  ad- 
vantages of  light,  air,  and  conveniences;  it  is  an  attempt  to 
replace  rookeries  with  model  tenements.' " 
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Those  who  lease  the  land  and  build  are  permitted  to  earn 
10  per  cent,  on  the  investment. 

The  plan  could  not  be  carried  out  without  legal  changes, 
for  the  charter  provides  that  city  property  can  not  be  leased 
for  a  period  longer  than  ten  years,  with  renewal  for  an- 
other ten  years.  Obviously  the  length  of  time  was  too  short. 

A  local  law  to  remedy  this  was  adopted  by  the  Board  of 
Aldermen  which  provided  that,  whenever  additional  prop- 
erty is  acquired  in  excess  condemnation  proceedings,  the  land 
may  be  leased  by  the  city  for  housing  purposes,  including 
stores  on  the  street  level,  for  such  period  as  the  Board  of 
Estimate  may  determine,  and  that  the  provisions  of  the 
Charter  limiting  the  term  of  leases  or  requiring  appraisal 
shall  not  apply.  The  city  was  thus  given  a  free  hand  to  carry 
out  the  Heckscher  plan  of  a  99-year  lease  at  4  per  cent. 

Before  this  law  could  become  effective  it  had  to  be  rati- 
fied by  the  voters  at  the  November  election.  Mr.  Heckscher 
now  devoted  himself  to  educating  the  public  to  vote  for 
"Proposition  No.  i,"  as  the  housing  ordinance  was  styled. 
Governor  Smith  was  finally  prevailed  upon  to  include  this 
Proposition  with  other  constitutional  amendments  he  was 
urging  upon  the  voters. 

The  voters  may  not  have  understood  the  plan  in  detail, 
but  they  did  know  that  it  looked  to  slum  clearance  and 
modern  homes  at  reasonable  rentals,  they  knew  that  it  in- 
volved municipal  aid  and  support,  and,  by  a  vote  of  7 1 5,000 
to  145,000  they  gave  notice  that  they  were  for  it. 

The  widening  of  Forsythe  and  Chrystie  Streets  on  the 
lower  East  Side  under  this  plan  is  projected  to  relieve  traf- 
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fie  congestion  and  also,  despite  the  high  land  values,  to  pro- 
vide possible  sites  for  model  tenements.  The  working  out 
of  this  project  will  be  watched  with  the  greatest  interest  for, 
if  carried  through  as  planned,  it  will  bring  the  long  period 
of  discussion  to  a  head  in  a  definite  project,  and  will  mean 
that  the  city  must  work  out  the  details  of  its  proposed  plan 
in  a  practical  manner. 

Nothing  has  yet  come  of  the  Walker-Heckscher  plan. 
Perhaps  nothing  will  result  from  it  until  it  is  more  carefully 
formulated.  Many  have  charged  that  Mr.  Heckscher  is  gen- 
erous only  of  promises  and  does  not  intend  to  build.  His 
large  benefactions  and  gifts  for  civic  purposes  are  the  best 
answers  to  this  charge.  The  earnestness  and  sincerity  of  the 
man  are  apparent  to  all  fair-minded  persons. 

Granting  that  early  suggestions  were  indefinite  and  im- 
practicable and  that  excess  condemnation  is  an  important 
link  rather  than  a  plan  in  itself,  it  remains  true  that  August 
Heckscher  is  one  of  the  four  Americans  who  have  done 
most  to  carry  on  the  work  of  Jacob  A.  Riis  and  Alfred  T. 
White:  Governor  Smith  in  constructive  statesmanship -y  Alex- 
ander M.  Bing,  because  of  the  financial  and  practical  success 
of  his  operations  5  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  who  had  the 
vision  to  use  his  great  wealth  for  this  vital  service  to  the 
people  5  and  August  Heckscher,  who  awakened  the  public  to 
the  seriousness  of  the  situation  and  the  need  for  effective 
action — for  without  this  basic  public  support  no  plan,  how- 
ever perfect  in  detail,  can  carry  through. 


XIV:  Excess  Condemnation  and  Housing 

THE  July  resolution  of  the  Board  of  Estimate, 
launching  the  housing  policy  of  the  City  of 
New  York,  recites  that  the  purpose  of  excess 
condemnation  "is  to  permit  the  elimination  of 
slum  areas  and  the  improvement  generally  of  housing  con- 
ditions." The  statement  is  inaccurate.  No  such  argument  was 
made  in  the  years  of  agitation  leading  up  to  1913,  when  the 
provision  was  authorized  by  constitutional  amendment  and 
incorporated  in  the  city  charter.  Until  rediscovered  by  Mr. 
Heckscher  and  Mayor  Walker,  when  searching  for  an  orig- 
inal housing  plan,  the  purpose  of  excess  condemnation  was 
conceded  to  be  incident  only  to  laying  out  or  widening  a 
public  street  or  to  acquiring  parks,  playgrounds  and  public 
places.  Government  was  permitted  to  take  more  land  than 
was  necessary  so  that  the  primary  public  purpose  could  be 
more  successfully  realized,  not  for  the  purpose  of  creating 
building  plots.  The  advantages  of  excess  condemnation  over 
the  old  plan,  which  permitted  the  city  to  take  only  the  land 
actually  required  for  the  improvement,  are  obvious.  As  Mr. 
Shurtleff  points  out  in  "Carrying  Out  the  City  Plan,"  the 
gain  is  both  "physical  and  financial."  He  says: 

The  land  owner  [unless  this  power  is  invoked]  receives  as 
compensation  both  the  value  of  land  actually  taken  and  the 
damage  to  his  remaining  land,  and  consequently  often  gets  as 
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much  for  a  part  of  his  lot  as  he  would  for  the  whole  of 
it.  ... 

Insofar  as  remnants  are  unsuited  for  proper  development  a 
use  of  them  is  induced  which  robs  an  improvement  of  much 
of  its  effectiveness.  Financially  the  city  loses  because  the  sort 
of  development  which  will  increase  assessed  valuations  is  pre- 
vented. Esthetically  the  city  suffers  because  it  can  not  protect 
its  streets,  its  parks,  and  boulevards  by  an  effective  control  over 
the  abutting  land,  and  its  show  places  are  disfigured  by  a  use 
of  this  land  not  in  keeping  with  the  character  of  the  sur- 
roundings. It  is  for  this  reason  that  cities  have  been  forced  to 
see  approaches  to  public  buildings  lined  with  ill-assorted  struc- 
tures, and  park  areas  surrounded  by  unsightly  dumps  and  bill- 
boards. .  .  .  To  overcome  these  disadvantages  and  to  secure 
the  maximum  of  benefit  from  an  improvement  appears  to  be 
the  primary  aim  of  excess  condemnation  legislation  in  the 
United  States. 

The  principle  of  excess  condemnation  manifestly  has  its 
dangers  and  limitations.  Governor  Smith  was  at  first  cool 
to  the  proposal  because  he  felt  that  it  was  not  straightfor- 
ward, that  it  was  an  attempt  to  sidetrack  the  State  Housing 
Law  and  substitute  a  hasty,  ill-considered  plan.  In  the  opin- 
ion of  an  expert  in  zoning  and  constitutional  law,  "The  courts 
are  waiting  around  the  corner  with  a  hatchet  if  the  city  at- 
tempts any  abuse  of  excess  condemnation."  And  the  Citizens 
Union,  in  one  of  its  publications,  raises  questions  not  easy 
to  answer: 

In  what  localities  shall  the  power  be  exercised?  How  shall  real 
estate  speculation  and  the  gouging  of  the  city  in  condemnation  pro- 
ceedings be  averted  or  minimized?  What  shall  be  the  terms  or  con- 
ditions of  the  leases  to  the  private  parties  who  are  to  construct  the 
new  houses?  How  shall  low  rentals  be  assured?  On  what  principle 
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shall  the  leases  of  the  apartments  be  awarded  and  to  whom?  How 
shall  the  financial  interests  of  the  city  be  safeguarded  concurrently 
with  the  attainment  of  the  ends  sought?  These  are  some  of  the 
questions  that  are  certain  to  arise. 

This  does  not  mean  that  there  is  no  possibility  of  effective 
action  for  improved  housing  in  the  application  of  excess  con- 
demnation. On  the  contrary  it  is  both  practical  and  neces- 
sary to  the  success  of  operations  under  the  State  Housing 
Law,  or  any  other  plan.  The  vice  of  the  Walker-Heckscher 
proposal  is  that  it  places  too  much  emphasis  on  a  single  use- 
ful feature  of  a  comprehensive  housing  plan. 

Public  improvements  can  not  be  initiated  to  provide  sites 
for  model  tenements.  But  when  it  is  necessary  to  widen 
streets  or  create  parks,  so  much  of  the  excess  land  as  is  suit- 
able for  the  housing  of  workers  may  properly  be  sold  or 
leased  to  limited  dividend  companies  for  this  purpose. 

In  clearing  out  insanitary  areas  where  lots  are  small,  ir- 
regular, and  unsuited  to  modern  development,  where  streets 
are  mean  and  narrow,  and  where  the  entire  plan  requires  re- 
casting, excess  condemnation  furnishes  a  most  effective  in- 
strument for  plowing  through  obstructions,  remaking,  re- 
planning,  and  rebuilding. 

New  York  is  not  a  pioneer  in  excess  condemnation.  Wis- 
consin, Pennsylvania,  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  had 
adopted  the  principle  while  New  York  was  still  talking  about 
it.  Joseph  Chamberlain  used  it  in  clearing  out  the  slums  of 
Birmingham  in  1875.  It  came  into  almost  universal  use  in 
Continental  Europe  in  the  middle  of  the  I9th  century. 

It  is  no  credit  to  New  York  that  the  excess  condemnation 
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provision  of  1913  was  only  rediscovered  in  1927,  too  late 
to  be  employed  in  the  widening  of  Allen  Street,  where  its 
application  would  have  made  possible  a  much  more  econom- 
ical and  thorough  job. 

Too  much  credit  cannot  be  given  to  the  Hylan  administra- 
tion which  initiated  this  improvement,  or  the  Walker  ad- 
ministration which  put  it  through  and,  particularly,  to  Julius 
Miller,  President  of  the  Borough  of  Manhattan,  whose  plan 
it  was.  The  fact  that  it  was  done  at  all  and  that  light  was  let 
into  this  dismal  cavern  makes  up  in  part  at  least  for  the 
amateurishness  of  what  was  done.  A  great  swath  was  cut 
along  the  easterly  side  of  the  street  from  Delancey  Street  to 
Houston  Street,  a  distance  of  three  blocks,  but  the  elevated 
railroad  was  left  almost  leaning  against  the  houses  on  the 
westerly  side.  The  old  insanitary  buildings  along  the  entire 
westerly  side  of  the  improvement — long  outgrown  in  use- 
fulness— were  left  intact.  On  the  easterly  side  of  the  street 
the  land  was  condemned  only  to  the  center  of  the  block.  The 
ugly  rear  ends  of  the  tenements  which  front  on  Orchard 
Street  now  face  the  new  improvement.  Thus  a  great  public 
work  was  ruined  artistically  and  financially.  The  city  should 
have  condemned  clear  through  to  Orchard  Street  on  the  east 
and  to  the  center  of  the  block  on  the  west,  so  that  new  build- 
ing sites  could  be  provided  along  the  entire  length  of  the 
street  for  development  with  modern  structures  suited  to  the 
importance  of  the  new  thoroughfare.  The  sale  of  the  excess 
land — probably  too  expensive  for  model  tenements — would 
have  more  than  compensated  the  city  and  might  even 
have  paid  a  part  of  the  expense  of  widening  the  street.  Now 
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New  York  will  have  an  eyesore  for  twenty  years  to  come. 
If  excess  condemnation  had  been  used  the  widened  Allen 
Street,  thoroughly  modernized  and  up-to-date,  would  have 
been  a  stimulus  to  the  new  East  Side,  which  is  slowly  but 
surely  under  way. 

Have  the  American  cities  learned  nothing  from  London, 
which  cut  the  broad  Kingsway  through  the  heart  of  the  old 
city  and,  by  the  process  of  excess  condemnation,  recreated 
the  entire  aspect  of  the  neighborhood?  Along  this  new  ave- 
nue, slums  promptly  gave  way  to  high  class  business 
and  commercial  structures — restaurants,  theaters  and  office 
buildings. 

Excess  condemnation  will  play  a  great  part  in  the  rebirth 
of  our  neglected  areas,  when  city  and  state,  civic  workers, 
public  officials,  and  the  man  in  the  street,  unite  in  an  intelli- 
gent effort  to  wipe  out  those  backward  and  neglected  areas 
which  menace  health  and  happiness  and  shame  the  rich  and 
powerful  cities  of  the  western  hemisphere. 

The  cities  of  the  United  States  can  not  afford  to  make 
improper  use  of  this  useful  principle  j  neither  can  they  per- 
mit so  powerful  and  effective  a  weapon  in  the  battle  against 
the  slum  to  become  a  dead  letter. 


XV:  Tax  Exemption  Plays  Its  Part 

IN  Europe,  government  makes  no  bones  about  engaging 
directly  in  the  business  of  providing  low  cost  housing. 
Here,  the  slogan,  "keep  the  government  out  of  busi- 
ness," has  always  been  popular.  But  if  the  prejudice 
against  the  direct  participation  of  government  is  to  be  ob- 
served, some  indirect  encouragement  must  be  given.  This 
can  be  done  only  in  the  form  of  loans  or  of  tax  exemption. 

In  theory  taxation  should  be  used  for  revenue  and  not 
for  ulterior  purposes ;  there  should  be  no  discrimination.  But 
the  old  aversion  to  using  taxation  for  social  purposes  has 
somewhat  worn  off.  Theory  is  usually  shunted  aside  when  it 
proves  inconvenient.  The  five  cent  fare  agitation  affords  an 
illustration:  it  costs  seven  cents  per  passenger  carried  to 
maintain  the  New  York  subways.  The  people,  however,  like 
the  nickel  fare  and  the  community  willingly  pays  the  deficit 
out  of  the  general  tax  rate. 

Tax  exemption  was  used  throughout  the  United  States  to 
stimulate  the  building  of  houses  in  the  housing  emergency 
after  the  World  War.  The  benefit  went  to  the  speculative 
builder  as  well  as  to  the  purchaser,  but  new  buildings  sprang 
up  and  vacant  fields  encircling  the  suburbs  were  speedily 
covered  with  rows  of  little  houses,  all  alike. 

During  this  period  there  was  little  opposition  to  tax  ex- 
emption either  in  New  York  or  elsewhere.  Speculators,  tak- 
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ing  advantage  of  an  almost  total  lack  of  new  buildings,  shot 
rentals  higher  and  higher,  and  something  had  to  be  done  to 
prevent  riot  and  disorder  in  our  large  cities.  The  easiest, 
cheapest,  and  quickest  method  of  meeting  the  difficulty  was 
through  control  of  taxation. 

Then  we  have  the  example  of  zoning.  What  could  be 
more  revolutionary  than  to  tell  a  man  what  he  can  or  cannot 
do  with  his  own  property?  It  was  feared  that  the  "great 
American  public"  would  not  stand  for  so  revolutionary  a 
change.  But  they  did.  The  zoning  principle,  which  was  fa- 
thered in  New  York  in  1916  by  Edward  M.  Bassett,  Fred- 
erick B.  Pratt,  George  McAneny  and  John  Purroy  Mitchel, 
has  since  swept  the  country,  and  the  rent  laws,  still  more 
drastic,  have  gone  a  long  way  to  destroy  the  narrow  consti- 
tutionalism which  formerly  prevailed  and  to  exalt  the  use 
of  police  power  for  the  public  welfare. 

While  the  New  York  State  Housing  Law  depends  upon 
tax  limitation  for  its  power  and  impetus,  and  for  that  reason 
is  viewed  askance  by  those  who  oppose  all  forms  of  paternal- 
ism— as  well  as  by  purists  in  taxation — the  way  has  been 
eased  by  what  has  gone  before.  At  present  opposition  is 
largely  academic,  comes  from  the  less  enlightened  real  estate 
interests,  and  gets  little  support  from  the  general  public. 

The  people  are  ready  to  have  something  done  to  clear  out 
insanitary  areas  and  provide  low  cost  housing.  They  are 
tired  of  talk  and  promises.  Few  want  government  to  do  the 
job  directly  if  it  can  be  accomplished  in  any  other  way.  The 
erection  and  management  of  tenements  by  the  city  will  come 
only  if  private  enterprise,  which  is  given  the  brunt  of  the 
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attack  under  the  housing  law,  fails  to  respond  to  its  great 
opportunity. 

The  objection  that  owners  of  unexempt  property  must 
bear  an  additional  burden  is  robbed  of  its  sting  because  the 
limitation  is  only  on  the  building  and  for  twenty  years.  The 
land  must  pay  its  full  tax  and  its  value  will  be  greatly  en- 
hanced when  antiquated  dwellings  are  replaced  by  modern 
apartments.  In  many  cases  increased  value  will  entirely  make 
up  for  the  loss  of  taxes  on  the  old  buildings.  Police,  fire  and 
other  city  services  must  be  furnished  no  matter  what  the 
character  of  the  improvement.  The  new  buildings  will  in- 
crease the  values  not  only  of  the  land  they  are  on  but  of  the 
entire  neighborhood,  thus  increasing  the  city  revenues.  These 
benefits  are  all  in  addition  to  the  social  good. 

No  one  makes  anything  out  of  unfit  houses  and  run-down 
neighborhoods.  They  are  not  profitable  to  landlords;  they 
cost  tenants  health  and  happiness;  and  the  city  gets  an  in- 
adequate tax  return  for  its  services  which  must  be  made  up 
by  other  sections. 

When  vacant  land  is  used  the  argument  is  not  so  strong. 
But  there  are  very  few  unimproved  parcels  in  the  older  sec- 
tions where  building  under  the  law  should  be  conducted. 
These  will  soon  be  built  up.  If  there  is  extensive  building 
under  the  law,  the  old  structures  must  come  down. 

Operations  under  the  plan  of  the  city,  as  outlined  by  Mr. 
Heckscher,  will  cost  the  taxpayers  more  than  under  the 
State  Housing  Law.  The  city  will  get  no  taxes  on  land  or 
buildings  and  but  4  per  cent,  on  the  value  of  the  land  leased. 
The  recompense  must  come  largely  from  the  social  and  com- 
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munity  value  of  the  experiment.  But  there  is  room  for  both. 
The  danger  is  that  too  little  will  be  accomplished — not  too 
much. 

Limited  tax  exemption  such  as  is  provided  for  under  the 
New  York  plan  costs  little,  if  anything,  in  dollars  and  cents. 
In  many  cases  it  will  bring  in  a  cash  profit  to  the  city.  It 
will,  if  private  enterprise  plays  up  to  the  opportunity,  re- 
build backward  areas,  wipe  out  plague  spots,  and  provide 
fit  homes  at  moderate  rents — vital  services  out  of  all  propor- 
tion to  the  cost. 


XVI:  Labor  Enters  the  Field 

AT  the  beginning  of  the  World  War  the  clothing 
workers — poorly  paid  and  poorly  organized — 
toiled  in  sweat  shops  and  lived  in  slums.  They 
warred  continually,  bitterly  and  unscrupulously 
with  equally  unscrupulous  employers.  Extremely  radical  in 
the   beginning,   the   Amalgamated   Clothing   Workers   of 
America — as  so  often  happens  in  an  imperfect  world — lost 
some  of  their  fighting  spirit  as  power,  influence,  high  wages 
and  worldly  goods  were  added  unto  them.  But  like  their 
leader,  Sidney  Hillman,  the  organization  has  retained  its 
vitality,  and  the  courage  to  try  new  roads. 

The  Amalgamated  was  one  of  the  first  unions  to  go  into 
the  banking  field.  Its  two  banks  in  New  York  and  Chicago 
have  resources  of  over  $13,000,000:  the  New  York  institu- 
tion is  exceeded  only  by  Peter  Brady's  Federation  Bank  and 
Trust  Company  in  Manhattan  with  over  $20,000,000,  and 
that  of  the  Locomotive  Engineers  in  Cleveland  with 
$28,000,000. 

The  Amalgamated  through  a  subsidiary,  the  A.  C.  W. 
Corporation,  opened  in  December,  1927,  in  the  Bronx,  New 
York'  City,  and  completed  the  following  March,  the  first 
large  housing  project  for  workers  in  the  United  States  under 
union  control.  These  are  perhaps  the  finest  tenements  yet 
erected  by  anybody. 
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There  are  six  buildings  in  the  group,  1,185  rooms  and 
303  apartments.  The  rooms  are  much  larger  than  those  in 
the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  or  the  Rockefeller  build- 
ings. Living  rooms  average  12x18  feet,  bedrooms  12x15 
feet.  Ceilings  are  nine  feet  high.  Only  47  per  cent,  of  the 
ground  is  built  on. 

Directly  opposite  this  tenement  lies  Van  Cortlandt  Park 
with  over  1,100  acres  of  hills  and  woods  and  lakes.  The  new 
building  of  DeWitt  Clinton  High  School,  the  largest  in  the 
city,  is  a  block  away,  and  adjoining  this  is  the  site  for  the 
New  Hunter  College. 

Most  of  the  apartments  contain  three,  four  or  five  rooms  j 
there  are  a  few  with  two  and  six  rooms.  There  are  eighty- 
four  dining  alcoves  which  are  counted  as  half  a  room.  Baths 
are  tiled,  walls  are  paneled,  floors  are  parquet,  kitchen  cab- 
inets are  built  in.  The  buildings  are  only  two  rooms  deep,  so 
that  each  apartment  fronts  on  a  street  and  also  on  one  of  the 
spacious  courts.  How  different  from  the  noisy,  dirty,  con- 
gested sections  from  which  most  of  the  tenants  come — the 
dark  halls,  the  narrow  courts,  the  gloom  and  ugliness! 

While  the  General  President,  Sidney  Hillman,  had  much 
to  do  with  the  success  of  the  housing  project,  the  directing 
genius  is  an  unassuming  little  man  named  Abraham  E. 
Kazan.  He  is  president  of  the  housing  corporation.  For  a 
number  of  years  he  was  secretary  of  one  of  the  locals.  His 
present  job  is  to  run  the  Credit  Union  affiliated  with  the 
Amalgamated,  and  other  cooperative  ventures  such  as  the 
purchase  and  sale  of  coal.  He  spends  most  of  his  spare  time 
overseeing  the  apartments  and  showing  visitors  around.  It  is 
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not  every  dreamer  who  can  point  to  so  successful  a  realiza- 
tion of  his  ideals.  "This  is  the  private  bus  which  takes  our 
children  to  school,"  says  Kazan  with  the  sweep  of  his  arm 
towards  a  luxurious  equipage.  "All  the  children  in  the  neigh- 
borhood want  to  live  in  our  apartments  so  that  they  can  ride 
in  it.  There  are  four  huge  oil-burning  furnaces  in  the  boiler 
room  which  heat  the  buildings — three  will  do  it  but  there 
is  an  extra  one  for  emergency.  They  can  be  converted  to 
coal  if  necessary.  Space  in  the  cellar,  at  first  vacant,  is  now 
used  for  a  cooperative  store  for  the  tenants. 

"Most  of  the  basement  with  southern  exposure  is  de- 
voted to  indoor  playgrounds.  A  gymnasium,  a  library,  and 
a  restaurant  are  also  contemplated,"  says  Kazan,  as  he  leads 
his  stumbling  visitors  down  another  pair  of  cellar  steps  and 
over  piles  of  beams  and  bags  of  cement.  But  it  is  the  large, 
paneled  rooms  and  tiled  baths,  the  chute  to  the  garbage  in- 
cinerator, in  which  "Brother  Kazan,"  as  he  is  called  by  the 
"Coops,"  chiefly  exalts.  "We  have  no  trouble  in  selling  be- 
cause our  rooms  are  so  large,  closets  ample,  ceilings  high, 
and  everything  so  complete.  There  is  no  comparison  between 
this  and  Andrew  Thomas'  apartments — his  rooms  are  too 
small  and  the  ceilings  too  low,"  concludes  our  guide. 

That  the  buildings  are  incomparably  fine  is  apparent.  In 
Europe  only  the  best  groups  in  Vienna  compare  favorably. 
The  Amalgamated  buildings  excel  in  interior  arrangements, 
steam  heat,  private  tiled  baths,  plumbing.  Vienna  is  ahead 
on  the  cultural  side — its  kindergartens,  gymnasiums,  day 
nurseries,  laundries,  statuary  lined  halls  and  courts,  are  all 
carefully  planned  and  are  a  vital  part  of  the  project.  At  Van 
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Cortlandt  Park  such  features  are  an  afterthought — an  evi- 
dent attempt  to  put  unoccupied  basement  space  to  good  use. 

The  commercial  builder  would  have  to  charge  $20  a  room 
in  such  a  group  of  buildings  and  could  get  it.  The  question 
that  puzzles  is:  How  can  the  Amalgamated  do  all  this  at 
$11  a  room? 

The  answer  is  it  cannot — if  proper  allowance  is  made  for 
vacancies,  amortization,  management,  reasonable  return  on 
the  capital  invested,  and  upkeep.  By  placing  many  of  these 
factors  on  the  tenant-owner,  the  nominal  rent  comes  within 
the  $  1 1  maximum  permitted  by  the  law  in  Bronx  Borough 
but  the  actual  cost  is  higher. 

The  cost  of  the  six  buildings  in  the  group  was: 

Land    $    215,000 

Buildings    1,510,000 


Total    $1,825,000 

This  is  approximately  $1,500  a  habitable  room. 

While  the  project  was  begun  before  the  State  Housing 
Act  became  effective,  and  would  have  been  carried  through 
had  the  law  never  been  enacted,  the  Amalgamated  was  the 
first  company  to  incorporate  as  a  limited  dividend  corpora- 
tion under  its  provisions.  The  advantages  are  obvious: 

The  first  mortgage  of  $1,200,000  (two-thirds  of  the  cost) 
was  taken  by  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company  at 
5  per  cent. 

The  city  grants  tax  limitation  on  the  building  for  twenty 
years.  This  alone  means  a  saving  of  some  $30,000  a  year  or 
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$2.11  a  room  per  month.  The  average  saving  under  the  law 
is  $1.50  to  $1.60.  The  very  sizable  saving  here  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  rooms  are  much  larger  than  in  most  model 
tenements. 

Other  factors  which  bring  the  rental  down  are: 

Cheap  vacant  land — under  $3  a  square  foot. 

Every  tenant  must  invest  $500  for  each  room,  in  stock. 
If  he  can  not  pay  all  cash,  he  can  borrow  a  part  from  the 
Amalgamated  or  the  Credit  Union. 

No  allowance  has  to  be  made  for  vacancies. 

The  management  is  cooperative,  and  much  service  ordi- 
narily paid  for  is  given  free. 

Each  tenant  must  keep  his  own  apartment  in  repair. 

The  stock  held  by  the  tenant-owners  will  pay  but  3  per 
cent.,  for  the  present,  and  even  that  will  be  reduced  if  neces- 
sary to  maintain  the  $  1 1  rental. 

An  interesting  sidelight  is  revealed  in  the  financing.  Credit 
during  construction  to  the  extent  of  $325,000  was  extended 
by  the  Jewish  Daily  Forward — the  largest  and  most  influen- 
tial of  New  York's  Yiddish  newspapers.  This  indicates  the 
power  which  the  foreign  language  press  has  attained,  as  well 
as  the  daring  and  constructive  leadership  of  its  Editor,  Abra- 
ham Cahan.  One  of  the  great  intellectual  leaders  of  the  for- 
eign born,  Cahan  has  never  been  smothered  within  the  nar- 
row confines  of  orthodox  socialism.  Though  an  ardent  so- 
cialist, he  has  always  had  a  wider  vision  than  his  party. 

Only  about  one-third  of  the  tenant-owners  are  members 
of  the  Amalgamated.  About  a  sixth  are  affiliated  with  other 
needle  trades.  The  remaining  half  include  organized  work- 
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ers  of  other  trades  and  miscellaneous  groups.  The  first  apart- 
ments provide  for  only  about  100  out  of  the  40,000  mem- 
bers of  the  union  in  New  York  City.  The  Amalgamated  con- 
templates erecting  several  groups  of  model  tenements  on 
the  lower  East  Side.  This  will  appeal  more  strongly  to  the 
members,  most  of  whom  live  in  congested  centers,  and  will 
bring  the  organization  directly  in  line  with  the  purpose  of 
the  State  Housing  Law,  which  was  primarily  devised  to  re- 
build outworn  and  insanitary  areas  with  decent  apartments. 

Despite  the  outstanding  merit  of  the  Bronx  dwellings, 
.the  question  has  been  raised  by  August  Heckscher  and  others 
whether  the  granting  of  tax  limitation  for  buildings  on  va- 
cant land  in  the  suburbs  is  a  proper  exercise  of  the  discretion 
of  the  State  Housing  Board.  While  it  would  have  been  most 
difficult  and  perhaps  unfair  to  refuse  the  benefits  of  the  law 
to  the  Amalgamated,  the  Act  must  not  be  deflected  from  its 
main  purpose  of  slum  clearance.  The  great  majority  of  proj- 
ects receiving  tax  limitation  should  be  in  the  older  sections. 

What  part  are  labor  unions  to  have  in  the  rebirth  of  dead 
areas  and  the  rehousing  of  the  workers?  A  very  great  part 
indeed,  from  all  indications.  In  Belgium,  Holland  and  Ger- 
many cooperative  societies  of  workers  are  closely  identified 
with  government  in  the  erection  of  model  tenements  and 
garden  suburbs.  In  the  United  States  the  Amalgamated  has 
at  least  led  the  way. 

An  organization  which  has  progressed  from  a  group  of 
radical  agitators  to  one  of  the  most  powerful  and  virile  labor 
bodies  in  the  country  will  hardly  be  content  with  one  group 
of  workers'  dwellings  to  its  credit.  When  the  union  was  com- 
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pleting  its  model  tenements  in  New  York,  the  Joint  Board  in 
Chicago  opened  the  Amalgamated  Center — a  building  for 
union  headquarters  costing  a  million  dollars  which  is  out- 
standing in  artistic  merit  as  well  as  in  the  splendor  of  its 
conception.  The  erection  of  this  building  is  closely  related  to 
the  housing  of  the  workers.  Mr.  Hillman  in  proclaiming  the 
opening,  said:  "We  want  everyone  to  have  beautiful  places 
to  live  in  and  to  work  in.  The  crying  discrepancy  between 
the  rich  and  the  poor  is  likely  to  breed  hopelessness,  despair, 
or  emotional  and  physical  rebellion.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
discrepancy  evidenced  by  the  rich  taste  and  beautiful  com- 
fort of  the  Center  built  for  the  labor  movement  in  contrast 
to  the  homes  of  the  workers  which  lack  in  comfort  and 
beauty,  is  certain  to  result  in  constructive  endeavors  of  high 
social  significance.  It  will  give  shape  and  direction  to  the 
desire  for  the  good  things  of  life  and  point  the  way — 
through  organization — to  securing  them  in  a  socially  effec- 
tive manner." 

The  Labor  Center,  originally  housed  in  the  back  room  of 
a  saloon,  is  now  in  one  of  Chicago's  finest  civic  buildings, 
dressed  in  marbles,  and  boasts,  in  addition  to  offices — library, 
reading-room,  gymnasium,  assembly  room,  auditorium  seat- 
ing 2,000,  bowling  alley,  and  health  center.  The  style  is 
classic,  patterned  after  the  Pan-American  Building  at  Wash- 
ington. The  tower  and  fagade  lend  distinction.  The  interior 
is  not  gaudy  with  gingerbread  as  some  would  expect,  but 
restrained,  rich  and  beautiful.  What  a  transformation  to 
have  been  accomplished  by  the  handful  of  foreign  tailors 
who,  when  they  organized  their  first  strike  in  1910,  were 
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harried  by  the  police,  denounced  by  the  press  and  feared  by 
the  general  public! 

The  Amalgamated  supports  newspapers  in  English,  Yid- 
dish, Italian,  Bohemian,  Russian,  Lithuanian  and  Polish.  It 
initiated  unemployment  insurance  in  Chicago,  and  more  re- 
cently in  Rochester,  to  which  both  employers  and  workers 
contribute.  Over  $3,000,000  in  benefits  has  been  paid  out 
in  five  years  by  the  Chicago  Center,  and  the  reserve  is 
$629,414.76.  The  New  York  Credit  Union  makes  loans  of 
over  $400,000. 

The  Cincinnati  Joint  Board  cooperates  with  the  Munici- 
pal University,  and  maintains  a  successful  health  center.  It 
unionized  the  factories  of  Golden  Rule  Nash,  a  $  1 2,000,000- 
a-year  concern.  Mr.  Arthur  Nash,  a  unique  and  interesting 
character  in  American  industry,  proposed  to  run  his  factories 
on  the  golden  rule  and  make  his  employees  partners.  He 
died  in  October  1927,  but  not  before  he  had  astonished  the 
business  world  by  making  a  working  agreement  with  the 
Amalgamated. 

When  one  considers  the  power  and  resources  of  the  Amer- 
ican Federation  of  Labor  and  its  rivals — that  the  unions  have 
huge  funds  requiring  investment,  that  if  these  can  be  put 
to  work  millions  of  toilers  can  be  freed  from  conditions 
which  compel  them  "to  live  in  quarters  that  no  nation,  truly 
civilized,  would  suffer  to  exist  for  any  longer  than  the  time 
required  to  raze  them  to  the  ground  and  erect  dwellings  fit 
for  human  beings  to  live  in,"  as  Charles  W.  Ervin  well  puts 
it — the  entrance  of  the  unions  into  this  field  on  an  extensive 
scale  would  seem  assured. 
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Union  enterprises  now  include  some  thirty-three  banks 
with  resources  of  almost  $130,000,000 — all  organized  since 
1920.  Millions  are  invested  in  credit  unions  and  cooperative 
enterprises,  including  a  life  insurance  company.  The  Broth- 
erhood of  Locomotive  Engineers — with  rather  doubtful 
success — has  gone  into  chain  banking,  coal  mining  and  mis- 
cellaneous industrial  enterprises. 

When  Samuel  Gompers  at  seventy-three  "looked  death  in 
the  face  very  closely,"  he  said;  "There  are  such  wonderful 
possibilities  in  the  life  of  each  man  and  woman!  No  human 
being  is  unimportant.  My  inspiration  comes  in  opening  op- 
portunities such  that  all  alike  may  be  free  to  live  life  to 
the  fullest." 

If  the  workers  are  to  live  life  to  the  fullest,  the  unions 
must  go  into  housing. 


XVII:  Life  Insurance  Scores 

BEYOND  question  the  most  successful  low  cost 
housing  job  in  this  country  in  recent  years  is  the 
tenements   of  the   Metropolitan   Life   Insurance 
Company  at  Long  Island  City.  This  company,  in 
the  peak  of  the  emergency,  provided  2,125  apartments  at 
$9  a  room  and  earned  a  very  satisfactory  return  at  a  time 
when  no  modern  apartments  renting  below  $  1 5  a  room  were 
being  built.  Nine  dollars  a  room  with  steam  heat  compares 
favorably  with  $4  a  room  in  the  tenements  of  the  London 
County  Council,  which  do  not  have  central  heat,  and  which 
are  occupied  by  wage-earners  making  only  $3  or  $4  a  day 
instead  of  from  $8  to  $12. 

The  rooms  are  small,  the  ceilings  are  but  eight  feet  high, 
but  the  buildings  cover  only  50  per  cent,  of  the  land,  all 
rooms  are  light,  ventilation  is  good,  courts  are  large,  sun- 
light and  cheer  are  not  stinted.  The  "proof  of  the  pudding" 
is  that  there  was  a  waiting  list  of  10,000  when  the  buildings 
were  opened  in  1923,  and  there  have  been  no  vacancies. 
Such  changes  as  have  arisen  were  caused,  in  many  instances, 
by  tenants  moving  out  to  buy  houses  of  their  own.  Sunny- 
side,  across  the  avenue,  "sold"  many  Metropolitan  tenants. 
Most  important  of  all,  these  apartments  are  not  tenanted 
by  social  workers  and  the  professional  classes.  The  ten  occu- 
pations showing  the  highest  numbers  of  tenants  are: 
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Clerks,  bookkeepers,  secretaries    568 

Salesmen     1 66 

Chauffeurs    140 

Metropolitan  Life  employees 119 

Managers,  foremen    105 

Laborers    79 

Electricians     79 

Policemen    73 

Firemen    6 1 

Plumbers  and  steamfitters 48 

These  buildings  were  erected  in  response  to  a  special  act 
permitting  insurance  companies  to  build  such  houses  at  a  $9 
rental.  The  law  was  recommended  by  an  investigating  com- 
mittee of  the  New  York  Legislature  of  which  Senator 
Charles  C.  Lockwood  of  Brooklyn  was  chairman.  Haley 
Fiske,  President  of  the  Metropolitan,  has  been  far  seeing 
and  cooperative.  Andrew  J.  Thomas,  the  architect,  entered 
into  the  spirit  of  the  job  with  his  usual  enthusiasm — and  he 
it  was  who  discovered  H.  C.  Irons,  now  deceased,  the  only 
highly  responsible  builder  willing  to  take  the  work  at  a  cost 
the  insurance  company  felt  it  could  pay.  The  greatest  credit 
is  due  to  Walter  Stabler  for  many  years  Comptroller  of  the 
Metropolitan.  With  infinite  patience  and  labor,  with  the  wis- 
dom of  his  long  and  useful  years,  and  the  vision  of  youth, 
he  nursed  the  plan  to  success. 

The  buildings  are  carried  on  the  books  at  actual  cost.  Six 
per  cent,  of  the  profit  is  applied  to  income  and  the  balance 
each  year  reduces  the  book  value  of  the  property. 

In  1925  the  book  value  was  $7,477,935.  The  net  return 
was  $658,257  or  8.8  per  cent.  In  1926  the  return  was  9.32 
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and,  in  1927  it  was  9.59  per  cent.  The  book  value  is  now 
$7,060,279.  The  buildings  are  tax  exempt  until  1932  but,  by 
that  time,  the  cost  will  be  so  reduced  that  taxes  can  be  paid 
and  the  buildings  will  still  return  upwards  of  6  per  cent. 

The  gross  return  each  year  varies  but  a  few  hundred  dol- 
lars in  a  million,  proving  the  marvelous  stability  of  this  in- 
vestment: 

Gross  Rental  Disbursements  Net  Return 

1925     $1,041,457         $383,199         $658,257 

1926     1,041,708  360,635  681,073 

1927     1,041,209  363J491  677,717 

Mr.  Stabler  estimates  that  the  company  has  not  lost  more 
than  $2,000  out  of  a  rent  roll  of  $3,500,000  in  three  and 
one-half  years. 

It  is  often  asked  why  did  the  Metropolitan  build  no  more 
houses?  The  answer  is  that  it  is  not  the  business  of  insurance 
companies  to  build:  it  is  their  business  to  loan.  The  Metro- 
politan filled  a  breach,  stepped  in  at  a  time  of  crisis  to  prove 
that  "it  could  be  done."  It  has  announced  its  willingness  to 
loan  at  5  per  cent,  under  the  new  State  Housing  Law  up  to 
two-thirds  of  the  value  of  new  model  tenements  to  be 
erected  by  limited  dividend  corporations.  It  is  likely  that  this 
class  of  dwelling,  particularly  in  the  older  sections  of  the 
city,  will  prove  such  a  conservative  investment  that  the  law 
can  be  changed  to  permit  first  mortgages  up  to  75  or  80 
per  cent,  of  the  total  cost.  This  would  be  the  greatest  pos- 
sible stimulus  to  the  reclamation  of  insanitary  areas  and  the 
provision  of  low  cost,  modern  homes  for  workers. 

The  resources  of  the  insurance  companies,  a  fair  share  of 
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which  could  properly  be  used  for  this  purpose,  are  stagger- 
ing. Mr.  Frederick  H.  Ecker,  Vice  President  of  the  Metro- 
politan, has  to  find  investment  for  $12,500,000  each  week. 
The  resources  of  the  five  biggest  companies  alone — the 
Metropolitan,  Prudential,  New  York  Life,  Mutual  Life, 
and  Equitable  exceed  $6,500,000,000.  The  Prudential 
loaned  over  $200,000,000  in  1927  on  real  estate  mortgages. 
The  Metropolitan  has  over  $900,000,000  invested  on  mort- 
gage loans  in  city  properties.  Then  there  are  the  casualty  and 
fire  insurance  groups  which  have  as  yet  done  nothing  in  this 
field. 

Life  insurance  funds  belong  to  the  people.  A  portion  of 
the  surplus  of  all  of  these  groups  should  find  a  safe  and 
useful  field  for  investment  not  only  in  mortgage  loans, 
but  in  the  erection  and  management  of  groups  of  workers' 
dwellings  in  all  of  the  great  cities  of  the  land.  In  most  of 
the  states  such  investment  is  now  prohibited  but  the  insurance 
laws  can  easily  be  broadened. 

The  Insurance  Companies  of  America  can  well  afford 
to  invest  a  few  hundred  million  at  5  per  cent,  to  clean  out 
the  slums. 


XVIII:  Charity  Tenements 

ON  the  way  to  the  opening  of  the  Fred  L.  Lavan- 
burg  Homes  at  124  Goerck  Street,  New  York, 
December  27,  1927,  one  of  our  foremost  hous- 
ing experts  remarked,  "they  are  only  charity 
tenements."  Mr.  Lavanburg's  splendid  gift  to  the  poor  of 
New  York  City  is  an  out-and-out  philanthropy.  It  offers  no 
solution  for  the  housing  problem.  While  Mr.  Lavanburg 
expressed  the  hope,  before  he  died,  that  many  other  wealthy 
men  would  follow  his  example,  we  know  that  this  is  not 
likely  to  be  the  case.  Permanent  housing  relief  can  come 
only  from  the  intensive  use  of  private  capital  at  a  fair  re- 
turn, or  from  government  subsidy  in  some  form,  or  both. 

It  is  not  fair  to  judge  the  Lavanburg  experiment  as  a  so- 
lution for  the  housing  problem.  It  is  only  fair  to  judge  it  as 
an  oasis  in  the  desert  of  dilapidated,  insanitary,  unhealthful 
dwellings — a  very  substantial  gift  to  1 1 5  poor  families. 

Mr.  Lavanburg  did  not  live  to  see  the  completion  of  the 
enterprise  to  which  he  was  so  devoted.  He  died  two  months 
before  the  doors  were  thrown  open.  He  could  not  see  the 
excited  families,  fortunate  enough  to  be  chosen  from  among 
3,000  applicants,  pushing  through  the  milling  crowds  which 
choked  Goerck  Street  to  testify  to  the  importance  of  the 
occasion,  bringing  in  their  huge  bureaus  and.  sideboards  to 
the  detriment  of  paint  and  plaster. 
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"It's  lucky  he  died,"  remarked  another  housing  reformer ; 
"it  would  have  broken  his  heart  to  see  what  these  people 
will  do  to  his  fine  new  apartments.  See  what  they  look  like 
in  a  year."  While  the  house  rules  (following  the  proverbial 
bath  room  joke)  provide  that  "Bathtubs,  basins  and  sinks 
must  not  be  used  for  storage  purposes,"  there  is  little  danger 
of  vandalism  or  serious  abuse,  if  proper  emphasis  is  placed 
upon  management.  It  is  management  which  will  make  or 
break  this  experiment.  Only  time  will  tell  whether  the  ten- 
ants will  respond  to  the  new  environment.  Those  who  are 
supercritical  do  not  realize  how  hard  it  is  to  keep  spick-and- 
span  a  dark,  dingy  flat,  without  sunlight  or  modern  plumb- 
ing or  even  ordinary  repairs.  They  have  never  tried  it,  year 
after  year. 

The  Lavanburg  buildings  are  H-shaped,  extending  only 
to  the  center  line  of  the  block.  They  cover  about  60  per  cent, 
of  the  land — considerably  more  than  the  Metropolitan  or 
Rockefeller  tenements — and  they  lack  the  large,  parked, 
central  court  in  the  middle  of  the  block  which  makes  the 
newer  model  tenements  so  attractive.  The  apartments  are 
of  three,  four  and  five  rooms.  The  rooms  are  considerably 
larger  than  those  in  the  Rockefeller  dwellings.  The  plumb- 
ing fixtures  are  elaborate.  The  roof  is  tiled  for  a  playground. 
Everything  is  well  done  and  thoroughly  up-to-date.  The 
basement  is  used  for  assembly  room,  play  space,  gymnasium, 
study  room  and  other  social  purposes. 

Rentals,  while  on  a  weekly  basis,  average  $9  a  room  per 
month.  The  building  is  not  expected  to  make  a  profit.  Mr. 
Lavanburg  asked  no  return  on  his  capital  investment  of 
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some  $750,000.  His  idea  was  to  provide  the  very  best  for 
families  under  financial  handicap,  who  could  only  afford  the 
worst.  It  is  rather  astounding,  and  not  encouraging  to  those 
who  offer  to  produce  $8  rentals  in  Manhattan,  that  it  is  nec- 
essary to  charge  $9  a  room  even  though  no  interest  is  asked 
on  the  money  invested.  In  fairness  it  must  be  pointed  out, 
however,  that  management  costs  in  this  group  are  undoubt- 
edly high.  It  is  small  for  economical  supervision  and  the  so- 
cial activities  require  extra  service.  Abraham  Goldfield,  a  so- 
cial worker  of  experience  and  capacity,  has  been  engaged  to 
manage  the  buildings.  This  is  all  essential  to  the  success  of 
the  plan  but  increases  the  rent. 

Fred  L.  Lavanburg  was  an  immigrant  and  worked  his 
way  up  from  poverty.  He  was  always  one  of  the  people  and 
remained  an  "East  Sider,"  though  his  connections  included 
Oscar  S.  Straus,  former  Ambassador  to  Turkey,  a  brother- 
in-law.  Success  brought  him  prosperity  but  not  social  pride. 
He  made  his  money  in  wholesale  drugs  and  chemicals  and 
never  tired  of  telling  how  Arthur  S.  Somers,  now  president 
of  his  drug  company  and  chairman  of  the  directors  of  the 
Foundation,  started  with  him  as  an  office  boy. 

Mr.  Somers  is  President  of  the  Long  Island  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  has  been  a  member  of  the  New  York  City 
Board  of  Education  so  long  that  the  memory  of  man  run- 
neth not  to  the  contrary.  Lavanburg  was  volatile,  explosive 
— &  dreamer  and  enthusiast,  as  well  as  a  successful  mer- 
chant. Somers  provided  balance  and  reserve. 

The  money  with  which  Mr.  Lavanburg  endowed  his 
Foundation  will  not  only  continue  the  Goerck  Street  tene- 
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ments,  but  will  endow  the  working  girls'  home  on  East 
Twelfth  Street,  which  was  begun  several  months  before  his 
death  and  is  now  ready  to  open.  It  may  also  be  sufficient  to 
carry  out  his  wish  to  erect  another  group  of  tenements  in 
Williamsburg,  a  large  Jewish  quarter  of  Brooklyn,  which 
Mr.  Lavanburg  often  described  as  "worse  than  the  East 
Side." 

Perhaps  there  is  nothing  constructive  about  the  Goerck 
Street  buildings.  But  Fred  L.  Lavanburg  was  intensely  loyal 
to  his  people  and  his  ideals.  His  work  must  be  judged  as  a 
splendid  philanthropy,  an  offering  of  the  heart,  not  as  a 
plan  for  social  reconstruction  or  the  reshaping  of  housing 
policies. 


XIX:  The  Rockefeller  Projects 


i 


New  York  Chapter  of  the  American  Insti- 
tute of  Architects  gave  its  annual  award  for 
1927  to  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  It  was  for  the 
Paul  Laurence  Dunbar  dwellings  for  colored 
people  at  I49th  Street  and  Seventh  Avenue  and  was  richly 
deserved. 

The  colored  sections  of  New  York  have  grown  rapidly  in 
recent  years,  wresting  house  after  house,  block  after  block, 
from  their  white  neighbors.  In  1800  negroes  made  up  over 
10  per  cent,  of  the  population  of  New  York  City.  A  century 
later  there  were  but  60,000  in  greater  New  York,  com- 
prising only  1.8  per  cent,  of  the  population.  There  are 
to-day  almost  2OO,OOO  in  Manhattan  alone,  and  Harlem 
has  become  the  wealthiest,  and  probably  the  largest,  negro 
city  in  the  world,  unless  the  native  inhabitants  of  Cairo  are 
classed  as  negroes.  Yet  with  all  their  material  progress — 
negro  theaters,  newspapers,  actors,  authors,  poets,  lawyers, 
doctors,  real  estate  men — the  fact  remains  that  the  negro  is 
"sweated"  more  than  any  other  race  or  class.  He  gets  the 
worst  houses,  has  less  done  in  the  way  of  upkeep  and  re- 
pairs, and  pays  relatively  the  highest  rents. 

He  is  exploited  not  alone  by  the  whites  but  by  his  own 
people.  Marcus  Garvey,  for  example,  organized  a  steam- 
ship line,  for  which  he  collected  millions  from  the  poor  of 
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his  race  but  which,  while  it  had  expensive  offices  and  many 
well  paid  officers,  owned  no  boats.  The  cash  soon  disap- 
peared. 

While  Harlem's  negro  city  has  taken  over  from  the  for- 
mer occupants  some  rather  desirable  housing,  externally  at 
least,  the  older  colored  quarters,  the  lower  West  Side, 
"Hell's  Kitchen,"  and  "San  Juan  Hill"  have  few  bright 
spots.  With  the  worst  quarters,  the  highest  rents,  and  the 
poorest  pay  the  negro  may  well  sing  the  old  song: 

Rufus  Rastus  Johnson  Brown, 

What  you  gwine  ter  do  when  de  rent  comes  'roun'? 

Twenty  years  ago  Henry  Phipps  and  the  City  and  Subur- 
ban Homes  Company  built  two  model  tenements  for  col- 
ored people  on  Sixty-third  Street  housing  together  260  fam- 
ilies. Nothing  was  done  before  and  nothing  has  been  done 
since  for  colored  folks,  until  Mr.  Rockefeller  built  the  block 
commended  by  the  architects,  housing  513  families. 

Mr.  Rockefeller's  first  venture  in  housing  was  at  Bayonne, 
New  Jersey,  where  several  of  the  large  oil  companies,  in- 
cluding the  Standard  Oil  Company  of  New  Jersey,  have  re- 
fineries, storage  yards  and  shipping  facilities.  The  popula- 
tion of  Bayonne  is  largely  laboring,  there  are  many  for- 
eigners, the  housing  is  poor.  The  first  move  for  model  tene- 
ments came  from  the  Bayonne  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
Mr.  C.  J.  Hicks,  an  official  in  one  of  the  oil  companies,  and 
George  E.  Keenen,  now  President  of  the  housing  company, 
made  a  survey  through  the  housing  committee  of  the  Cham- 
ber. In  November  1917,  the  committee  reported  in  favor  of 
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building  model  apartments,  "at  a  reasonable  rental  and  as 
a  business  proposition  that  will  net  5  to  6  per  cent." 

While  the  company  was  organized  in  1919,  it  was  held 
back  by  lack  of  capital  and  by  the  high  cost  of  building  until 
1924,  when  Andrew  J.  Thomas  was  engaged  as  architect 
and  Mr.  Rockefeller  supplied  funds  to  complete  the  capital 
required. 

Because  of  cheap  land  it  was  possible  to  build  with  a  cov- 
erage of  only  36  per  cent.,  making  the  Bayonne  buildings 
superior  in  some  respects  to  later  projects  erected  on  ex- 
pensive land  in  New  York  City.  There  is  a  great  interior 
court  335  feet  long  and  from  fifty-two  to  one  hundred  and 
four  feet  wide  and  an  outdoor  playground.  Lawns  and 
planted  spaces  are  larger  than  in  later  developments.  Mr. 
Thomas  here  created  a  type  which  he  has  followed  in  his 
later  work. 

Few  of  the  model  tenements  in  this  country  are  fireproof 
because  of  the  additional  cost.  In  the  Bayonne  buildings  the 
first  floor  is  fireproof  and  the  halls  are  fire-resisting.  There 
are  five  units  in  the  group.  The  typical  unit  is  shaped  like 
the  letter  H,  providing  many  corner  rooms,  cross  ventilation, 
large  courts,  and  sunlight  for  each  apartment.  There  are  of 
course  private  baths  and  steam  heat  is  furnished.  One  hun- 
dred and  forty-nine  families  are  provided  for,  chiefly  in 
four-,  five-,  and  six-room  apartments.  The  rents  average  a 
little  under  $10  a  room. 

The  Bayonne  tenements  have  not  always  been  full  and 
have  not  paid  a  5  or  6  per  cent,  return  on  the  capital  in- 
vested. The  workmen  of  Bayonne  evidently  prefer  "worse" 
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quarters  at  lower  rent.  Recently,  however,  the  number  of 
vacancies  has  decreased  and  the  buildings  are  now  well  ten- 
anted. 

His  interest  aroused  by  the  Bayonne  experiment,  Mr. 
Rockefeller  determined  to  try  something  of  the  same  sort 
in  New  York  City.  A  block  front  at  East  Sixty-fifth  Street 
and  Avenue  A,  with  a  view  over  the  East  River,  was  pur- 
chased, largely  to  protect  the  buildings  of  the  Rockefeller 
Institute  across  the  Avenue.  Mr.  Thomas  was  commissioned 
to  design  a  moderate  priced  apartment  for  the  site,  to  be 
rented  as  cheaply  as  possible  and  return  6  per  cent,  on  the 
investment.  The  site  was  20O  x  100  feet  so  that  only  eighty- 
two  families  could  be  provided  for. 

The  Avenue  A  building  is  attractive  in  appearance,  covers 
56  per  cent,  of  the  land — an  extremely  low  coverage  for 
Manhattan — and  has  an  attractive  central  court.  The  apart- 
ments rent  from  $12  to  $15  a  room.  This  is  much  below  the 
market  value  for  such  accommodations  in  this  neighborhood, 
and  there  are  no  vacancies.  This  building  pays  about  6.25  per 
cent,  without  allowing  for  depreciation.  The  value  of  the 
land  has  increased  rapidly  as  the  neighborhood  is  becoming 
fashionable,  and  this  has  more  than  made  up  for  any  de- 
preciation in  the  building.  This  apartment  is  occupied  largely 
by  what  has  come  to  be  known  as  the  white-collar  class. 

In  1926  Mr.  Rockefeller  took  over  the  block  at  Mott 
and  Sheridan  Avenues,  opposite  Franz  Sigel  Park,  in  the 
Bronx.  The  project  had  been  started  by  the  Needle  Trades 
who  hoped  to  build  wage-earners'  apartments.  The  unions 
were  unable  to  finance  the  buildings  so  Mr.  Rockefeller  paid 
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them  back  the  money  advanced  and  began  the  Thomas  Gar- 
den Apartments — named  in  honor  of  his  architect — un- 
doubtedly the  finest  of  all  of  Mr.  Rockefeller's  projects 
from  an  architectural  standpoint.  Both  the  Thomas  Garden 
Apartments  and  the  negro  tenements  are  wholly  coopera- 
tive. Mr.  Rockefeller  does  the  financing  for  a  6  per  cent,  re- 
turn. As  they  pay  for  their  stock,  the  tenants  gradually  gain 
complete  control  of  the  buildings. 

The  Mott  Avenue  development  surrounds  a  large  garden 
62  x  251  feet  with  pool  and  shrubbery.  The  open  end  faces 
Franz  Sigel  Park.  Most  of  the  apartments  run  through  from 
street  to  garden  and  all  have  cross  ventilation.  The  coverage 
is  only  46  per  cent.j  175  families  are  provided  for. 

The  most  striking  feature  is  the  large  central  garden  with 
the  wide  courts  opening  upon  it.  There  are  no  small  en- 
closed, or  nearly  enclosed,  courts  such  as  are  found  in  more 
expensive  apartments  which  invariably  occupy  a  large  per- 
centage of  the  ground. 

This  building,  so  well  planned  and  located,  so  attractive 
and  homelike,  did  not  sell  as  readily  as  was  expected  and 
there  are  still  several  vacancies.  Why?  is  a  mystery!  The 
large  proportion  of  six-room  apartments  may  be  one  reason. 
Three-  and  four-room  suites  are  now  the  rule.  Another  rea- 
son sometimes  advanced  is  that  the  people  of  the  Bronx  want 
elevator  apartments,  not  "walk-ups."  Mr.  Rockefeller  sells 
the  apartments  to  tenants  without  profit  on  land  or  building 
and  without  charging  for  financing.  He  takes  a  mortgage  for 
the  entire  cost  at  6  per  cent,  which  is  reduced  as  the  tenants 
make  payments  on  their  stock.  Each  tenant  purchasing  an 
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apartment  pays  for  it  by  buying  common  stock  equal  to  its 
cost.  Payments  for  stock  may  be  made  in  cash  or  in  install- 
ments over  a  period  of  twenty-five  years. 

Mr.  Rockefeller  advanced,  in  addition  to  the  cost,  $50,000 
for  working  capital  and,  for  this,  accepted  preferred  stock 
which  will  be  amortized  and  retired  in  fifteen  years.  This 
preferred  stock  carries  the  control  of  the  property.  At  the 
end  of  fifteen  years  the  control  will  pass  entirely  to  the 
tenants.  By  that  time  Mr.  Rockefeller's  contribution,  it  is 
expected,  will  be  reduced  to  the  size  of  a  reasonable  mort- 
gage investment. 

The  monthly  cost  of  purchasing  an  apartment  on  the  in- 
stallment plan  is  shown  in  this  table: 

6  rooms, 

4  rooms  &  5  rooms  &  6  rooms  &  6  rooms  &     2  baths, 
bath  bath  i  bath         2  baths     sun  parlor 


Cost  of  stock $6,000  to    $7,300  to 

$6,600         $7,800       $9,000 
Minimum      cash      down 

payment    required    to 

buy   stock    on   partial 

payments     $i,oooto    $1,300  to 

$1,200        $1,400       $1,600 
Monthly  installments  on 

stock  subscriptions,  in- 
cluding   6    per    cent. 

interest    $35.00 

(b)    Upkeep,  taxes,  etc., 

as    mentioned    above, 

per    month    estimated    $29.00 


$9,200  to 
$9,600       $9,700 


$1,700       $1,700 


$41.00       $43.00         $51-50       $54-oo 


Total    monthly    charges    $64.00 


$36.00 
$77-oo 


$42.00 
$90.00 


$44.50 
$96.00 


$46.00 
$100.00 


The  average  monthly  payment  required  to  purchase  an 
apartment  on  the  installment  plan  is  about  $16  per  room. 
While  the  apartments  are  well  worth  this  as  a  rental  charge 
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alone,  it  is  more  than  wage-earners  can  afford  and  has  nec- 
essarily, together  with  the  requirement  of  a  substantial  down 
payment,  eliminated  the  wage-earner  and  lower  paid  em- 
ployees, though  many  of  the  tenants  are  policemen,  firemen, 
clerks,  or  salesmen.  Recently  the  requirement  that  all  tenant 
owners  pay  at  least  $1,000  cash  has  been  waived  and  as  little 
as  $300  is  accepted. 

The  Paul  Laurence  Dunbar  apartments  for  colored  peo- 
ple, Mr.  Rockefeller's  largest  housing  venture,  while  later 
than  the  Thomas  Gardens,  are  not  as  ideal  from  a  plan- 
ning viewpoint,  though  they  perform  a  greater  social  serv- 
ice. They  cover  more  land,  about  50  per  cent.,  the  central 
garden  and  playground  is  not  as  open  and  spacious,  and 
the  courts  are  not  as  large.  But  it  is  nevertheless  an  ex- 
ceedingly worthy  group  of  buildings,  and  is  one  of  the 
finest  contributions  yet  made  to  the  welfare  of  the  colored 
race.  Like  Mott  Avenue,  it  is  wholly  cooperative,  but  the 
down  payments  are  lower,  as  little  as  $50  a  room,  and  the 
period  over  which  payments  may  be  made  is  extended  over 
thirty  years.  The  colored  people  appreciated  this  unusual 
opportunity  and  the  apartments  were  quickly  filled.  The 
more  expensive  suites  fronting  Seventh  Avenue  were  the 
first  to  go. 

Andrew  J.  Thomas,  Mr.  Rockefeller's  architect,  is  a 
genius,  an  enthusiast,  excitable,  talkative,  always  making 
speeches  in  favor  of  better  housing  and  often  commanding 
newspaper  space  on  the  first  page.  Housing  is  his  religion. 
"What  better  religion  could  there  be  than  this?"  he  often 
exclaims,  pointing  to  the  interior  garden  with  its  shrubs  and 
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pools,  its  chaste  but  tasteful  doorways  and  pleasant  brick 
walls.  He  is  a  "good  mixer,"  and  is  as  much  at  home  with 
plasterers  and  carpenters  and  walking  delegates  as  with  mil- 
lionaires. He  has  seen  the  Rockefeller  buildings  through 
many  a  labor  trouble  by  talking  to  the  men  straight  from  the 
shoulder  and  appealing  to  their  loyalty  to  the  enterprise. 

Thomas'  work  is  much  criticized  by  other  architects,  but 
he  alone  actually  built  model  tenements  in  times  of  high 
costs,  when  such  great  organizations  as  the  City  and  Subur- 
ban Homes  Company  found  conditions  too  difficult,  and 
other  architects  talked  but  produced  no  buildings. 

Thomas  has  always  been  an  adventurer.  He  followed  the 
lure  of  gold  to  the  Klondike  in  1896.  He  hired  out  as  a 
carpenter  at  Skagway.  He  worked  in  a  jeweler's  shop  in  New 
York  and  was  bellboy  in  a  hotel  at  Los  Angeles.  He  col- 
lected rents  for  real  estate  speculators,  became  a  speculative 
builder  himself,  and  got  his  training  in  architecture  from  his 
daily  work.  He  was  the  first  to  build  an  apartment  with  a 
little  court  or  setback  in  front  with  some  trees  in  it.  This 
proved  popular  and  the  idea  of  the  garden  apartment  was 
born.  He  learned  that  beauty  pays.  He  also  learned  that  it 
does  not  pay  to  crowd  the  land.  He  became  a  crusader  for 
beauty,  light  and  air. 

But  Mr.  Thomas  has  not  fully  solved  the  problem  and 
knows  it.  He  has  not  yet  built  his  garden  apartments  on  the 
crowded  East  Side,  he  has  not  remade  old  neighborhoods 
with  new,  he  has  not  yet  built  for  those  who  need  it  most. 
New  York  is  greatly  indebted  to  this  pioneer.  Chicago  and 
Cleveland  have  engaged  his  services. 
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Mr.  Rockefeller  has  already  invested  $6,000,000  in  hous- 
ing. But  his  task,  and  that  of  his  architect,  is  not  accom- 
plished. Only  progress  has  been  made.  The  greatest  service 
— providing  for  those  whose  earnings  do  not  now  permit 
modern  dwellings — is  yet  to  come. 


XX:  Cooperative  Housing — Its  Great  Possibilities 

THE  Rochdale  Pioneers  set  out,  not  alone  to  bene- 
fit themselves  financially,  but  to  reform  society. 
Under  the  cooperative  plan  says  Dr.  James  P. 
Warbasse,  President  of  the  Cooperative  League, 
in  his  illuminative  book  "Cooperative  Democracy,"  "the 
people  are  happy,  labor  is  rewarded,  industry  is  a  joy,  justice 
reigns,  beauty  prevails,  slums  and  war  and  economic  strife 
are  abolished,  and  men  live  in  a  state  of  brotherhood."  No 
system  solely  for  saving  a  few  cents  on  each  purchase  could 
boast  so  wide  an  aim. 

Unlike  most  reformers  the  Rochdale  pioneers  proceeded 
on  a  sound  economic  basis  and  to-day  the  Cooperative  Union 
of  Great  Britain — which  ties  the  local  organizations  to- 
gether and  is  the  direct  outgrowth  of  the  tiny  cooperative 
store  started  by  the  starving  Rochdale  weavers  in  1844 — 
has  5,000,000  members  and  distributes  more  than  a  billion 
dollars  in  commodities  each  year.  The  Cooperative  Whole- 
sale Society  owns  tea  plantations  in  Ceylon  and  India,  wheat 
lands  in  Canada,  palm  olive  plantations  in  West  Africa,  has 
its  own  steamers,  and  manufactures  in  its  own  plants — about 
1 20  of  them — everything  from  yeast  to  automobiles.  It  buys 
more  Canadian  wheat  than  any  other  customer  and  operates 
the  largest  flour  mills  in  Britain.  It  does  its  own  banking 
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with  an  annual  turnover  of  close  to  three  billions  of  dollars 
and  writes  one-half  the  accident  and  industrial  life  insurance 
in  Great  Britain. 

The  Danes  and  the  Finns  are  the  greatest  cooperators  in 
the  world,  and  extensive  progress  has  been  made  in  almost 
every  country  in  Europe.  In  Holland,  Denmark,  Germany 
and  Belgium  the  government  has  loaned  the  greater  part 
of  the  cost  of  housing  developments  to  cooperative  societies 
to  administer,  knowing  that  the  money  thus  intrusted  will 
bring  a  greater  return  than  if  expended  directly  by  the  city 
or  state. 

In  the  United  States  the  page  is  almost  blank.  Coopera- 
tion thrives  where  wages  are  low  and  the  struggle  for  ex- 
istence is  keen.  We,  with  our  great  natural  resources,  have 
been  too  fortunate — and  too  careless.  We  are  too  individual- 
istic, too  hasty,  too  impatient  of  time — we  want  quick  action 
and  immediate  results.  The  success  of  the  cooperative  move- 
ment is  built  on  patience,  loyalty,  slow  but  steady  growth. 

The  cooperative  general  stores  so  common  in  New  Eng- 
land villages  fifty  years  ago  have  been  driven  out  by  the 
chain  stores  which  are  much  more  efficiently  managed  and 
have  the  advantage  of  wholesale  buying  and  large  scale  op- 
eration. Cooperative  land  colonization  schemes  such  as  those 
of  Robert  Owen  at  "New  Lanark,"  Brook  Farm,  and  the 
Shakers,  have  all  ended  in  the  collapse  of  high  hopes  and 
ideals.  The  Mormons  scored  one  of  the  few  successes,  but 
that  was  based  on  a  strong  religious  organization  and  very 
able  leadership.  Eventually  even  Mormonism  was  swallowed 
up  by  the  westward  sweep  of  the  nation. 
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The  extensive  activities  of  the  Workmen's  Protective 
Union,  the  International  Industrial  Assembly,  the  Patrons 
of  Husbandry  and  the  spectacular  Knights  of  Labor,  which 
followed  in  the  wake  of  the  Rochdale  plan  in  England  but 
failed  to  grasp  or  apply  its  principles,  are  now  all  but  for- 
gotten. 

The  farmer  alone,  through  granges  and  cooperative  mar- 
keting and  selling  organizations,  has  maintained  the  plan  in 
successful  operation  5  though  many  of  these  farmers'  organi- 
zations are  not  truly  cooperative  but  are  mere  selling  or 
trade  organizations  which  benefit  the  producer  alone,  and 
leave  out  of  the  picture  the  consumer,  the  mainstay  of  the 
Rochdale  plan.  The  farmer  is  a  good  prospect,  for  his  return 
is  small,  his  hours  and  labor  endless.  In  a  country  bound 
over  to  the  protection  of  industry  by  the  farmer  vote,  only 
the  product  of  the  farms  is  sold  on  the  competitive  basis. 
Cooperation,  to  a  certain  extent,  does  for  the  farmer  what 
the  government  has  done  for  the  manufacturer.  The  Na- 
tional Grange  has  800,000  members.  The  orange  and  fruit 
growers  of  California  have  developed  a  small  and  perilous 
seasonal  business  into  one  of  the  great  stable  industries  of 
the  land.  Local  farmers'  organizations,  such  as  the  Dairy- 
man's League  in  New  York,  give  battle  to  the  rich  and  pow- 
erful milk  combines,  and  make  butter,  cheese  and  ice  cream, 
besides  supplying  raw  milk  to  the  cities. 

There  is  little  cooperative  housing  in  the  United  States. 
In  the  big  cities,  builders  and  operators  have  sold  many  "co- 
operative apartments,"  but  this  is  simply  a  business  specula- 
tion. The  operator  finds  that  it  is  easier  to  sell  forty  or  fifty 
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apartments  to  prospective  tenants  than  to  turn  the  building 
over  to  an  investor  or  speculator.  The  tenant  owner  pays 
the  operator  a  good  profit,  and  gets  few  of  the  benefits  of 
the  genuine  cooperative  plan.  There  are  however  fewer  re- 
strictions and  it  is  undoubtedly  easier  to  sell  an  apartment 
in  a  speculative  "coop"  than  it  would  be  in  a  Simon  pure 
venture.  These  so-called  cooperative  apartments  are  usually 
expensive  and  provide  a  means  for  selecting  one's  neighbors 
— at  least  to  a  certain  extent. 

The  most  successful  example  of  cooperation  in  housing, 
the  building  and  loan  society,  has  never  claimed  kinship  with 
the  cooperative  movement.  Though  now  largely  supplanted 
by  title  companies  and  banks,  these  associations,  usually  local, 
through  small  weekly  savings  in  the  form  of  dues,  and  lib- 
eral mortgage  loans,  have  enabled  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
American  families  of  moderate  means  to  build  and  own  their 
own  homes. 

The  Finns,  where  they  have  settled  in  the  United  States, 
have  many  cooperative  undertakings  of  all  sorts  5  they  con- 
trol about  a  dozen  genuine  cooperative  apartments  in  Brook- 
lyn. Most  of  these  were  bought  from  speculative  builders, 
though  a  few  were  constructed  by  the  organizations  them- 
selves. None  have  any  special  architectural  merit.  They  are 
all  comparatively  small.  But  they  are  the  real  thing — the 
whole  job  was  done  by  Finnish  workmen,  many  of  them 
socialists.  There  was  no  outside  help.  They  gathered  together 
the  family  groups.  They  hired  the  lawyer  to  incorporate  the 
society  and  search  the  title.  They  arranged  for  the  financing. 
They  made  their  own  rules,  and  fought  out  their  own  battles, 
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and  decided  which  apartment  a  family  should  occupy  and 
how  much  each  was  to  pay. 

Wisconsin  has  ever  been  a  leader  in  progressive  legisla- 
tion. September  23,  1921,  under  the  auspices  of  Mayor  Dan- 
iel W.  Hoan  of  Milwaukee,  the  first  spade  was  turned  in 
the  development  of  twenty-eight  acres  belonging  to  the  Gar- 
den Homes  Company  of  that  city.  One  of  the  most  enthusi- 
astic promoters  of  the  plan  was  an  architect,  William  H. 
Schuchardt,  then  President  of  the  Board  of  Public  Land 
Commissioners.  This  event  marked  a  new  departure  in  this 
country. 

In  1919,  at  the  request  of  the  Milwaukee  Housing  Com- 
mission, a  law  had  been  passed  authorizing  the  formation 
of  the  company  and  permitting  the  city  and  county  to  buy 
stock.  The  capital  was  $500,000  of  which  the  city  took 
$50,000,  in  preferred  stock,  and  the  county  an  equal  amount. 
The  Association  of  Commerce  and  other  public  spirited  or- 
ganizations and  citizens  also  bought  preferred  stock,  al- 
though later  the  Association  of  Commerce  broke  away  and 
started  a  plan  of  its  own.  The  common  stock  was  subscribed 
for  by  the  tenant  owners. 

By  1923,  105  houses  had  been  completed  at  an  average 
cost,  including  land  and  improvements,  of  about  $5,000. 
The  usual  lot  size  was  40  x  100  feet.  The  monthly  charge 
to  tenant-owners  was  $45  for  a  five-room,  and  $50  for  a 
six-room  dwelling.  Out  of  every  monthly  payment  of  $50, 
about  $7  went  towards  the  payment  of  common  stock. 

Although  it  was  originally  planned  to  extend  the  plan  to 
large  proportions  and  build  about  3,500  houses,  nothing  has 
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been  done  since  1923.  The  promoters  lost  interest,  the 
tenant-owners  failed  to  show  a  cooperative  spirit — and  al- 
though the  success  of  the  project  is  still  in  controversy  *  we 
are  forced  to  admit  that  another  plan  born  with  the  best  in- 
tentions and  having  great  possibilities  has  passed  into  the 
housing  graveyard. 

Far  more  hopeful  is  the  enterprise  of  the  United  Workers 
of  New  York  City.  It  has  already  erected,  without  any  out- 
side aid  or  backing,  two  groups  of  model  tenements  housing 
some  700  families.  There  are  no  prominent  people  con- 
nected with  the  organization.  It  is  run  by  the  needle  trades, 
largely  Jewish,  and  all  the  capital,  aside  from  the  first  mort- 
gage, comes  from  the  savings  of  the  workers.  The  buildings 
were  erected  by  B.  Brodsky,  a  builder  who  combines  business 
with  his  interest  in  the  cooperative  movement.  While  some 
of  the  initial  success  is  undoubtedly  due  to  the  fact  that 
Brodsky  backed  the  plan  as  a  business  proposition,  the  de- 
velopment has  now  reached  a  stage  where  it  is  no  longer 
dependent  on  the  promoter.  While  the  Amalgamated  Co- 
operative tenements  had  the  support  of  a  powerful,  active, 

*  "The  Garden  Homes  venture  here  in  building  105  houses  was  a  remarkable 
success,  from  every  point  of  view,  with  a  slight  exception,  which  I  shall 
mention  later.  Fully  $1,500  was  saved  to  every  occupant  of  a  home.  The 
exception  is  that  the  project  was  initiated  on  a  purely  cooperative  basis.  The 
Secretary  did  not  take  pains  to  sell  this  idea  to  all  those  who  took  the  homes. 
The  result  was  that  some  of  the  occupants  felt  that  by  becoming  owners  of 
the  homes  with  a  deed,  they  would  be  able  to  sell  at  a  profit  and  agitation 
was  started  to  change  the  law  so  that  they  could  purchase  the  homes  out- 
right, instead  of  owning  them  as  cooperators  in  the  whole  project.  For  this 
reason,  and  because  the  company  was  compelled  to  borrow  heavily  from  banks 
to  finance  the  project,  this  slight  concession  to  the  original  plan  was  made  in 
the  law  and  all  those  desiring  to  own  their  homes  were  given  deeds." — From 
letter  of  Daniel  W.  Hoan,  Mayor  of  Milwaukee,  dated  August  21,  1928. 
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and  resourceful  union,  the  leading  Yiddish  daily,  and  the 
union  banks,  the  United  Workers  have  had  no  aid  of  any 
kind  aside  from  the  desire  of  the  builder  to  secure  an  addi- 
tional outlet.  The  same  builder  has  erected  another  group  of 
model  dwellings  for  the  Yiddish  Cooperative  Heimgesel- 
shaft,  in  the  Bronx,  but  this  effort  met  with  financial  diffi- 
culties. 

The  present  buildings  of  the  United  Workers  are  not 
under  the  State  Housing  Law  and  do  not  enjoy  tax  exemp- 
tion. The  organization  is  beginning  a  third  group  and  has 
applied  to  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company  for  a 
loan  and  to  the  State  Housing  Board  for  tax  exemption.  All 
of  these  buildings  are  grouped  together  and  face  Bronx 
Park,  one  of  the  largest  and  finest  parks  in  the  world.  The 
courts  are  spacious,  well-landscaped,  and  open  out  on  the 
Park.  The  rooms  are  large,  the  ceilings  are  nine  feet  high, 
and  there  is  every  modern  improvement  and  convenience  to 
be  had  in  the  most  luxurious  apartment.  Rents  are  from  $14 
to  $18  a  room,  but  in  the  third  group,  which  are  to  come 
under  the  State  Housing  law,  $11  a  room  is  the  highest 
rental  the  statute  permits.  The  specifications  of  the  latest 
group  will  of  necessity  be  somewhat  less  elaborate.  The 
Amalgamated  Apartments  run  to  five  and  six  rooms  while 
those  of  the  United  Workers  are  almost  all  two  and  three 
rooms.  In  the  United  buildings  the  basement  is  used  for  a 
kindergarten,  a  library,  club  rooms,  a  gymnasium  and  a  day 
school.  There  is  a  large  outdoor  playground.  A  small  charge 
is  made  for  the  use  of  all  of  these  services,  except  the  library 
which  is  free,  to  pay  for  the  cost  of  supervision.  The  social 
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rooms  are  superior  to  those  of  the  Amalgamated  Apart- 
ments. Almost  all  of  the  tenants  are  Jewish,  although  there 
are  some  Greeks  and  Italians.  The  tenant-owners  are  re- 
quired to  invest  $300  for  each  room.  They  receive  no  inter- 
est on  their  money.  In  the  buildings  under  construction  it  is 
expected  that  $500  a  room  will  be  required.  If  a  family  de- 
sires to  move  out  it  may  sell  without  profit  provided  the  new 
tenant  is  satisfactory.  The  buildings  are  fully  occupied  and 
there  are  few  removals.  About  one-half  of  the  tenant-owners 
are  employed  in  the  needle  trades.  No  one  may  occupy  an 
apartment  if  he  is  not  a  member  of  some  trade — business 
men  are  barred. 

The  buildings  have  been  financed  by  the  Consumers' 
Finance  Corporation,  a  subsidiary  of  the  United  Workers' 
Cooperative  Association.  The  Finance  Corporation  sells  6 
per  cent,  stock,  investing  the  proceeds  in  the  second  mort- 
gage. The  first  mortgage  is  placed  by  a  title  company  -y  the 
balance  of  the  equity  money  comes  from  the  deposits  of  the 
tenant-owners. 

The  origin  of  this  enterprise  is  interesting.  A  group  of 
needle  workers  formerly  maintained  a  headquarters  at  1815 
Madison  Avenue,  where  rooms  were  rented  to  members. 
Out  of  this  grew  a  cooperative  camp  at  Beacon  on  the  Hud- 
son— Camp  Nitgedaiget.  The  camp  has  grown  to  such  pro- 
portions that  it  can  accommodate  800  people  a  day  and  pro- 
vides group  singing,  plays,  sports,  dancing,  lectures.  There  is 
also  a  camp  magazine  and  a  kindergarten.  Rates  are  $17  a 
week.  It  was  the  success  of  the  camp  which  led  to  the  erec- 
tion of  the  first  group  of  workers'  dwellings,  started  in  1926 
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and  completed  in  1927.  The  second  group  was  finished  in 
1928  and  the  third  group  is  just  begun.  Cooperative  stores 
are  run  in  connection  with  the  apartments. 

Most  of  the  tenants  are  Socialists — of  the  left  wing.  Pic- 
tures of  Lenin  prevail.  The  needle  trades  are  no  longer 
sweated  and  starving.  They  are  well-organized,  well-paid 
and  powerful.  These  buildings  provide  an  outlet  for  radical 
idealism  in  constructive  endeavor. 

And  so,  while  the  cooperative  movement  has  little  actual 
housing  to  its  credit  in  this  country,  it  is  perhaps  the  most 
hopeful  agency  of  all.  With  reasonable  encouragement  from 
state  and  city,  and  proper  organization,  the  workers'  savings 
may  well  furnish  the  funds  for  a  great  movement  which 
will  not  alone  provide  attractive,  cheerful  homes,  coupled 
with  recreational,  athletic,  and  educational  facilities  5  but 
may  also  cut  a  swathe  through  the  old  and  dead  areas  of 
our  great  cities  restoring  them  to  youth  and  vigor. 


XXI:  A  Night's  Lodging 

GREAT  pity  has  been  aroused  for  the  "Man  With- 
out a  Country,"  but  the  homeless  men  and  women 
of  our  great  cities  are  far  more  in  need  of  sym- 
pathy. Can  anything  more  dreary  be  imagined 
than  those  friendless  wanderers  who  shuffle  along  aimlessly 
and  huddle  on  the  benches  of  the  Thames  Embankment  in 
London,  seeking  shelter  under  the  bridges  when  it  rains  5 
or  the  forlorn  group  gathered  in  the  tiny  sitting-room  of 
a  Bowery  lodging  house  as  glimpsed  from  a  passing  elevated 
train? 

For  the  tramp,  the  unemployable,  the  confirmed  drunk- 
ard, the  drug  addict,  the  mentally  deficient,  little  can  be 
done — except  prevention.  No  healthful  society  would  turn 
out  such  a  by-product.  Opportunity  for  work  and  decent 
homes  will  go  far  to  prevent  such  social  misfortunes — hos- 
pitals and  institutions  are  required  for  their  alleviation.  Ex- 
cept in  emergencies — times  of  unemployment  and  industrial 
unrest — when  every  available  institution  is  required  to  serve 
to  the  utmost,  the  mission  type  of  lodging  house  does  more 
harm  than  good.  It  gives  free  lodging  and  free  food  and 
makes  possible  the  continued  existence  of  a  class  which 
should  either  be  properly  taken  care  of  by  the  State  or 
should  be  out  doing  an  honest  day's  work.  With  the  dere- 
licts of  humanity  we  are  not  here  concerned.  They  are  prob- 
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lems  for  the  authorities.  They  challenge  the  intelligence 
and  good  faith  of  government.  There  should  always  be  an 
outstretched  hand  so  that  those  who  are  capable  of  taking 
their  place  in  society  may  be  helped  back.  But  effective  help 
must  go  further  than  doles. 

We  are  intensely  concerned  with  the  countless  men, 
mostly  from  tenement  homes  who,  for  one  reason  or  an- 
other, have  no  family  ties  or  have  temporarily  broken  away 
from  them — drifters  perhaps — strangers  in  the  great  city  5 
old  men;  men  past  middle-age  and  unable  to  work  at  full 
speed;  young  men  partially  disabled  in  the  War 5  men  on 
pension  5  men  supported  by  friends  or  family,  decent  hon- 
orable, able  and  willing  to  work,  but  who  cannot  afford  the 
standard  of  cleanliness  and  comfort  to  which  they  are  en- 
titled. 

The  boarding  house  of  the  'eighties  and  'nineties  was  bad 
enough  but  it  did  at  least  afford  a  parlor  for  the  entertain- 
ment of  friends  and  a  certain  amount  of  companionship  at 
the  meal  table.  The  drift  now  is  all  to  furnished  rooms. 
Whole  areas  of  our  large  cities  are  given  over  to  lodgings, 
with  no  semblance  of  home.  Companionship  is  to  be  found 
only  in  the  dance  hall,  the  movie,  the  pool  room,  the  street. 

The  curse  of  loneliness  is  at  last  being  appreciated  and  to 
some  extent  is  being  met.  The  Y.M.C.A.  and  Y.W.C.A.  are 
providing  rooms  for  the  upper  strata.  College  clubs,  women's 
organizations,  under  such  leaders  as  Ann  Morgan  and  Mrs. 
A.  Barton  Hepburn,  are  erecting  sumptuous  club  apartments 
for  business  and  professional  women. 

But  for  those  on  the  border  line,  those  who  need  it  most, 
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those  who  cannot  afford  or  would  not  be  welcome  at  the 
Y.M.C.A.  and  Y.W.C.A. — who  neither  seek  nor  want  char- 
ity, and  only  ask  cleanliness,  comfort  and  homelike  sur- 
roundings within  their  means — surprisingly  little  is  being 
done. 

The  Rowton  Houses  in  London  and  the  Mills  Hotels  in 
New  York  prove  that  money  invested  in  providing  fit  quar- 
ters for  the  lodging  house  population  pays  a  fair  return  on 
the  capital  invested  as  well  as  a  large  though  unknown  re- 
turn in  maintaining  the  self-respect  of  thousands  of  human 
beings. 

The  lodging-house  problem  began  to  trouble  London  be- 
fore the  battle  of  Waterloo.  By  1839  there  were  220  lodging 
houses  with  2,500  guests.  Most  of  these  were  just  old  houses 
with  from  ten  to  thirty  lodgers  sleeping  where  they  could — 
often  with  little  or  no  regard  to  sex  segregation.  The  Irish 
famine  of  1 847  made  the  problem  a  real  one.  The  roads  to 
London  were  full  of  destitute  Irish  seeking  food  and  work. 
When  they  arrived  they  were  herded  in  lodging  houses.  One 
society  for  the  homeless  is  said  to  have  assisted  1 1,000.  This 
serious  situation  brought  about  the  first  legislation,  the 
Lodging  House  Act  of  1851.  Thereafter  all  such  houses 
were  required  to  register  and  subject  themselves  to  regu- 
lation. 

Henry  Mayhew  published  his  "London  Labor  and  the 
London  Poor"  the  same  year.  It  is  still  an  authority  and  is 
often  quoted.  "Padding-Kens,"  as  lodgings  were  then  called, 
are  described  as  "extremely  filthy  and  disgusting;  many  of 
them  are  scarcely  ever  washed  and,  as  to  sweeping,  once  a 
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week  is  miraculous.  In  most  cases  they  swarm  with  vermin 
and,  except  where  their  position  is  very  airy,  the  ventilation 
is  very  imperfect,  and  frequent  sickness  is  the  necessary  re- 
sult. It  is  a  matter  of  surprise  that  the  nobility,  clergy  and 
gentry  of  the  realm  should  permit  the  existence  of  such 
horrid  dwellings."  The  majority  of  these  poor  wretches, 
says  Mayhew,  "are  without  even  the  idea  of  respectability 
or  home  comforts."  He  tells  an  interesting  story  of  a 
neighborhood  minister  who  reported  that  he  found  29 
human  beings  in  one  apartment,  and  that  "having  with 
difficulty  knelt  down  between  two  beds  to  pray  with  a  dying 
woman  his  legs  became  so  jammed  that  he  could  hardly 
get  up  again." 

In  1894  when  the  London  County  Council  took  over  the 
work  of  supervision  there  were  accommodations  for  some 
30,000  lodgers.  The  Council  attempted  to  improve  sani- 
tary conditions  through  regulation  but  found  that  all  of  the 
private  lodging  houses  and  many  of  those  operated  by 
philanthropic  societies  were  old  and  structurally  unsuited  for 
such  use.  The  city,  in  1893,  erected  the  Parker  Street  Lodg- 
ing House,  which  provided  324  cubicles  for  men,  a  great 
improvement  on  the  converted  dwellings  until  then  com- 
monly used  for  lodgings.  In  1903  the  Council  opened  Car- 
rington  House,  a  modern  and  imposing  building  with 
4  accommodations  for  804  men.  This  structure  despite  its 
modern  conveniences  was  not  centrally  located  and  was 
poorly  patronized.  In  1925  it  was  made  over  into  a  tene- 
ment. 

Bruce  House,  opened  in  1906,  lies  just  off  the  Kingsway 
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in  the  heart  of  London,  accommodates  610  men  and  is  al- 
ways full.  This  modern  well-designed  and  well-built  poor 
man's  hotel  is  a  credit  to  the  foresight  of  the  city.  Unlike 
the  Municipal  Lodging  House  in  New  York,  the  Council 
lodging  houses  are  not  free.  The  charge  is  a  shilling  a  night 
and  Bruce  House  pays  its  way.  It  is  similar  to  the  Rowton 
Houses  excepting  that  there  are  a  few  more  rules  and  the 
restaurant  is  not  run  by  the  council  but  the  privilege  is  leased 
out  to  the  superintendent — not  a  desirable  arrangement 
from  any  point  of  view. 

Women  do  not  fare  so  well.  There  are  a  number  of  free 
and  cheap  shelters  run  by  charities  and  religious  societies, 
but  no  private  license  for  a  lodging  house  for  women  has 
been  applied  for  since  1910.  The  Council  has  repeatedly  con- 
sidered erecting  a  model  building  for  women  but  has  always 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  such  an  enterprise  would  not 
justify  itself  financially.  Lord  Radstock  spent  $250,000  in 
building  a  large  shelter  for  working  women  and  girls  at 
Newington  Butts.  Recreation  and  superior  accommodations 
were  provided  but  the  women  did  not  patronize  the  place 
and  it  was  soon  converted  to  other  use  and  is  now  a  factory. 
The  reasons  for  the  increased  cost  of  lodgings  for  women  is 
explained  by  the  Council: 

Women  are  more  destructive  than  men,  e.g.,  bed  sheets  are 
found  torn — pieces  having  been  removed  for  some  personal  pur- 
pose. 

Women  spend  more  of  the  day  in  the  house,  with  the  result  that 
more  fuel  is  consumed  in  the  kitchen;  the  premises  are  more  diffi- 
cult to  keep  clean  and  more  staff  is  required. 

Women  owing  to  physical  reasons  are  more  apt  to  soil  their  sheets 
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than  the  corresponding  class  of  men,  with  the  result  that  the  laun- 
dry costs  for  bed  sheets,  etc.,  are  higher. 

And  so  both  official  London  and  private  endeavor  have 
failed  signally  to  do  anything  worth  talking  about  for  home- 
less women.  There  are  ten  men  of  the  lodging  house  class  to 
one  woman,  but  when  a  woman  is  adrift  she  is  more  helpless 
than  a  man,  less  capable  to  fight  through,  and  opportunities 
for  self-help  are  more  difficult  to  grasp.  "In  Darkest  Lon- 
don," published  in  1926,  Mrs.  Cecil  Chesterton,  a  woman 
of  culture  and  refinement,  tells  what  happens  to  a  penniless 
and  friendless  woman  in  London.  She  landed  at  the  railroad 
station  without  funds,  clad  in  simple  clothes  such  as  a  work- 
ing woman  would  wear,  and  sought  first-hand  experience  in 
the  "doss  houses"  and  shelters.  Despite  the  kindness  of 
bobbies  and  strangers,  her  experience  was  one  which  no 
woman  would  care  to  repeat. 

Even  if  women  are  more  difficult  to  handle  than  men  and 
are  a  bit  rough  on  the  linen,  there  must  be  some  way  to  pro- 
vide clean,  attractive,  homelike  places  at  moderate  rates 
where  a  self-respecting  woman  can  enjoy  comfort  and 
security. 

Lord  Rowton,  at  one  time  secretary  to  Disraeli,  left  a 
legacy  to  mankind.  As  a  statesman  his  name  is  not  imperish- 
able, but  as  founder  of  the  chain  of  lodging  houses  he  will 
go  down  the  ages.  He  got  the  idea  in  Ireland.  He  knew  the 
utter  lack  of  decent  accommodation  for  single  men  in  Lon- 
don and  in  December,  1892,  preceding  by  a  few  months 
the  Parker  Street  lodgings,  the  earliest  erected  by  the  city 
authorities,  he  opened  the  first  Rowton  House  at  Vauxhall 
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with  accommodation  for  448  men.  The  project  met  with  such 
success  that  five  other  buildings  were  erected: 

Kings  Cross    678  beds 

Newington  Butts     804     " 

Hammersmith    800     " 

Whitechapel    814      " 

Camden  Town 1,087      " 

For  a  shilling  a  night  each  lodger  is  given  a  small  room 
or  cubicle  with  a  window  opening  on  a  street  or  a  wide  open 
court,  a  good  spring  bed  with  hair  mattress,  and  a  chair ; 
special  bedrooms  a  trifle  larger  than  the  regular  rooms,  with 
bureau  and  wash  stand,  rent  for  a  few  cents  a  night  extra. 
These  special  rooms  are  always  in  demand  not  only  at  the 
Rowton  Houses  but  at  Bruce  House  as  well.  Ample  reading 
and  lounging  rooms  are  provided  as  well  as  a  restaurant,  run 
by  the  hotel,  where  a  plentiful  variety  of  food  is  sold  at  very 
moderate  prices.  The  hotels  do  their  own  laundry  and  baking. 
The  bill  of  fare  shows  one  soup,  five  varieties  of  fish,  nine 
meats,  six  vegetables,  and  eight  sweets,  as  well  as  several 
specials.  Thick  gravy  soup  costs  6  cents  j  orders  of  fish  cost 
from  5  to  ii  cents  5  roast  beef  or  mutton  is  15  cents  5  Irish 
stew,  12  cents  5  rice  pudding,  4  cents.  A  bath  with  soap  and 
towel  is  6  cents  extra.  The  Britisher  likes  to  soak  in  his  tub 
and  shower  baths  are  not  popular.  Foot  baths  are  free  and 
are  much  used.  There  is  always  a  line-up  of  men  soaking 
their  feet.  This  custom  is  unknown  in  America  where  a  man 
either  takes  a  full  bath  or  goes  unwashed. 

The  aim  of  the  management  is  to  make  these  buildings 
workingmen's  hotels  and  not  institutions.  While  Lord  Row- 
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ton  provided  the  initial  capital  the  Rowton  money  is  no 
longer  the  controlling  factor.  Investment  in  the  enterprise 
has  proved  popular  with  men  and  women  of  public  spirit 
who  are  satisfied  with  a  reasonable  return  on  their  money. 
Two  million  dollars  is  invested  in  the  stock  of  this  enter- 
prise. It  pays  5  per  cent,  a  year  and  a  surplus  of  over  $300,- 
ooo  has  been  accumulated.  The  gross  income  is  over  $650,000 
a  year. 

During  the  War  the  houses  were  not  always  full  but, 
since  1920,  despite  the  disturbed  conditions  following  the 
Armistice,  the  general  strike  and  the  coal  strike,  occupancy 
has  been  over  99.5  per  cent.  Practically  speaking,  the  5,000 
odd  rooms  are  always  full. 

The  limited  dividend  company  has  become  a  great  power 
in  England  where  capital  is  conservative  and  satisfied  with 
a  reasonable  return.  W.  T.  Dulake,  the  managing  director  of 
this  vast  enterprise  and  many  of  his  associates  are  also  in- 
terested in  several  companies  which  operate  model  tene- 
ments throughout  London. 

Out-and-out  charity  will  always  be  necessary  in  some 
fields.  But  whenever  it  is  possible  to  put  essential  service  to 
the  low-paid  worker  on  a  self-supporting  basis,  a  great  gain 
is  accomplished  j  more  money  is  available ;  possibilities,  in- 
finitely greater,  are  opened  up ;  self-respect  is  maintained. 

In  1896  the  Municipal  Lodging  House  of  the  City  of 
New  York  was  an  old  barge.  It  soon  moved  into  rented 
quarters  where  it  remained  until  1909  when  the  present 
seven-story  fireproof  building  costing  $425,000  was  opened. 
It  accommodates  1,218  persons.  Each  floor  above  the  first 
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is  a  large  dormitory  and  the  beds  are  double-deckers.  There 
is  no  charge.  Blankets,  a  sheet,  pillow,  breakfast  and  supper 
are  provided. 

The  same  person  cannot  get  lodging  more  than  four  times 
a  month.  Many  of  the  men  and  women  are  temporarily 
down  on  their  luck  and  require  only  a  few  days'  lift  until  they 
can  get  a  job.  One  in  five  is  unemployable.  About  half  are 
capable  of  regular  work.  Many  are  defectives,  vagrants  and 
inebriates.  In  bad  times  the  accommodations  are  insufficient  j 
when  the  country  is  prosperous  there  are  always  empty  beds. 

Police  lodgings,  usually  in  police  stations,  were  the  rule 
until  recently,  but  now  almost  all  the  large  cities  have  estab- 
lished municipal  lodging  houses  which  are  a  great  improve- 
ment and  are  doing  a  great  and  necessary  work.  Twenty 
years  ago  the  name  of  Captain  Mullenbach,  head  of  the 
police  lodging  house  in  Chicago,  was  known  by  hobos  from 
the  Lakes  to  Mexico.  He  had  studied  for  the  ministry,  but 
preferred  doing  to  preaching.  He  understood  the  men  and 
knew  how  to  help  without  pauperizing.  "Ample  and  perma- 
nent opportunity  to  work  for  any  man  who  will"  was  his 
recipe. 

But  the  municipal  lodging  houses  in  no  way  meet  the  need 
of  self-respecting  men  and  women  who  can  pay  their  way 
and  wish  to  do  so  5  who,  like  all  the  rest  of  us,  want  color 
and  decency  and  life  but  are  condemned  by  chance  or  eco- 
nomic conditions  to  cheap,  mean,  gloomy,  insanitary  and 
inflammable  lodging  houses.  To  meet  this  need  Vice-Presi- 
dent Charles  G.  Dawes  established  a  home  for  men  in 
Chicago  and  also  in  Boston  in  memory  of  his  deceased  son, 
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Rufus  Dawes,  whose  sympathies  ran  strongly  for  the  home- 
less and  the  vagrant.  There  is  also  a  Dawes  Home  for  women 
in  Chicago.  They  are  largely  on  the  dormitory  plan  though 
there  are  some  bedrooms  and,  while  they  are  clean  and 
wholesome,  there  are  rigid  rules  which  do  not  square  with 
the  hotel  idea.  The  Inasmuch  Home  in  Philadelphia,  fol- 
lowing the  example  of  the  MacGregor  mission  in  Detroit, 
started  as  a  religious  shelter  but  is  now  operated  by  the  Oc- 
tavia  Hill  Association.  The  building  was  erected  as  a  loft  so 
that  it  could  be  converted  to  industrial  purposes  without  loss 
if  the  lodging  house  did  not  succeed.  There  are  both  rooms 
and  dormitories  and  the  living  and  social  halls  are  far  more 
attractive  than  those  of  the  commercial  lodging  house. 
Neither  the  Dawes  Hotels  nor  the  Inasmuch  pay  a  return  on 
the  capital  invested. 

By  far  the  most  significant  and  most  extensive  experiment 
in  this  country  has  been  made  by  the  Mills  Hotels  in  New 
York  City. 

In  November,  1897,  Mills  Hotel  No.  I  was  opened  at 
Bleecker  and  Thompson  Streets,  on  the  outskirts  of  Green- 
wich Village.  The  site  was  once  the  home  of  several  of  New 
York's  wealthiest  and  most  exclusive  families.  The  hotel, 
which  has  1,554  bedrooms,  was  designed  by  Ernest  Flagg, 
one  of  America's  foremost  and  most  original  architects  and, 
in  some  respects,  is  still  the  most  satisfactory  of  all  the  Mills 
buildings.  There  are  no  dormitories  in  the  Mills  houses,  each 
man  gets  a  small  room  6x8  feet  in  size,  with  bed,  locker  and 
chair,  and  a  window.  Prices  were  originally  2O  cents  and  30 
cents,  later  40  cents,  and  now  50  cents  a  night.  Allowing  for 
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the  difference  in  wages  and  other  costs  between  London  and 
New  York  this  is  not  substantially  more  than  the  shilling 
(25  cent)  charge  at  Bruce  House  and  the  Rowton  Houses. 

Mills  Hotel  No.  2,  opened  the  following  year,  is  smaller, 
provides  for  only  600,  and  is  on  Rivington  Street  in  the 
heart  of  the  congested  East  Side. 

Mills  Hotel  No.  3,  the  largest  of  all,  was  completed  in 
1907.  It  has  1,875  bedrooms  and  is  located  at  Seventh  Ave- 
nue and  Thirty-sixth  Street,  in  a  business  and  hotel  section 
near  the  Pennsylvania  depot.  Many  houses  charging  two 
dollars  a  room  and  up  are  close  by  and  make  no  better 
exterior  show.  The  building  is  sixteen  stories,  fireproof,  with 
a  marble  foyer,  a  restaurant  and  four  large  sitting  rooms. 
There  are  thirty  shower  baths  in  the  basement  which  the 
guests  may  use  free  of  charge. 

The  Mills  Hotels  are  owned  by  the  Mills  family  and 
financial  reports  are  not  made  public.  But  it  is  generally 
known  that  they  have  paid  a  steady  return  of  about  5  per 
cent,  and,  in  addition,  have  built  up  a  sizable  reserve  fund. 
The  two  older  buildings  were  recently  modernized  from 
accumulated  earnings. 

The  Mills  Hotels  are  always  full.  There  are  practically 
no  vacancies.  Usually  by  eight  or  nine  o'clock  the  "full  up" 
sign  is  hung  out  and  would-be  lodgers  must  look  elsewhere, 
pay  more  or  fare  worse. 

The  spirit  and  purpose  of  the  enterprise  was  explained 
by  D.  O.  Mills,  the  founder,  at  the  opening  of  the  first 
hotel: 
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It  should  be  understood,  however,  that  it  is  in  no  sense  a  char- 
itable concern.  It  would  be  affectation  on  my  part,  to  deny  a  strong 
desire  to  benefit  my  fellow-men.  But  I  seek  to  do  this  in  a  strictly 
business  way,  without  offending  the  pride  or  the  praiseworthy  inde- 
pendence of  those  whom  I  am  trying  to  benefit.  The  Mills  Hotel 
will  differ  from  the  ordinary  hotel  for  men  most  of  all  in  the  ef- 
fort to  give  the  patron  what  he  pays  for — the  very  fullest  possible 
equivalent  for  his  money. 

But  it  is  the  intention,  from  the  very  beginning,  to  conduct  the 
enterprise  upon  a  business  basis;  and  this  implies  that  it  shall  be  self- 
supporting. 

I  would  not  dwell  upon  this  but  for  my  desire  to  avoid  any  mis- 
apprehension. No  patron  of  the  Mills  Hotels  will  receive  more  than 
he  pays  for,  unless  it  be  my  hearty  good  will  and  best  wishes.  It  is 
true  that  I  have  devoted  thought,  labor,  and  capital  to  the  earnest 
effort  to  help  him,  but  only  by  enabling  him  to  help  himself.  In 
doing  the  work  on  so  large  a  scale,  and  in  securing  the  utmost 
economies  in  administration,  I  hope  to  give  him  a  larger  equivalent 
for  his  money  than  has  hitherto  been  possible.  He  will  think  better 
of  himself,  and  will  be  a  more  self-reliant  man,  and  a  better  citi- 
zen, when  he  knows  that  he  is  honestly  paying  for  what  he  gets. 

"Six  men  die  in  flames  at  hotel"  was  the  headline  of  a 
first  page  story  in  the  Newark  Evening  News  May  27,  1924. 
"More  than  twenty-five  lodgers,"  continues  the  gruesome 
story,  "were  rescued  from  the  two  fire  escapes.  Others  made 
their  way  to  safety  by  means  of  the  escapes  or  ropes  with 
which  the  third  and  fourth  floor  rooms  were  equipped. 

"The  first  floor  of  the  old-fashioned  brick  building  is 
occupied  by  automobile  accessory  and  other  stores,  while  the 
second,  third  and  fourth  floors  were  divided  into  bedrooms 
by  wooden  partitions  extending  part  way  to  the  ceilings. 

"Three  of  the  bodies  were  found  in  a  lavatory  on  the 
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fourth  floor.  The  men  had  evidently  mistaken  the  door  lead- 
ing to  it  for  the  one  opening  on  the  fire  escape,  which  was 
near  by.  Two  other  bodies  were  found  on  the  fourth  floor, 
both  near  the  fire  escape,  one  in  a  room  and  the  other  in  the 
passageway.  The  sixth  body  was  in  a  room  on  the  second 
floor  in  the  rear  on  the  William  Street  side." 

This  building  is  a  typical  lodging  house  whether  in  New- 
ark, New  York,  Chicago  or  San  Francisco.  Some  of  the 
cheapest  and  most  undesirable  places  lodge  the  men  in  dormi- 
tories, but  most  of  the  lodging  houses  charging  35  cents  and 
up,  provide  little  wooden  cubicles  about  four  feet  by  seven. 
A  floor  formerly  used  for  business  or  manufacturing,  with 
windows  at  the  front  and  rear,  is  divided  off  into  as  many  of 
these  little  cubbyholes  as  space  will  permit.  Only  a  few  have 
direct  light  and  ventilation  from  the  outside.  Bathing  facili- 
ties are  poor  and  scant.  The  common  sitting-room  is  small 
and  crowded.  Such  are  the  homes  for  single  men  provided 
by  our  great  and  enterprising  cities. 

Nathaniel  H.  Lyons  has  gradually  built  up  a  chain  of 
twenty  such  buildings  in  New  York  and  Brooklyn.  Service  is 
standardized,  a  certain  amount  of  cleanliness  is  assured,  and 
the  business  has  proved  stable  and  profitable.  Yet  the  build- 
ings are  all  old,  converted  from  other  uses,  and  located  in 
poor,  though  convenient,  neighborhoods.  Even  the  best  of 
the  commercial  houses,  such  as  the  Lyons  chain,  are  neither 
safe  nor  homelike,  but  Lyons  was  the  pioneer  in  making  the 
lodging  house  a  legitimate  business  and  in  raising  the  stand- 
ards as  high  as  possible  in  antiquated  plants. 

Lord  Rowton  and  D.  O.  Mills  have  proved  the  case  for 
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large  organizations  with  wealth  and  prestige.  Can  this  be 
done  in  smaller  cities  and  in  local  sections  of  great  centers  of 
population  like  New  York  and  Chicago?  Can  it  be  done  by 
the  average  community?  Six  months'  experience  at  the 
Bridge-Johnson,  a  fifty-cent-a-night  hotel  in  Brooklyn — 
the  most  recent  attempt  to  face  the  problem — indicates  that 
the  answer  to  these  questions  is  "yes." 

For  sixteen  years  a  small  group  of  people  in  Brooklyn — 
inspired  by  the  Chrystie  Street  House  in  Manhattan  under 
the  leadership  of  Wallace  Gillpatrick,  a  man  of  rare  culture 
and  refinement  who  had  devoted  himself  to  the  work  of 
providing  a  refuge  for  homeless  boys — maintained  a  club 
house  for  boys  from  the  streets  and  jails.  No  questions  were 
asked,  all  religions — even  all  colors — were  equally  welcome. 
A  young  man  was  given  a  temporary  home  and,  as  soon  as 
he  secured  steady  work  or  was  put  in  touch  with  his  family, 
he  was  moved  on  to  make  room  for  someone  else.  This 
club  was  not  an  institution  but  a  family  of  father,  mother, 
three  boys  and  a  girl.  The  wayfarer  who  sought  shelter  did 
not  know  that  there  was  an  organization  which  supplied  the 
funds.  He  knew  only  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  McDon- 
ough  took  him  in  for  a  few  days  or  weeks  to  give  him  a  lift. 
He  became  a  member  of  a  real  family — a  temporary  adopted 
son. 

"Mike,"  as  Mr.  McDonough  is  known  to  everyone, 
started  life  by  keeping  bar  in  his  brother's  saloon.  He  lived 
in  the  shadow  of  the  Navy  Yard  in  a  now  forgotten  section, 
once  proudly  Irish,  then  Italian,  Polish  and  Lithuanian.  Re- 
cently South  Americans  and  Mexicans  are  filtering  in.  He 
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became  interested  in  civic  work  and  was  affiliated  with  a 
neighboring  settlement  though  he  never  quite  approved  the 
settlement  house  idea.  When  the  Upanin  Club,  as  it  was 
called,  was  established,  "Mike"  was  the  one  man  qualified 
and  willing  to  undertake  the  management. 

The  members  of  the  Board  had  often  dreamed  of  extend- 
ing the  work.  To  provide  for  from  two  to  six  boys  at  a  time, 
on  a  budget  of  $3,500  a  year  was  not  a  large  objective.  The 
club  house  was  at  i  Middagh  Street,  a  few  doors  from  the 
home  of  Catherine  Smith,  the  Governor's  mother,  one  of 
those  who  signed  a  petition  against  the  location  of  the  club 
in  the  neighborhood,  but  afterwards  a  loyal  friend  and 
supporter. 

A  few  blocks  away  were  the  cheap  Fulton  Street  lodging 
houses  with  3,000  homeless  and  friendless  men.  There  was 
not  a  single  modern  lodging  house  in  the  entire  borough. 
The  Upanin  Club  felt  the  urgent  need  of  these  men.  It  had 
no  funds.  It  had  never  raised  more  than  $3,500  a  year.  It 
had  no  standing  in  the  business  community.  Walter  Kruesi, 
formerly  Commissioner  of  Charities  in  Schenectady  and 
Superintendent  of  the  public  employment  office  in  New  York 
City,  who  had  gone  into  the  business  of  raising  money  for 
philanthropic  organizations,  took  charge  of  the  stock-selling 
with  the  understanding  that  no  pay,  excepting  expenses, 
would  be  forthcoming  if  the  venture  did  not  succeed.  Louis 
Jallade,  who  had  made  a  wide  Deputation  as  architect  of 
over  100  Y.  M.  C.  A.  houses  and  the  International  House 
in  New  York,  agreed  to  draw  the  plans  on  the  same  basis. 
The  Board,  which  included  Supreme  Court  Justice  James 
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C.  Cropsey,  who  gave  the  project  his  earnest  support,  staked 
their  reputations  and  entered  into  the  campaign  with  energy 
and  enthusiasm. 

The  result  is  a  fireproof  five-story  hotel  with  272  rooms 
and  274  beds.  The  building  is  homelike  and  attractive  in 
appearance,  the  living  room  has  a  real  fireplace,  there  are 
plush  curtains  at  the  windows,  and  the  walls  are  covered 
with  oil  paintings  loaned  by  the  Brooklyn  Museum.  There 
are  green  plants,  two  canary  birds  and  a  radio.  There  are 
shower  baths  on  each  floor  in  addition  to  ample  washing  and 
toilet  facilities.  In  the  basement  is  a  restaurant  and  there  is 
also  room  for  a  barber  shop.  Each  room  has  a  window. 

Every  effort  is  made  to  treat  the  guests  with  the  same 
consideration  they  would  receive  at  a  first-class  hotel.  The 
only  difference  is  the  price.  Mr.  McDonough,  the  manager 
of  the  hotel  as  well  as  superintendent  of  the  club,  spent  many 
nights  on  the  bread  line,  when  there  was  one,  and  sitting  on 
park  benches  talking  with  the  men.  He  knows  their  prob- 
lems at  first  hand,  how  to  sympathize  with  and  help  them 
without  encroaching  on  their  privacy  or  self-respect. 

In  the  facilities  provided  there  is  little  difference  between 
the  Bridge-Johnson  and  the  Mills  Hotels,  excepting  that  the 
Bridge-Johnson  has  a  more  homelike  atmosphere  and  Mr. 
McDonough  is  able  to  give  270  men  a  personal  care  and 
attention  which  they  could  not  expect  to  receive  in  a  large 
hostelry  accommodating  I,OOO  or  1,800. 

The  Bridge- Johnson  has  proved  not  only  that  the  average 
community,  without  special  backing,  can  finance  and  erect 
such  a  building  but  that  a  hotel  of  modest  proportions  can 
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be  made  to  pay  its  way.  The  experience  of  the  Rowton 
houses  and  also  that  of  the  Mills  Hotels  shows  that  the 
profits  are  to  be  made  in  large  units.  The  smaller  buildings 
are  not  profitable.  It  was  thought  that  a  building  housing 
500  or  600  was  the  minimum  but,  in  six  months  of  operation, 
the  Bridge- Johnson  has  been  over  95  per  cent,  full  and  has 
earned  not  only  all  carrying  charges,  but  sufficient  to  ensure 
a  5  or  6  per  cent,  dividend. 


XXII:  To-morrow 

WITH  the  credulity  of  a  Ponce  de  Leon,  who 
sought  the  fountain  of  eternal  youth  in  the 
swamps  of  Florida,  housing  reformers  cast 
about  for  a  new  material  or  method  which 
would  reduce  the  cost  of  building  and  make  possible  the  ideal 
house  at  a  price  within  the  workers'  means.  The  solution  of 
the  housing  problem  is  in  no  magic  material  or  formula.  It 
will  not  come  so  easily.  It  will  be  attained  through  the 
intelligent  use  of  the  materials  we  have  and  a  closer  co- 
operation in  all  allied  fields  such  as  zoning  5  city,  regional, 
and  nation-wide  planning  5  improved  building  codes  $  large 
scale  production  5  the  increasing  demand  for  beauty  as  well 
as  utility  in  cheap  operations  5  a  stimulation  of  the  architec- 
tural sense  of  the  whole  people. 

Very  able  architects,  notably  Ernest  Flagg,  have  sought  to 
revolutionize  the  structure  and  design  of  the  small  house 
but  without  any  substantial  success,  so  far  as  the  general 
public  is  concerned.  The  number  of  "cheaper"  and  "better" 
materials  advertised  is  legion.  The  patents  filed  for  methods 
of  construction,  particularly  in  concrete,  are  almost  as  many. 
Yet  even  the  genius  of  an  Edison  failed  to  make  a  financial 
or  artistic  success  of  large-scale  poured-concrete  house  con- 
struction, and  Henry  Ford  is  as  yet  devoting  his  organizing 
ability  to  automobiles,  airplanes,  and  railroads. 
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Joseph  Rowntree,  a  public-spirited  British  manufacturer, 
created  a  trust  fund  for  the  purpose  of  building  model 
villages,  all  income  to  be  devoted  to  the  extension  of  the 
work.  In  the  building  of  Earswick,  at  Yorks,  Barry  Parker, 
the  architect,  was  commissioned  to  search  the  civilized  world 
for  some  material  or  method  to  replace  the  regulation  brick 
cottage  construction.  He  investigated  the  list  of  alternatives 
compiled  by  the  Ministry  of  Health  j  he  advertised  in  the 
technical  journals  j  he  followed  up  every  proposal,  no  mat- 
ter how  unpromising  it  seemed  j  he  sent  his  personal  repre- 
sentative beyond  the  seven  seas.  "The  upshot  of  it  all  was," 
says  Mr.  Parker,  "we  decided  to  use  bricks." 

There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  claim  of  the  Frankfort 
architects  that  the  system  there  in  use  saves  perhaps  20  per 
cent.  But  it  is  based  on  large-scale  production.  The  cranes 
march  up  as  yet  unmade  streets,  building  each  side  solid  as 
they  go.  The  houses  are  more  thoroughly  standardized  both 
inside  and  out  than  American  communities  would  tolerate. 
And  the  project  is  made  possible  by  large  deposits  of  pumice 
in  the  neighborhood  used  in  making  the  building-blocks 
which  are  much  lighter  than  concrete. 

The  London  County  Council  has  tried  steel  houses — pro- 
moted by  the  Duke  of  Athol — Canadian  or  wooden  houses, 
and  many  other  forms  of  construction  5  but  none  of  them 
compare  in  cost  or  desirability  with  brick  or  cinder  concrete. 
The  first  is  preferred  when  bricks  and  bricklayers  are  avail- 
able in  large  numbers,  but  cinder  concrete  is  a  close  second, 
and  both  are  very  extensively  used.  The  frame  house  does 
not  compare  with  brick  or  masonry.  It  was  used  largely  in 
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the  stress  of  war,  but  looks  shoddy  in  a  few  years,  and  has 
made  no  permanent  impression.  It  will  soon  be  replaced  by 
more  durable  material  even  in  America. 

Much  as  Garden  City  experiments,  such  as  Welwyn  and 
Radburn,  are  to  be  commended,  they  offer  no  solution  for 
the  housing  problem.  They  provide  for  a  negligible  few.  But 
out  of  all  proportion  to  the  cost  is  their  importance  as  path- 
finders. They  are  the  housing  laboratory.  New  methods  of 
construction,  new  types  of  streets  and  courts  and  plans,  can 
easily  be  tried  out.  There  are  no  hidebound  rules.  The 
trustees  are  forward  looking.  The  land  is  adaptable.  They 
are  usually  near  large  cities  where  financial  aid  and  tenant- 
owners  are  available.  Letchworth  gave  bed  and  board  to  a 
few  thousands  but  inspired  a  new  cottage  architecture 
throughout  Europe. 

In  the  United  States,  building  codes  have  failed  to  keep 
up  with  architectural  progress.  Like  all  laws,  they  lag  be- 
hind the  times.  In  New  York  City  the  cost  of  fireproof  con- 
struction for  tenements  is  about  15  per  cent,  in  excess  of  non- 
fireproof.  Yet  with  reasonable  modifications  a  fireproof  tene- 
ment would  cost  substantially  the  same.  The  latest  group 
which  is  building  a  model  tenement  under  the  State  Housing 
Law  is  compelled  to  erect  a  building  with  fire  hazard,  which 
will  be  subject  to  depreciation  soon  after  it  is  built,  because, 
under  the  present  code,  a  fireproof  structure  would  demand 
materially  higher  rents.  Chicago  is  now  permitting  Marshall 
Field  to  put  up  a  block  of  fireproof  model  tenements  de- 
signed by  Andrew  J.  Thomas  without  fire  escapes  which 
add  so  much  to  the  cost  and  unsightliness  of  such  buildings. 
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Europe  has  found  its  way  out.  The  formula  is  direct 
construction  by  the  government,  liberal  long-term  loans  of 
public  funds,  and  such  subsidies  as  may  be  necessary  to 
secure  results.  It  is  a  costly  remedy,  but  cheaper  than 
neglect.  It  gets  the  job  done.  In  the  United  States  we  are  at 
sixes  and  sevens.  We  are  still  in  the  discussion  stage.  We 
would  like  to  do  something  but  don't  know  just  what  and 
don't  want  to  pay  the  price  whatever  it  is.  Housing  reformers 
are  as  far  apart  as  the  poles. 

But  the  situation  is  by  no  means  hopeless.  Great  advance 
has  been  made  in  arousing  the  interest  of  the  public.  There 
is  at  least  a  sincere  and  widespread  demand  that  a  solution 
be  found  and  that  an  era  of  practical  accomplishment  may 
replace  magazine  articles  and  speeches.  The  forward  steps 
taken  by  Mr.  Rockefeller,  by  the  Metropolitan  Life  In- 
surance Company,  and  by  some  of  the  labor  and  cooperative 
organizations,  are  milestones  on  the  road  towards  effective 
action.  The  New  York  State  Housing  Law,  disappointing  as 
are  its  results,  points  the  way  to  substantial  progress  and  is 
the  most  hopeful  legislation  of  its  kind,  yet  enacted  in  this 
country.  It  meets  the  need  for  action  without  accepting  the 
European  method  of  direct  building  by  government,  so 
mistrusted  in  this  country.  It,  in  theory  at  least,  gives  to 
private  enterprise  sufficient  aid  to  stimulate  and  draw  out 
public-spirited  capital.  Although  it  is  by  no  means  perfect 
and  must  change  as  experience  dictates,  it  is  at  least  workable  5 
and  the  theory  of  the  law  is  not  objectionable  to  any  ex- 
cept those  who  as  a  matter  of  principle  oppose  all  forms  of 
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state  aid.  For  such,  this  will  be  an  increasingly  uncomfortable 
world. 

Direct  government  action  will  come  in  the  United  States 
only  if  private  enterprise  fails  in  its  task.  There  are  obvious 
advantages  but,  even  in  the  matter  of  providing  funds,  it  is 
doubtful  if  the  supply  of  public  funds  available  is  as  great 
as  its  sponsors  believe.  Most  of  our  States  now  have  difficulty 
in  raising  money  for  hospitals,  insane  asylums,  public  build- 
ings. New  York  has  mortgaged  the  future  to  make  a  real 
effort  to  catch  up  with  the  times.  Our  cities,  with  the  prob- 
lems of  water  supply,  sewage,  transit  and  schools  demand- 
ing more  and  more  money  and  adequate  solution,  are  ever 
on  the  verge  of  exceeding  the  debt  limit.  Any  possible  op- 
erations with  state  and  city  funds  would  be  unimportant 
compared  with  the  huge  office  buildings,  banks,  hotels, 
theaters,  and  apartments  towering  to  the  sky  and  spreading 
in  every  direction  in  every  urban  community.  There  are  the 
vast  savings  of  the  people  in  the  banks,  the  huge  life  in- 
surance company  funds,  the  billion  dollars  a  year  invested 
in  private  construction  in  New  York  City  alone,  and  pro- 
portionate amounts  elsewhere,  and  the  still  larger  sums  in- 
vested in  great  commercial  and  industrial  undertakings. 

The  New  York  State  Housing  Law  is  at  least  a  practical 
approach  to  the  problem  from  the  American  viewpoint. 

When  a  few  sample  projects  have  been  erected  we  shall 
be  better  able  to  know  how  to  strengthen  the  plan.  There 
are  those  who  hold  that  the  return  to  the  investor  must  be 
increased  from  6  to  7  or  8  per  cent.,  and  that  a  margin  must 
be  provided  for  selling  the  stock  through  Wall  Street  and 
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regular  financial  channels.  This  increases  the  rents  and  com- 
mercializes the  idea.  It  takes  away  the  main  prop — the 
appeal  to  the  public  spirit  of  the  investing  public.  It  would 
make  the  people  suspicious  of  a  plan  heralded  as  a  benefit 
to  mankind  which  permits  profit  and  speculation.  It  would 
endanger  tax  exemption  designed  to  aid  a  public  and  not  a 
speculative  enterprise.  The  way  out  does  not  lie  in  that 
direction.  The  housing  of  the  worker  and  the  elimination  of 
insanitary  areas  should  be  neither  speculation  nor  charity, 
but  a  semi-public  business  like  the  Savings  Bank.  Housing 
should  seek  larger  partnership  with  savings  banks,  insurance 
companies,  great  corporations  employing  many  workers, 
labor  unions,  cooperative  societies,  architects'  organizations 
and,  chief  of  all,  the  man  in  the  street.  If  such  investments 
prove  safe,  the  limited  return  will  not  discourage  capital. 
The  movement  must  be  properly  organized,  properly  led, 
reasonably  aided  by  city,  state  and  nation.  The  sale  of 
Liberty  Bonds  shows  what  can  be  done  if  public  spirit  and 
patriotism  is  properly  appealed  to.  The  trouble  is  that,  on 
this  side  of  the  water,  housing  has  always  been  a  side  issue, 
kicked  about  like  the  backyard  cat.  It  has  never  been  taken 
seriously.  We  have  played  at  it  but  never  taken  up  the 
task  as  a  great  patriotic  and  business  obligation  worthy  of 
serious  thought  and  endeavor. 

Yet  there  is  much  promise  in  the  fact  that  state  and  city 
recognize  at  last  that  housing  is  a  public  problem,  and  in  the 
coming  into  public  life  of  men  like  Smith  and  Hoover, 
trained  statesmen  who  appreciate  the  importance  of  the  task 
and  are  interested  to  aid  and  direct. 
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Finally,  what  of  the  slum?  Are  we  to  continue  leaving  the 
battle  against  this  blight  to  chance  and  good  intentions? 

Knowing  that  typhoid  and  tuberculosis  and  infant  mortal- 
ity thrive  on  insanitary  conditions,  that  children  are  deprived 
of  a  fair  chance  at  health  and  happiness,  that  young  men  and 
women,  with  the  urge  of  youth  and  adventure  in  their  veins, 
are  in  greater  danger  and  temptation,  that  of  all  the  great 
nation-wide  curses  this  almost  alone  has  been  passed  by  un- 
noticed, like  the  blind  beggar  with  his  cup — what  are  we 
going  to  do  about  it?  The  great  City  of  New  York,  which 
has  at  last  set  out  to  meet  the  issue,  has  not  a  single  depart- 
ment or  official  responsible  for  working  out  or  carrying  on  a 
practical,  constructive,  continuous  plan  of  operation.  Every- 
one does  a  little  talking  at  opportune  times,  usually  before 
elections,  but  no  one  is  responsible  for  failure.  Could  water 
supply,  or  sewerage,  or  transportation,  or  education  be  suc- 
cessfully managed  in  such  fashion?  None  of  our  other  large 
cities  are  very  different.  There  is  no  adequate  machinery. 

The  removal  of  outworn  and  unfit  areas — no  one  likes  the 
expressive  but  misused  word  "slum" — is  primarily  the  task 
of  the  cities  in  which  they  fester.  If  the  cities  are  unable  to 
do  the  job,  the  state  must  aid;  and  if  the  assistance  given  by 
the  state  is  not  sufficient,  the  nation  must  share  the  re- 
sponsibility. In  England  the  slum  is  considered  a  national 
menace.  Parliament  supervises  and  helps  pay  for  its  eradica- 
tion. And  this  is  the  case  in  most  European  countries. 

The  United  States,  once  so  backward  in  architecture,  now 
leads  the  world.  Its  business  structures  tower  into  the  clouds 
and  vie  with  the  cathedrals  of  the  Middle  Ages.  In  natural 
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resources,  in  manufactures,  in  the  organization  of  big  busi- 
ness, in  spanning  mighty  rivers  and  tunneling  under  land  and 
sea,  in  new  inventions  such  as  the  marvelous  spread  of  radio 
— even  in  flying — we  do  not  lag.  We  are  the  wealthiest  na- 
tion in  the  modern  world,  in  physical  respects  at  least  the 
most  advanced.  There  is  a  diffusion  of  wealth  and  comfort — 
would  we  could  say  of  culture — never  dreamed  of  by  the 
generations  of  the  past. 

The  challenge  must  be  met.  The  slum  must  be  driven 
from  its  intrenchments.  The  task  seems  huge  only  because 
we  have  never  intelligently  or  even  seriously  grappled  with 
it.  Public  interest  is  required,  money  is  required,  adequate 
legal  machinery  is  required,  leadership  is  required.  When 
these  are  provided,  the  death  knell  of  a  national  curse, 
almost  as  black  as  that  of  slavery,  will  have  sounded. 


Appendix 

New  York  State  Housing  Law  of  1926  with  Amendments  to 

Section  i.  Sections  twelve,  thirteen  and  fourteen  of  chapter  eight 
hundred  and  twenty-three  of  the  laws  of  nineteen  hundred  and 
twenty-six,  entitled  "An  act  to  promote  the  public  health  and  safety 
of  providing  for  the  elimination  of  unsanitary  and  dangerous  hous- 
ing conditions,  to  relieve  congested  areas,  and  the  construction  and 
supervision  of  dwellings  and  for  the  letting  of  apartments  at 
reasonable  rentals;  repealing  article  two-a  of  the  public  buildings 
law  relating  to  the  bureau  of  housing  and  regional  planning,  and 
making  an  appropriation  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  act," 
as  re-enacted  and  amended  by  chapter  thirty-five  of  the  laws  of 
nineteen  hundred  and  twenty-seven  are  hereby  respectively  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

§  12.  DUTIES  OF  THE  BOARD  GENERALLY.  The  board  of 
housing  shall  study  housing  needs  and  conditions  throughout  the  state 
to  determine  in  what  areas  there  exist  the  conditions  declared  in 
section  two  of  this  chapter;  shall  prepare  plans  for  correcting  such 
conditions;  collect  and  distribute  information  relating  to  housing 
and  study  means  of  lowering  rents  on  dwellings  by  securing  economy 
in  the  construction  and  arrangement  of  buildings;  assist  in  the 
preparation  of  legislation  and  regulations  in  relation  to  housing 
throughout  the  state;  cooperate  with  local  housing  boards  or  similar 
bodies  in  cities  and  other  localities;  investigate  monopolies  of  build- 
ing materials  and  cooperate  with  federal  and  state  prosecuting 
officers  to  end  such  monopolies;  encourage  cooperative  housing 
and  tenant  ownership  of  dwellings;  and  make  report  from  time 
to  time  to  the  superintendent  of  public  works  with  respect  to  mat- 
ters within  its  jurisdiction. 

The  board  shall  have  power  to  investigate  into  the  affairs  of 
limited  dividend  housing  companies,  incorporated  under  this  act, 
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and  into  the  dealings,  transactions,  or  relationships  of  such  com- 
panies with  third  persons. 

Each  member  of  the  board  shall  have  power  to  administer  oaths, 
take  affidavits  and  to  make  personal  inspections  of  all  places  to 
which  their  duties  relate.  The  board  shall  have  power  to  subpoena 
and  require  the  attendance  of  witnesses  and  the  production  of  books 
and  papers  pertaining  to  the  investigations  and  inquiries  hereby 
authorized  and  to  examine  them  in  relation  to  any  matter  it  has 
power  to  investigate,  and  to  issue  commissions  for  the  examination 
of  witnesses  who  are  out  of  the  state  or  unable  to  attend  before 
the  board  or  excused  from  attendance. 

§  13.  DUTIES  OF  BOARD  WITH  RESPECT  TO  PROJECTS  FOR  PRO- 
VIDING HOUSING  ACCOMMODATIONS.  Whenever  the  board  shall  find 
that  there  exist  in  any  locality  throughout  the  state  conditions  de- 
scribed in  section  two  of  this  chapter  which  can  not  be  remedied 
through  the  ordinary  operation  of  private  enterprise  so  as  to  insure 
the  construction  of  housing  facilities  in  conformity  with  reasonable 
standards  of  health,  sanitation  and  safety  within  the  maximum  rental 
rates  herein  prescribed,  the  board  shall  select  and  approve  an  area 
or  areas  within  or  adjacent  to  such  localities  for  the  construction  of 
buildings  by  limited  dividend  corporations  formed  under  this  act. 
No  project  shall  be  approved  unless  it  shall  appear  practicable  to 
rent  the  housing  accommodations  therein  at  prices  not  exceeding 
for  the  entire  project  the  following  average  prices  per  month  per 
room:  In  the  county  of  New  York,  twelve  and  one-half  dollars;  in 
the  counties  of  Kings  and  the  Bronx,  eleven  dollars;  in  other 
counties  within  the  city  of  New  York  and  in  cities  of  the  first 
class  throughout  the  state  other  than  New  York  City,  ten  dollars; 
and  elsewhere  in  the  state  where  such  areas  exist,  nine  dollars. 
For  the  purpose  of  the  foregoing  calculations,  bath  rooms  shall 
not  be  counted  as  rooms;  but  the  board  may  in  its  discretion  permit 
alcoves,  dining  bays,  and  similar  accommodations,  where  their 
existence  is  legally  permissible,  to  be  counted  as  half  rooms  and 
charged  for  at  half  the  above  prices.  No  such  project  shall  be 
approved  in  contravention  of  any  zoning  or  building  ordinances  in 
effect  in  the  locality  in  which  designated  areas  are  located.  The 
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board  shall  also  supervise  and  control  the  operations  of  limited 
dividend  housing  companies  as  hereinafter  provided. 

§  14.  EXECUTION  OF  PROJECTS.  No  building  or  construction 
shall  be  undertaken  by  any  limited  dividend  housing  corporation 
formed  under  articles  three  or  four  of  this  chapter  without  the  ap- 
proval of  the  board  of  housing.  Such  approval  shall  be  conditioned 
upon: 

1.  The  submission  of  a  plan  in  such  form  and  with  such  assur- 
ances as  the  board  may  prescribe,  to  raise  at  least  thirty-three  and 
one-third  per  centum  of  the  actual  cost  of  the  lands  and  improve- 
ments which  shall  include  charges  for  financing  and  supervision 
approved  by  the  board,  and  other  carrying  charges,  including  in- 
terest,   during  construction   required   in   the   project,    through   the 
investment  of  private  capital  in  the  stock  of  such  corporation;  and 
to  raise  the  balance  by  mortgage  bonds  which  shall  not  exceed 
sixty-six  and  two-thirds  per  centum  of  the  actual  cost  of  the  said 
project. 

2.  The  acceptance  of  a  designee  of  the  board  of  housing  as  a 
member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  said  corporation. 

3.  The  approval  by  the  board  of  the  plans,  specifications  and 
estimated  costs  of  the  proposed  housing  facilities  in  respect  to  the 
conformity  thereof  to  reasonable  standards  of  health,  sanitation, 
safety  and  provision  for  light  and  air. 

4.  When  required  by  the  board,  the  designation  by  the  board 
with  respect  to  each  project  approved  by  it  of  a  trustee,  which  shall 
be  a  banking  corporation  authorized  to  perform  trust  functions, 
and  such  trustee  shall  receive  moneys  received  by  the  said  corpora- 
tion from  the  sale  of  its  mortgage  bonds  and  make  payment  there- 
from for  the  acquisition  of  land,  the  construction  of  improvements 
and  the  payment  of  interest  charges  during  construction  and  other 
purposes  authorized  by  the  board,  upon  presentation  of  draft,  check 
or  order  signed  by  a  proper  officer  of  the  corporation  and  counter- 
signed by  the  said  board  or  a  person  designated  by  it  for  said 
purpose.  Any  funds  remaining  in  the  custody  of  said  trustee  after 
the  completion  of  the  said  project  and  the  payment  in  full  therefor 
shall  be  paid  to  the  corporation. 
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§  2.  A  new  subdivision  is  added  to  section  fifteen  of  said  chapter, 
reading  as  follows: 

6.  From  time  to  time  make,  amend  and  repeal  rules  and  regu- 
lations for  carrying  into  effect  the  provisions  of  this  chapter. 

§  3.  Sections  sixteen,  eighteen,  twenty,  twenty-one,  thirty,  thirty- 
five  and  thirty-six  of  said  chapter  are  respectively  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

§  1 6.  CONTROL  OF  RENTALS.  The  board  shall  fix  the  maxi- 
mum rental  per  room  to  be  charged  the  tenants  of  the  housing 
accommodations  furnished  by  such  corporation,  the  average  of  such 
rentals  for  the  housing  accommodations  in  any  project  not  to  ex- 
ceed the  maximum  average  rental  prescribed  by  law,  except  as  pro- 
vided in  section  twenty-one.  Such  maximum  average  rental  rate  shall 
be  determined  upon  the  basis  of  the  actual  final  cost  of  the  building 
containing  such  rooms  so  as  to  secure  a  sufficient  income  to  meet  all 
necessary  payments  to  be  made  by  said  corporations,  as  hereinafter 
prescribed,  and  such  room  rental  rates  shall  be  subject  to  revision  by 
the  board  from  time  to  time.  The  payments  to  be  made  by  such 
corporation  shall  be  (a)  all  fixed  charges,  and  all  operating  mainte- 
nance charges  and  expenses  which  shall  include  taxes,  assessments, 
insurance,  amortization  charges  in  amounts  approved  by  the  board 
to  amortize  the  mortgage  indebtedness  in  whole  or  in  part,  depre- 
ciation charges  if,  when  and  to  the  extent  deemed  necessary  by  the 
board;  reserves,  sinking  funds  and  corporate  expenses  essential  to 
operation  and  management  of  the  project  in  amounts  approved  by 
the  board.  When  tenants  own  stock  in  a  limited  dividend  corpora- 
tion incorporated  under  this  act,  a  sinking  fund  may  with  the 
approval  and  subject  to  the  regulations  of  the  board  be  set  up 
and  maintained  out  of  the  net  profits  applicable  to  surplus  and  used 
subject  to  the  regulations  of  the  board  for  the  purchase  at  not  to 
exceed  par  and  accrued  interest  of  the  stock  held  by  tenants  ceasing 
to  be  occupants  of  the  buildings;  shares  so  purchased  may  be  resold 
by  the  corporation,  (b)  A  dividend  not  exceeding  the  maximum 
fixed  by  this  act  upon  the  stock  of  the  corporation  allotted  to  the 
project  by  the  board,  (c)  Where  feasible  in  the  discretion  of  the 
board,  a  sinking  fund  in  an  amount  to  be  fixed  by  the  board  for 
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the  gradual  retirement  of  the  stock  of  the  corporation  to  the  extent 
permitted  by  this  chapter. 

Letting,  subletting  or  assignment  of  leases  of  apartments  in  such 
buildings  or  structures  at  (a)  greater  rentals  than  prescribed  by  the 
order  of  the  board  are  prohibited  and  all  such  leases  will  be  void 
for  all  purposes. 

§  1 8.  APPROVAL  OF  TRANSFER  OF  BUILDINGS  AND  STRUCTURES. 
Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  section  fifty-one  of  this  chapter  no 
such  limited  dividend  housing  company  shall  convey,  encumber  or 
lease  all  or  any  part  of  its  real  property  to  any  other  person  or 
corporation,  without  the  written  consent  of  the  board,  provided, 
however,  that  leases  conforming  to  the  regulations  and  rules  of  the 
board  and  for  actual  occupancy  by  the  lessees  may  be  made  without 
the  consent  of  the  board.  Any  conveyance,  encumbrance,  lease  or 
sublease  made  in  violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  section  and  any 
transfer  or  assignment  thereof  shall  be  void. 

§  20.  CONSTRUCTION  OF  BUILDINGS;  ACQUISITION  OF  LAND. 
When  the  board  shall  have  approved  of  a  project  for  the  construc- 
tion of  housing  accommodations  presented  to  it  by  a  limited  dividend 
housing  company  organized  under  articles  three  or  four  of  this 
chapter,  such  company  may  undertake  the  acquisition  of  the  property 
needed  for  said  project.  Such  property  may  be  acquired  by  gift, 
bequest  or  purchase  or,  in  the  case  of  public  limited  dividend  housing 
companies,  by  the  exercise  of  the  power  of  eminent  domain,  under 
and  pursuant  to  the  condemnation  law.  The  power  of  eminent 
domain  shall  not  be  exercised  by  a  public  limited  dividend  housing 
company,  except  with  specific  authorization  of  such  action  by  the 
board  and  for  such  purpose  the  board  shall  specify  that  the  acquisi- 
tion of  the  property  and  the  construction  of  the  particular  housing 
accommodations  in  connection  with  which  said  power  is  requested 
has  been  determined  by  the  board,  after  public  hearing,  to  be  in  the 
public  interest  and  necessary  for  the  public  use.  The  hearing  shall 
be  held  at  a  time  and  place  appointed  by  the  board,  and  notice  of 
such  hearing  shall  be  given  by  the  corporation  by  publication  in  a 
newspaper,  designated  by  the  board,  published  or  circulating  in  the 
city  or  county  wherein  the  property  is  located,  at  least  ten  days  prior 
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to  such  hearing.  The  board  may  expressly  except  from  its  certificate 
hereunder  any  part  of  the  property  proposed  to  be  acquired  as  un- 
necessary to  the  plan.  A  duly  certified  copy  of  such  certificate  shall 
be  conclusive  evidence  as  to  the  matters  lawfully  certified  therein 
in  any  proceeding  under  the  condemnation  law  to  acquire  property, 
or  any  part  thereof,  set  forth  in  such  certificate.  In  the  case  of 
property  situated  within  the  city  of  New  York,  the  corporation  may 
petition  the  city  of  New  York  to  acquire  the  property  required  for 
any  project,  approved  by  the  board  and  to  institute  proceedings  under 
chapter  twenty-one  of  the  Greater  New  York  charter  for  the 
acquisition  of  title  to  real  property  so  acquired.  The  city  of  New 
York  may  acquire  such  property  and  the  acquisition  thereof  by  the 
city  shall  be  deemed  to  be  for  a  public  use  as  in  the  case  of  property 
acquired  for  the  use  of  any  department  of  the  city;  but  when  the 
city  shall  have  acquired  such  property  it  shall  convey  the  same  to 
the  corporation  upon  payment  by  the  corporation  of  all  sums  ex- 
pended, or  required  to  be  expended  by  the  city  in  the  acquisition 
thereof  under  the  provisions  of  such  charter.  The  city  of  New 
York,  however,  before  proceeding  with  the  acquisition  of  such 
property  may  require  satisfactory  evidence  or  assurances  that  the 
corporation  will  have  available  the  moneys  necessary  to  complete 
the  conveyance  of  said  property  after  acquisition  thereof  by  the  city. 
Whenever  in  such  chapter  twenty-one  of  the  Greater  New  York 
charter  requirement  is  made  for  the  performance  of  an  act  by  a 
department  or  officer  of  the  city  it  shall  be  regarded  for  the  pur- 
poses hereof  as  compliance  therewith  if  with  the  approval  of  the 
board  of  estimate  and  apportionment  such  act  be  performed  by  the 
board  or  any  of  its  officers  designated  for  the  purpose. 

§  21.  INCREASE  OF  RENTALS.  Whenever  it  shall  appear  that 
the  interests  of  lienholders  or  stockholders  cannot  otherwise  be  safe- 
guarded, the  board  shall,  notwithstanding  the  limitation  prescribed 
in  this  act  upon  maximum  average  rental,  have  power  by  its  order 
made  upon  written  application  of  a  limited  dividend  corporation 
to  authorize  such  limited  dividend  corporation  to  increase  rentals 
beyond  the  maximum  provided  in  this  act  as  follows: 

(a)  If  the  application  is  made  before  occupancy  of  the  buildings 
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embraced  in  the  project  and  it  is  shown  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
board  that  owing  to  causes  beyond  the  control  of  the  corporation  or 
contingencies  which  in  the  opinion  of  the  board  could  not  rea- 
sonably have  been  anticipated,  the  maximum  rentals  are  insufficient 
to  meet  the  payments  authorized  in  section  sixteen,  in  which  event 
the  board  may  authorize  an  increase  in  the  minimum  amount  neces- 
sary to  enable  such  corporation  to  make  such  payments. 

(b)  If  the  application  is  made  after  occupancy  the  order  shall  be 
made  only  after  a  public  hearing.  Said  hearing  shall  be  held  upon 
no  less  than  twenty  days'  written  notice  to  the  tenants  and  such 
notice  shall  have  annexed  thereto  a  copy  of  the  application  for  in- 
crease in  rentals.  No  such  order  or  authorization  shall  be  made  or 
given  unless  the  board  shall  find  that  because  of  changes  in  economic 
conditions  in  their  application  to  the  project  with  respect  to  which 
request  for  increased  rentals  shall  have  been  made  or  because  of 
special  assessments  or  causes  or  contingencies  beyond  the  control  of 
the  corporation,  affecting  such  project,  the  maximum  rentals  fixed 
as  herein  provided  are  insufficient  to  meet  the  payments  authorized 
in  section  sixteen  of  this  act  and  unless  the  board  shall  find  that 
such  insufficiency  cannot  be  corrected  by  reasonable  economies  in 
management  and  operation  of  said  project.  The  board  shall  not 
authorize  any  increase  in  rentals  in  excess  of  the  minimum  amount 
necessary  to  enable  the  said  corporation  to  make  the  said  payments 
authorized  in  section  sixteen.  Any  order  by  the  board  shall  be  final 
and  conclusive  upon  all  questions  within  its  jurisdiction,  with  respect 
to  the  project  affected  thereby,  unless  reversed  or  modified  on  appeal 
therefrom  as  hereinafter  provided.  Within  thirty  days  after  notice  of 
the  filing  of  the  order  of  the  board  has  been  sent  to  the  said  corpora- 
tion and  served  upon  the  said  tenants  affected  thereby  in  such  man- 
ner as  the  board  shall  prescribe,  an  appeal  may  be  taken  to  the 
appellate  division  of  the  supreme  court  in  the  department  in  which 
the  project  affected  by  the  order  is  located,  from  such  order  of  the 
board  by  any  party  in  interest.  If  notice  of  such  appeal  is  served 
upon  the  board,  the  board  shall,  within  thirty  days  thereafter,  serve 
upon  the  parties  in  interest  a  statement  of  its  conclusions  of  fact 
and  rulings  of  law  in  such  case.  The  board  may  also  in  its  dis- 
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cretion  certify  to  such  appellate  division  of  the  supreme  court  ques- 
tions of  law  involved  in  its  order.  Such  appeal  and  the  questions 
so  certified  shall  be  heard  in  a  summary  manner  and  shall  have 
precedence  over  all  other  civil  cases  in  such  court.  The  board  shall 
be  deemed  a  party  to  every  such  appeal  and  its  counsel,  if  it  have 
counsel,  or,  if  it  have  no  counsel,  the  attorney-general  without  extra 
compensation  shall  represent  the  board  thereon.  An  appeal  may 
also  be  taken  by  the  board  or  by  any  party  in  interest  to  the  court 
of  appeals  in  all  cases  where  the  decision  of  the  appellate  division 
is  not  unanimous  and  by  consent  of  the  appellate  division  or  the 
court  of  appeals  where  the  decision  of  the  appellate  division  is 
unanimous,  in  the  same  manner  and  subject  to  the  same  limitations, 
not  inconsistent  herewith,  as  is  now  provided  in  civil  actions.  It 
shall  not  be  necessary  to  file  exceptions  to  the  rulings  of  the  board. 
The  board  shall  not  be  required  to  file  a  bond  upon  an  appeal  by  it 
to  the  court  of  appeals.  Otherwise,  such  appeals  shall  be  subject 
to  the  law  and  practice  applicable  to  appeals  in  civil  actions.  Upon 
final  determination  of  such  an  appeal,  the  board  shall  enter  an  order 
in  accordance  therewith. 

§  30.  PUBLIC  LIMITED  DIVIDEND  HOUSING  COMPANIES.  Three 
or  more  persons  may  become  a  public  limited  dividend  housing  com- 
pany for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  a  project  or  projects  to  be 
authorized  and  approved  by  the  board  in  accordance  with  article 
two  of  this  chapter,  on  making,  signing,  acknowledging  and  filing 
a  certificate  which  shall  contain: 

1.  The  name  of  the  proposed  corporation; 

2.  The  purposes  for  which  it  is  to  be  formed  which  shall  be  as 
follows:  To  acquire,  construct,  maintain  and  operate  housing  projects 
when  authorized  by  and  subject  to  the  supervision  of  the  board. 

3.  The  amount  of  the  capital  stock,  which  shall  be  at  least  one- 
third   of  the   estimated  total   cost  of  the   project  or  projects  so 
authorized  by  the  board  to  be  carried  out  by  said  company,  and  if 
any  be  preferred  stock,  the  preference  thereof. 

4.  The  number  of  shares  of  which  the  capital  shall  consist,  all 
of  which  shall  have  a  par  value. 

5.  The  city,  village  or  town  in  which  its  principal  business 
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office  is  to  be  located;   if  located  in  the  city  of  New  York,  the 
borough  thereof  in  which  it  is  to  be  located. 

6.  Its  duration,  which  shall  not  be  less  than  twenty  years. 

7.  The  number  of  directors,  which  shall  not  be  less  than  three, 
one  of  whom  shall  always  be  appointed  by  the  board. 

8.  The  names  and  post-office  addresses  of  the  directors  for  the 
first  year. 

9.  The  names  and  post-office  addresses  of  the  subscribers  to  the 
certificate  and  a  statement  of  the  number  of  shares  of  stock  which 
each  agrees  to  take  in  the  corporation. 

10.  The  certificate  may  permit  the  retirement  of  the  stock  of 
the  company  if,  as  and  when  there  shall  be  funds  available  in  the 
treasury  of  the  company  from  the  receipt  of  amortization  or  sinking 
fund  installments  for  that  purpose  as  provided  by  this  chapter; 
but  the  stock  so  retired  shall  not  exceed  ninety  per  centum  of  the 
par  value  of  all  classes  of  stock  issued  and  outstanding  at  the  time 
of  the  final  completion  of  the  building  or  buildings  embraced  in 
the  project. 

11.  A  provision  that  the  real  property  of  the  corporation  shall 
not  be  sold,  transferred  or  assigned  except  under  and  pursuant  to 
the  terms  and  provisions  of  this  chapter. 

12.  A  declaration  that  the  corporation  has  been  organized  to 
serve  a  public  purpose  and  that  it  shall  remain  at  all  times  subject 
to  the  supervision  and  control  of  the  board  or  of  other  appropriate 
state  authority;  that  all  real  estate  acquired  by  it  and  all  structures 
erected  by  it,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  acquired  for  the  purpose  of 
promoting  the  public  health  and  safety  and  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  the  state  housing  law  and  that  the  stockholders  of  this  corpora- 
tion shall  be  deemed,  when  they  subscribe  to  and  receive  the  stock 
thereof,  to  have  agreed  that  they  shall  at  no  time  receive  or  accept 
from  the  company,  in  repayment  of  their  investment  in  its  stock, 
any  sums  in  excess  of  the  par  value  of  the  stock,  together  with 
cumulative  dividends  at  the  rate  of  six  per  centum  per  annum,  and 
that  any  surplus  earnings  in  excess  of  such  amount,  if  said  company 
shall  be  dissolved,  shall  revert  to  the  state  of  New  York. 

13.  A  declaration  that  all  of  the  subscribers  to  the  certificate  are 
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of  full  age;  that  at  least  two-thirds  of  them  are  citizens  of  the 
United  States  and  that  at  least  one  of  them  is  a  resident  of  the  state 
of  New  York;  that  at  least  one  of  the  persons  named  as  a  director 
is  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  and  a  resident  of  the  state  of  New 
York. 

§  35-  CONSIDERATION  FOR  ISSUANCE  OF  STOCKS  AND  BONDS.  No 
limited  dividend  housing  company  shall  issue  shares  of  stock  except 
for  money  or  property  actually  received  for  the  use  and  lawful 
purposes  of  the  corporation.  No  stock  shall  be  issued  for  property 
except  upon  a  valuation  approved  by  the  state  board  of  housing 
and  such  valuation  shall  be  used  in  computing  actual  or  estimated 
cost. 

In  no  event  shall  the  stock  so  issued  be  less  than  the  total  of  one- 
third  of  the  actual  cost,  as  defined  in  section  fourteen,  subdivision 
one  of  this  act,  of  any  project  or  projects  undertaken  pursuant  to 
this  chapter.  If  the  actual  cost  of  said  project  or  projects  shall  be 
different  from  the  estimated  total  cost  thereof,  the  capital  stock 
of  the  limited  dividend  housing  company  may  be  increased  or  de- 
creased, as  the  case  may  be,  by  filing  a  certificate  to  such  effect  in 
the  offices  where  its  original  certificate  of  incorporation  was  filed, 
together  with  the  certificate  of  the  board  of  the  approval  of  such 
change. 

§  36.  MINIMUM  AMOUNT  OF  STOCK.  The  entire  amount  to  be 
paid  in  cash  or  property  by  the  stockholders  of  a  limited  dividend 
housing  company  shall  be  equivalent  to  at  least  one-third  of  the 
total  cost  of  any  one  project  or  projects,  approved  by  the  board. 

§  4.  Section  thirty-seven  of  said  chapter  is  repealed. 

§  5.  Sections  thirty-eight,  thirty-nine,  forty,  forty-one,  forty- 
two  and  forty-three  of  said  chapter  are,  respectively,  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

§  38.  LIMITATIONS.  No  public  limited  dividend  housing  com- 
pany shall: 

1.  Acquire  any  real  property  or  interest  therein  unless  it  shall 
first  have  obtained  from  the  board  a  certificate  that  such  acquisition 
is  necessary  or  convenient  for  the  public  purpose  defined  in  this  act. 

2.  Sell,  transfer  or  assign  any  real  property  except  (a)  to  an- 
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other  public  limited  dividend  housing  company  formed  under  this 
article,  and  (b)  without  first  having  obtained  the  consent  of  the 
board,  and  (c)  for  a  price  not  in  excess  of  the  cost  of  the  said 
property  less  any  amounts  paid  in  amortization  of  the  first  lien  and 
the  retirement  or  redemption  of  stock,  plus  so  much  of  the  limited 
dividends  on  the  stock  of  the  said  company  from  date  of  issue 
as  shall  have  been  unpaid,  and  accrued  interest  on  the  mortgage 
indebtedness. 

3.  Pay  interest  returns  on  its  mortgage  indebtedness  at  a  higher 
rate  than  five  per  centum  per  annum. 

4.  Issue  its  stock  and  bonds  covering  any  project  undertaken  by 
it  in  an  amount  greater  in  the  aggregate  than  the  total  actual  final 
cost  of  such  project,  including  the  lands,  improvements,  charges 
for  financing  and  supervision  approved  by  the  board  and  interest 
and  other  carrying  charges  during  construction. 

5.  Mortgage  any  real  property  without  first  having  obtained  the 
consent  of  the  board. 

6.  Issue  any  securities  or  evidence  of  indebtedness  without  first 
having  obtained  the  approval  of  the  board. 

7.  Use  any  building  erected  or  acquired  by  it  for  other  than 
housing  purposes,  except  that  when  permitted  by  law  the  story  of  the 
building  above  the  cellar  or  basement  and  the  space  below  such 
story  may  be  used  for  stores,  commercial,  cooperative  or  community 
purposes. 

8.  Charge  or  accept  any  rental  for  housing  accommodations  in 
any  building   constructed,   acquired,   operated   or   managed   by   it 
in  excess  of  the  prices  prescribed  by  the  board;  and  except  as  pro- 
vided in  section  twenty-one  of  this  act,  the  average  rental  for  the 
housing  accommodations  in  any  project  shall  not  be  in  excess  of  the 
following   prices   per   month   per   room:   In   New   York   county, 
twelve  and  one-half  dollars;  in  the  counties  of  Kings  and  Bronx, 
eleven  dollars,  in  other  counties  within  the  city  of  New  York  and 
in  cities  of  the  first  class  throughout  the  state,  other  than  New 
York  city,  ten  dollars;  and  elsewhere  in  the  state  where  such  areas 
exist,  nine  dollars.  Provided  that  for  the  purpose  of  the  foregoing 
calculations,  bath  rooms  shall  not  be  counted  as  rooms;   but  the 
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board  may  in  its  discretion  permit  alcoves,  dining  bays,  and  similar 
accommodations  where  their  existence  is  legally  permissible,  to  be 
counted  as  half  rooms  and  charged  for  at  half  the  above  prices. 

9.  Enter  into  contracts  for  the  construction  of  housing  projects, 
or  for  the  payment  of  salaries  to  officers  or  employees  except  subject 
to  the  inspection  and  revision  of  the  board  and  under  such  regula- 
tions as  the  board  may  from  time  to  time  prescribe. 

10.  Voluntarily  dissolve  without  first  having  obtained  the  con- 
sent of  the  board. 

11.  Make   any  guaranty  pursuant  to  section  nineteen  of  the 
stock  corporation  law,  without  the  approval  of  the  board. 

§  39.  TAX  EXEMPTIONS,  i.  Any  public  limited  dividend  housing 
company  formed  hereunder  shall  be  exempt  from  the  payment  of 
any  and  all  franchise,  organization,  income,  mortgage  recording 
and  other  taxes  to  the  state  and  all  fees  to  the  state  or  its  officer. 

2.  Bonds  and  mortgages  of  all  companies  incorporated  here- 
under are  declared  to  be  instrumentalities  of  the  state,  issued  for 
public  purposes  and  shall,  together  with  interest  thereon,  be  exempt 
from  taxation.  The  dividends  on  the  stock  of  said  companies  shall 
be  exempt  from  taxation  by  the  state.  Any  municipality  in  which 
the  projects  authorized  under  article  two  of  this  chapter  are  located 
is  authorized  to  exempt  the  buildings  and  improvements  created  in 
connection  with  such  projects  from  local  taxation,  and  should  said 
municipality  exempt  such  buildings  and  improvements  from  such 
taxation,  the  buildings  and  improvements  of  said  company  shall  to 
the  extent  of  such  exemption  be  exempt  from  any  and  all  state 
taxes.  But  such  exemption  of  said  buildings  and  improvements 
from  taxation  by  the  municipality  and  state  shall  not  extend  to 
buildings  erected  after  January  first,  nineteen  hundred  and  thirty- 
seven. 

§  40.  MORTGAGES  AND  MORTGAGE  BONDS.  Any  company 
formed  under  this  article  may,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  board, 
borrow  funds  and  secure  the  repayment  thereof  by  bond  and  mort- 
gage or  by  an  issue  of  bonds  under  trust  indenture.  Each  mortgage 
and/  or  issue  of  bonds  by  a  company  formed  hereunder  shall  relate 
only  to  a  single  specified  project  and  no  other  and  said  bonds  shall  be 
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secured  by  first  mortgage  upon  all  of  the  real  property  of  which  said 
project  consists.  First  lien  bonds  of  such  company  when  secured 
by  mortgage  not  exceeding  two-thirds  of  the  estimated  cost  prior 
to  the  completion  of  the  project,  or  two-thirds  of  the  appraised 
value  or  actual  cost,  whichever  shall  be  less,  after  such  completion, 
as  certified  by  the  board,  are  hereby  declared  securities  in  which  all 
public  officers  and  bodies  of  the  state  and  of  the  municipal  sub- 
divisions, all  insurance  companies  and  associations,  all  savings  banks 
and  saving  institutions,  including  saving  and  loan  associations, 
executors,  administrators,  guardians,  trustees  and  all  other  fiduciaries 
in  the  state  may  properly  and  legally  invest  the  funds  within  their 
control.  The  bonds  so  issued  and  secured  and  the  mortgage  indenture 
relating  thereto,  may  be  so  drawn  that  a  first  or  senior  interest  and 
a  second  or  junior  interest  therein  may  be  acquired  by  different 
investors.  In  such  event,  only  the  first  or  senior  interest  therein  shall 
be  deemed  securities  in  which  such  officers,  bodies,  corporations,  asso- 
ciations and  fiduciaries,  may  invest  the  funds  within  their  control. 
Such  bonds  and  mortgages  may  contain  such  other  clauses  and  pro- 
visions as  shall  be  approved  by  the  board,  including  the  right  to 
assignment  of  rents  and  entry  into  possession  in  case  of  default; 
but  the  operation  of  the  housing  projects  in  the  event  of  such  entry 
by  mortgagee  or  receiver  shall  be  subject  to  the  regulations  of  the 
board  under  this  act.  Provisions  for  the  amortization  of  the  bonded 
indebtedness  of  companies  formed  under  this  article  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  the  approval  of  the  board, 

§  41.  SURPLUS.  The  surplus  of  companies  formed  hereunder 
shall  be  limited  to  an  amount  equal  to  twelve  per  centum  of  the 
outstanding  capital  stock  and  the  amount  of  the  net  earnings  trans- 
ferable to  surplus  in  any  year  shall  be  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  board.  On  dissolution  of  any  public  limited  dividend  housing 
company,  the  stockholders  shall  in  no  event  receive  more  than  the 
par  value  of  their  stock  plus  accumulated,  accrued  and/or  unpaid 
dividends;  and  any  reemaining  *  surplus  shall  be  paid  into  the 
general  fund  of  the  state  of  New  York. 

§  42.  REDUCTION  OF  RENTALS.  If  in  any  calendar  or  fiscal  year 

*  So  in  original.  [Word  misspelled.] 
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the  gross  receipts  of  any  company  formed  hereunder  from  the 
operation  of  any  project  undertaken  pursuant  to  this  chapter,  should 
exceed  the  payments  or  charges  specified  in  section  sixteen  and  the 
authorized  transfer  to  surplus,  the  balance  shall  be  applied  to  the 
reduction  of  rentals  provided  that  the  amount  available  for  this 
purpose  shall  be  entirely  so  applied  within  one  year  after  it  becomes 
available. 

§  43.  FORECLOSURE.  I.  In  any  foreclosure  action  the  board 
shall  be  made  a  party  defendant;  and  such  board  shall  take  all 
steps  in  such  action  necessary  to  protect  the  interest  of  the  public 
therein,  and  no  costs  shall  be  awarded  against  the  board.  Fore- 
closure shall  not  be  decreed  unless  the  court  to  which  application 
therefor  is  made  shall  be  satisfied  that  the  interests  of  the  holder 
or  holders  of  the  first  lien  or  first  lien  bonds  can  not  be  adequately 
secured  or  safeguarded  except  by  the  sale  of  the  property.  In  any 
such  proceeding,  the  court  shall  be  authorized  to  make  an  order 
increasing  the  rentals  to  be  charged  for  the  housing  accommodations 
in  the  project  involved  in  such  foreclosure,  but  not  exceeding  the 
maximum  average  rentals  fixed  herein,  or  appoint  a  receiver  of 
the  property  or  grant  such  other  and  further  relief  as  may  be 
reasonable  and  proper.  In  the  event  of  a  foreclosure  sale  or  other 
judicial  sale,  the  property  shall  except  as  provided  in  the  next  suc- 
ceeding paragraph  of  this  section  be  sold  only  to  a  public  limited 
dividend  housing  corporation  organized  under  this  act,  unless  the 
court  shall  find  that  the  interest  on  the  bonds  can  not  be  earned 
under  the  restrictions  imposed  by  this  and  the  preceding  sections  and 
that  the  proceeding  was  brought  in  good  faith.  In  such  event  the 
property  shall  be  sold  free  of  all  restrictions  imposed  by  this  act. 

2.  Notwithstanding  the  foregoing  provisions  of  this  section, 
wherever  it  shall  appear  that  a  corporation,  subject  to  the  super- 
vision either  of  the  state  insurance  department  or  the  state  banking 
department,  shall  have  loaned  on  a  mortgage  which  is  a  first  lien 
upon  any  such  property  such  corporation  shall  have  all  the  remedies 
available  to  a  mortgagee  under  the  laws  of  the  state  of  New  York, 
free  from  any  restrictions  contained  in  this  section  except  that  the 
board  shall  be  made  a  party  defendant  and  that  such  board  shall 
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take  all  steps  necessary  to  protect  the  interests  of  the  public  and  no 
costs  shall  be  awarded  against  it. 

§  6.  Said  chapter  is  hereby  amended  by  adding  thereto  new 
sections  to  be  known  as  section  forty-four  and  section  forty-five, 
respectively,  and  to  read  as  follows: 

§  44.  PURCHASE  BY  LIMITED  DIVIDEND  CORPORATIONS.  Be- 
fore any  limited  housing  corporation  shall  purchase  the  property  of 
any  other  limited  dividend  housing  corporation,  it  shall  file  an 
application  with  the  board  in  the  manner  hereinbefore  provided  as 
for  a  new  project  and  shall  obtain  the  consent  of  the  board  to  the 
purchase  and  agree  to  be  bound  by  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and 
the  board  shall  not  give  its  consent  unless  it  is  shown  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  board  that  the  project  is  one  that  can  be  successfully 
operated  according  to  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

§  45.  JUDGMENTS  NOT  RELATING  TO  MORTGAGE  INDEBTED- 
NESS. In  the  event  of  a  judgment  against  a  limited  dividend  housing 
corporation  in  any  action  not  pertaining  to  the  collection  of  a 
mortgage  indebtedness,  there  shall  be  no  sale  of  any  of  the  real 
property  of  such  corporation  except  upon  sixty  days  written  notice 
to  the  board.  Upon  receipt  of  such  notice  the  board  shall  take  such 
steps  as  in  its  judgment  may  be  necessary  to  protect  the  rights  of 
all  parties. 

§  7.  Section  fifty-one  of  said  chapter  is  hereby  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

§  51.  POWERS;  EXEMPTIONS.  Private  limited  dividend  housing 
companies  shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  sections  ten  to  twenty- 
one,  inclusive,  sections  thirty-one  to  thirty-six,  inclusive,  subdivisions 
three  to  eleven,  inclusive,  of  section  thirty-eight,  sections  thirty-nine 
to  forty-two,  inclusive,  and  sections  forty-four  and  forty-five  of 
this  act,  except  that  (a)  Private  limited  dividend  housing  companies 
are  authorized  to  sell,  assign,  convey  and  otherwise  dispose  of  real 
property  owned  by  them;  but  no  private  limited  dividend  housing 
company  shall  sell,  assign  or  convey  any  real  property  owned, 
operated  or  managed  by  it  or  any  right,  title  or  interest  therein,  ex- 
cept upon  notice  to  the  board  of  the  terms  of  such  sale,  transfer  or 
assignment  and  unless  and  until  the  board  shall  consent  thereto, 
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and  any  sale,  transfer  or  assignment  in  violation  of  the  terms 
hereof  shall  be  void: 

(b)  The  provisions  exempting  the  buildings  and  improvements 
of  such  companies  from  taxation  shall  apply  only  so  long  as  such 
property  is  owned,  managed  and  operated  by  one  of  said  companies; 

(c)  Said  companies  shall  not  under  any  circumstances  have  or 
exercise  the  power  of  eminent  domain  or  acquire  its  property  other- 
wise than  by  purchase,  bequest  or  gift; 

(d)  The  securities  of  a  private  limited  dividend  housing  com- 
pany are  not  to  be  deemed  instrumentalities  of  the  state,  but  they 
and  the  income  therefrom  and  the  dividends  on  the  stock  of  such 
companies  shall  nevertheless  be  exempt  from  any  taxation  by  the 
state. 

§  8.  Said  chapter  is  hereby  amended  by  adding  a  new  section,  to 
be  known  as  section  fifty-two,  and  reading  as  follows: 

§  52.  CHANGE  OF  PUBLIC  TO  PRIVATE  OR  PRIVATE  TO  PUBLIC 
LIMITED  DIVIDEND  HOUSING  COMPANY.  With  the  consent  of  the 
board:  a  private  limited  dividend  housing  company  may  amend  its 
certificate  of  incorporation  and  become  a  public  limited  dividend 
housing  company;  and  a  public  limited  dividend  housing  company, 
which  has  not  obtained  lands  through  the  exercise  of  the  power  of 
eminent  domain,  may  amend  its  certificate  of  incorporation  and 
become  a  private  limited  dividend  housing  company. 

§  9.  Any  corporation  incorporated  under  the  state  housing  law 
prior  to  the  passage  of  this  act,  may,  with  the  approval  of  the  board, 
amend  its  certificate  of  incorporation  and  thereby  become  subject 
to  the  terms  and  provisions  of  the  said  law  as  hereby  amended. 

§  10.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 
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